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Lr the constitution of England had been planned and perfected by 
one extended effort of thought, like an epic poem; if it had 
been the bold creation of genius accomplished at its very birth, 
and at once displaying itself to the world as a fair, original, un- 
blemished pattern, to adhere to the model would be the duty 
of succeeding ages; and the friend of his country could scarcely 
be more nobly and beneficially engaged than in bringing before 
so decisive a test the laws and practices of his own time, and in 
exposing and condemning each aberration from the great exem- 
plar. But history denies the existence, at any time, of such a 
standing monument of political perfection; and however true it 
may be, that the first rudiments of what Englishmen call their 
constitution are to be found in the manners of our primitive 
ancestors, yet those perfect forms of liberty and law which some 
have seen, or pretended to see in that part of our history which 
preceded the conquest, we venture to class among the absurdi- 
ties of visionary politics ; unless some of our readers may think, 
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with which opinion we are not much inclined to disagree, that 
party prejudices and factious designs have helped greatly to 
promote these interesting discoveries of ancient privileges lost, 
and imprescriptible rights forgotten. | 

Now all this antiquarian research into the foundation of our 
liberties, we cannot help considering as productive of little ad- 
vantage What we have, we hold by a ttle older than antiqui- 
ty itself; what we have not, are not shewn to be desirable in the 

resent state of things by proofs that they once existed. Present 
institutions, if they fall short of speculative purity, are easily 
brought into discredit with the multitude, by being accused of 
wandering froma fictitious model, assigned by dreaming ignor- 
ance to unknown and unrecorded antiquity. 

That there was something im the civcumstances of our ances- 
tors of the earliestage, which gave the first start to our liberties, 
which put them into a train of voluntary progression, and im- 
parted to them strength to survive occasional and frequent m- 
terruptions, is not meant to be denied. Still less are we dis- 
posed to deny the credit which belongs to a succeeding genera- 
tion for meditated improvements of this original patrimony; 
though more is undoubtedly due to the operations of events 
evolving consequences unforeseen, independent of human con- 
trivance, and perhaps coutradicting all contemporary specula- 
tion. ‘The price at which many of our most valuable rights 
have been purchased, ought never to be forgotten; but we 
cannot join In opinion with those who consider the struggles of 
our forefathers in the support of liberty, as having always m view 
the maintenance of a settled derivative constitution, and the 
restoration of definite rights. ‘Those who through the vista of 
ages discern this itegrity of system, called by them the consti- 
tution of England, in the composition of the Saxon Wittenage- 
mot, deserve to be complimented as much for their perspicacity, 
as for their strong political faith. We admire their faculty of 
tracing objects with accuracy in the dark; but as our own views 
are confined within ordinary limits, we must found our love of 
the laws and institutions of our country on a narrower princi- 
ple, consoled by the reflection that this narrower principle is 
found im practice to produce as much political integrity and 
public usefuluess, as appears in the conduct of our reformists 
upon the Saxon model. It is agreeable to history and reason, 
to look to remote times for the elements of our national cha- 
racter ; the research is gratifying to intelligent curiosity ; but the 
spirit of faction must be blended with the superstition of the 
aatiquary, to producea politician of the nineteenth century wild 
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enough to search through the loose memorials of an age of 
comparative barbarity, for the standard of our present policy. 

The ancient Germans, and indeed all the northern nations 
that were instrumental in overturning the old fabric of Roman 
despotism, brought with them a constitution, if such it could be 
called, in which the character of the people, as fierce as it was 
free, was vigorously expressed. ‘The rights of humanity were 
recognised in the outlines of these military establishments, and 
the characters of freedom and independence, have never been 
wholly obliterated in any of the European governments. The 
real state of the Anglo-Saxon establishments rests in great obscu- 
rity; an obscurity greatly increased by the studied misrepresenta- 
tions of controversy. According to appearances it was subject to 
frequent vacillation, and varied essentially in the different king- 
doms of the heptarchy. That the power of the monarch was 
subject to great limitations, there is abundance of proof in the 
events of those times, but that it was limited more by custom 
than settled law is inferible from its fluctuations and inconsist- 
encies ;—on some occasions despotically overbearing, on others 
obsequious to the will of the aristocracy. A similar mutability 
is displayed in the condition of every class of the community in 
those desultory times, which disclose a general view of affairs 
in which power, but little defined or coerced by positive law, 
was left to run into the vagrant channels of property and per- 
sonal ability. 

It is probable that circumstances were more favourable to 
liberty among the Anglo-Saxons than the other invading nations 
of the north. ‘They appear to have been the rudest and poorest 
of the Germans; and the advancement of their conquest over 
the natives was so slow and difficult, that the accumulations of 
property and individual aggrandizement were somewhat delayed 
in their progress, and a larger measure of their ancient privileges 
were preserved to the conquered. Besides which, the smallness 
of the original allotments im the allodial distribution of lands, 
would be likely to occasion an earlier combination of petty pro- 
prietors into confederacies for mutual protection; and to these 
rude associations of free men, we trace with probability, the origin 
of towns, vills, and burghs. ‘These confederacies were, doubtless, 
in their incipient state, rather martial than civil ; and nothing pfo- 
-bably was remoter from their first contemplations than the acqui- 
sition of the immunities and privileges, to which subsequent 
events and opportunities opened the way. The division of 
vills into decennaries, and the formation of. those again into 
larger districts, as hundreds and counties, with their respective 
courts for the distribution of justice, were alone sufficient to 
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prevent the sense of freedom from being lost in the mequalities 
of condition. ‘The date of the origin of juries has never been 
fixed with any certainty, but as the method of deciding causes 
by a plurality of voices would soon be found extremely incon- 
venient, it is uot improbable that the adoption of a select num- 
ber for tlie dispatch of justice, was an Innovation of very remote 
antiquity. 

‘Thus ina very carly period of our history, there are undoubt- 
ed vestiges of political liberty. It is abundantly proved by 
the bare existence of these political arrangements upon so po- 
pular and equitable a plan. As the freeholders were fined for 
non-attendance at these courts, and as a variety of civil transac- 
tions both of a public and private nature were there attested, 
ratified, and promulged, the attendance would naturally be great, 
and the fermentation of mind with mind the mevitable conse- 
quence. The constitution of these assemblies, therefore, it 
must be owned, were well adapted to mitigate the ferocities of 
the times, and to cherish the seeds of liberty; nor could a people, 
capable of comprehending the value of such privileges, and of 
struggling for their preservation, be said to be in a condition of 
political degradation. ‘The question respecting the powers and 
constitution of the Wittenagemot has been incessantly agitated, 
not asa mere question of curiosity, as it really ought, but as a 
point materially affecting our title to the constitution we enjoy, 
and as the standard to which it is to be recalled from its devia- 
tions. ‘The controversy was at its height soon afier the acces- 
sion of the Stuarts. Monarchical zealots were anxious to prove 
that this council was a vassal appendage to the crown, sum- 
moned only for advice, or taxation, with a nominal independ- 
ence, but in truth and fact under the king’s immediate influence 
and controul. The favourers of popular ascendancy have gone 
into as wide an extreme. They have ascribed to it the supreme 
direction of affairs, and clothed it with the character of a pure 
representative body; the organ at once of the nobility, the 
priesthood, the yeomanry, the merchants, and the manufac- 
turers. These propositions equally violent, and probably at 
equal distances from the truth, have been respectively support- 
ed with more zeal than knowledge. Each party has endeavour- 
ed to establish its point by a garbled selection of incidents, af- 
fording, as is commonly the case in unsettled times, contradic- 
tory inferences; and by straining the interpretation of vague and 
general terms used by ancient writers, who, not anticipating 
these disputes, were little circumspect in their language; while 
both have overlooked the pla conclusions from those undisputed 
facts, which hold up to view the actual situation of the country. 
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That none had seats in this assembly, at least during the 
greater part of the time of its continuance, but persons having 

a free property in land of a certain extent, is pretty plainly in- 
die ated by the testimonies which have come down to us; and 
this supposition agrees with the general descriptive appellation 
given to the constituent members, who are usually designated 
as the bishops and abbots, together with the aldermen, chiefs, 
and nobles,—terms unadapted to any but the persons then called 
the Greater Thanes, or landed proprietors with full allodial 
property. ‘This, at least for a great length of time, may be 
most rationally supposed to have been the case; and as in the 
early times of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, these allodial pro- 
prietors of land were probably very numerous, it may be inferred, 
that the constitution of Wittenagemot admitted a pretty consi- 
derable portion of the people; though it cannot be supposed 
that the less wealthy members, in times when possessions gave 
so much rank and importance, could have enjoyed any great 
political weight in a council so composed. It is yet more im- 
probable that the manufacturing and trading part of the com- 
munity formed any part of it. Before this can be rationally 
supposed, we must imagine them assembled in towns, and in- 
vested with corporate capacity, and collective privileges. 

It must be admitted that mention is made (though by writers 
posterior to the conquest) of the people, as being part of this 
general council. But when the latitude and ambiguity of this 
term, as politically applied, is recollected, it will appear absurd to 
Jay much stress upon it. If it is to be taken in the vulgar sense, it 
must include the whole body of the nation, unless we assume 
the fact of a representative system, which no where appears in 
terms, and which is opposed by every fair inference from ana- 
logy, when the state of the country is properly taken into view. 
Who can suppose that when Canute, in the fifth year of his 
reign, is said to have held a great council of his archbishops, 
dukes, earls, and abbots, “ cum quamplurimis gregariis militibus, 
ac cum populi multitudine copiosi,” that the persons compre- 
hended under the latter part of this description, were admitted to 
any share in the deliberations or resolves of this great national as- 
sembly, or were present at it in any other character than that of 
mere spectators. In frequent instances we find the word people 
used as a correlative to the clerical order, as in arecord of a Wit- 
tenagemot, held in the time of King Ethelbert, where the words 
are “ convocato igitur communi concilio tam cleri quam populi,” 
a circumstance indicating in a striking manner, the numbers 
and importance of the ecclesiastics 1 in that day. ‘To extend the 
term “ wrtes,” or “ wise men,” to the common people, at a time 
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when commerce and the arts had scarcely begun their progress, 
is an expansion of courtesy which we candidly confess we do 
not feel, and to which we are so uncharitable as to think that 
neither truth nor probity can condescend, ‘That the real im- 
portance and efficiency of the Saxon Wittenagemot, during the 
greater part of this period of our history, was considerable, is a 
point universally admitted. Hume holds it to be quite clear, 
that its sanction was material in the enactment of laws, and for 
ratifying the public acts of administration. Other authors of 
weight and research, have considered the power of making 
peace and war as an indisputable part of its great office; from 
which it seems to result, in the opimion of the author of the bis- 
torical view of the English government, that the members were 
all allodial proprietors of land; since, if they had been vassals 
of the crown, they would have been bound by their tenures to 
have attended the king in his wars, and consequently that their 
consent could not have been requisite to any military undertak- 
ing. 
As the kingly office was ill defined, and varying in its preten- 
sions and practice, according to the varying postures of the 
kingdom, something of a similar vacillation is, with reason, attri- 
butable to the ether departments and classes of the political 
system. Without doubt, the competence of this council was 
varied im extent m the different states of the heptarchy, and 
after the consolidation of the empire under a single potentate, 
was continued down to the era of the conquest, declining in 
authority mm proportion as the accumulations of property created 
an aristocracy above the controul of the law. 

Upon the whole, although the laws of Ethelbert, Ina, Alfred, 
Edward the Elder, Athelstan, Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, 
iidward the Confessor, and even of Canute himself, carry un- 
doubted evidence of a limited and legal government; yet even 
in the best times of this obscure period, the science of legisla- 
tion seems to have been so rude aud undigested, so ineffectual a 
rampart was raised against civil disturbances, and private wrongs;. 
and there prevailed so many tyrannical distinctions destruc- 


tive of that natural equality which must be the acknow- 


ledged basis of every legitimate system of polity, that when 
the firm and temperate government under which we live, is 
traduced by a lymg comparison with a state of things so far 
behind us in whatever appertains to the felicity of man, or the 
perfection of his nature, honesty, gratitude, and common sense 
are all equally outraged. ; 

According to the very sensible author of the “ Historical 
Reflections,” whose work stands first at the head of this article, 
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and whom we have much pleasure in introducing to our readers, 
as a very candid, rational, and accurate writer on the subject he 
has undertaken to elucidate, “ whatever might be the political 
arrangement of society previous to the conquest, it was then 
established on a foundation in a great measure new.” It was 
then that the feudal system, to which the state of the country 
had been fast tending for some time before this event, was 
thoroughly established; accompanied by that technical distribu- 
tion of society, and peculiar cast of sentiments and manners, 
which have produced so extraordinary a revolution im the cha- 
racter and circumstances of mankind. Very little can now be 
known of the details of government in the first ages of this new 
era. ‘The class of historians to which we are driven for m- 
formation, is above all others dry, deficient, and obscure. 
There was little, indeed, to encourage or reward their efforts. 
The minds of men were bent towards objects foreign to politi- 
cal speculations: martial enterprizes, reciprocal dues and claims 
of service and protection, the decision of private quarrels by the 
arbitration of the sword, the discharge of superstitious obliga- 
tions, and the struggles between civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, engrossed the time and thoughts of men so entirely, as, for 
a long time, to hide from their contemplation, and even from 
their curiosity, the genuine forms of liberty and protecting justice. 

The want of all historical exposition of the maxims of go- 
vernment, and the methods of legislation, in the times to which 
we are now alluding, is, however, somewhat supplied by the 
knowledge we are furnished with of events and practices which 
afford indubitable inferences of the weakness of the laws, and 
the unsettled limitations of power: and upon the whole, one 
thing is most clear,—that if a representative system of legisla- 
tion had really existed in the times preceding the reign of Henry 
the Third, so marked a feature would have left no neces- 
sity for proving its existence by conjectures founded upon 
dubious expressions, and bits and scraps of testimony threaded 
inconsequentially together, with a contemptuous disregard of 
their true bearings, and the general tone of the coniext. Mr. 
Jopp very pertinently urges upon the modern sectaries of re- 
form, who refer us to these early periods for the true model of 
our free constitution, the propriety, in the absence of all direct 
evidence, of shewing the fitness of the people for their supposed 
representative privileges, and that their habits and political con- 
dition was such as to back the hypothesis with some probable 
inferences from collateral facts. ‘These facts are, however, so 
wanting to the argument, that the very sensible and well-in- 
formed writer of the “‘ Observations on the ancient Statutes” 
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was induced to remark, that “no one who reads the old historians 
and chronicles will discern any strong allusion or trace of it 
(i. e. the interference of the commons im the legislation), if he 
does not sit down to the perusal with an intention of proving 
that they formed a component part of it.” The last mentioned 
author, indeed, in the face of all Mr. Tyrrel’s learning, to which 
he had just been referring his readers for the display of the ar- 
guments on both sides of the controversy, considers the question 
as reduced to little more than a point of mere speculation for 
the discussion of the antiquary. 

It is rather amusing after these considerations, to turn to the 
volume of Lord Lyttleton, where we find him, much at his ease, 
talking of “ the presence of the people in the great council of the 
Saxons, and from thence continued after the conquest, mn par- 
liament, nearly as now understood, down to the present time.” 
What is apt to perplex enquiry, and confound the judgment, 
i investigating the political condition of the people, during the 
period which intervened between the reign of the conqueror and 
that of Henry the Third, is the incongruous mixture of boldness 
and submission, of arbitrary encroachment and sudden relin- 
quishment, which characterize the events of those times, both m 
relation to the prince and the people. The feudal system 1s 
very remarkable for these contrary tendencies. Its genius at 
once proud and obedient, combined loyal service with martial 
independence, freedom with fidelity, and the principle of honour 
with the spirit of disorder. So that the speculative politician, 
to whatever side he inclines, may select abundant instances 
from those times to prove his javourite theory. "The error, or the 
inposition, consists in assuming insulated facts, or extraordinary 
crises, as the ordin@gy condition and constant attitude of the 
country, neglecting that underworking process which alters 
by degrees the constitution of society, and silently developes a 
new arrangement of property and power. For it is worthy of 
remark, and the fact involves a curious problem in politics, that 
while this nation has appeared to be gomg on in a rapid course 
towards arbitrary power, and the wili of the prince has threat- 
ened to be triumphant over law, liberty has been secretly ac- 
cumulating strength; not unlike, if on such a subject a simile 
may be allowed us, those contrary currents of air, which in a 
direction seemingly opposed to the wind, conduct in solemn 
stillness the majestic march of the thunder-storm. 

Before the invasion of William the First, the civil state of 
this country appeared to be tending towards the feudal con- 
stitution. It was the immediate operation of that event to 
establish it in its full perfection. Of all complex and unna- 
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tural schemes of government it was best adapted for duration. 
Too aristocritical to be consistent with pure despotism, it was 
still well calculated to uphold arbitrary dommation. But it had 
its weak and fallible parts. - The machinery was nicely framed, 
but without sufficient allowance for wear and tear. It was held 
together with too much tension, being so rigidly constructed 
as to be sooner broken than bent. ‘lhe truth is, that whatever 
opposes itself to the natural order of things, must of necessity 
be unsafe. ‘Two things were required to be stationary to secure 
the permanence of that system—property and mind; which by 
the appointed order of things are flux and mutable. Where 
human beings are in a moral state, that is, so circumstanced as 
to be capable of evolving and improving their faculties, their 
appetites are sure to lead them on in a career of advancement. 
The exercise of one faculty developes another, discoveries are 
stimulated by wants, and wants are created by discoveries, 
the individual draws from the collective competence, society 
becomes a great partnership, enjoyment is muliplied into 
itself, and increased to each by being shared by all; social in- 
tercourse and the temptations of commerce, at length burst the 
barriers to the diffusion of property; its great masses are broken 
down, and its real value is found to consist in the facility and 
freedom of its transmutation and conversion. ‘The mind keeps 
pace with this progress in the use and application of wealth, 
extends its views, contemplates its dignity, and demands its rights. 
This blessed tendency in human affairs was the slow and silent 
subverter of the feudal constitution. A multitude of accidental 
particulars in the circumstances of this country helped forward 
this tendency here, and ripened it into operation. And to these 
peculiar advantages we owe, under Providence, that clear and 
ultimate demonstration of tempered liberty, which belongs to 
our present condition. 

Under the auspices of the feudal system, and the dazzling 
conjuncture of his affairs, William the First established an arbi- 
trary if not an unlimited monarchy. But lis power was de- 
rived at least as much out of his princely domains, as his. sove- 
reign prerogatives. His will was nearly a law, while his pos- 
sessions maintained him in independence upon his people. In 
the territorial division of the kingdom, the demesnes reserved to 
the crown consisted of 1422 manors and lordships, besides de- 
tached possessions, and some share of the four northern coun- 
ties. ‘ihe crown also originally possessed all the towns and 
ports, though these were occasionally granted out to different 
barons. It enjoyed the profits of wardships, marriages of heirs, 
reliefs, and fines, which last were very numerous, and many of 
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which, especially those for offences, were unfixed and discre- 
tionary. ‘There were besides a vast list of toiis aud customs for 
passage, postage, markets, protections, besides duties on mer- 
chandize, and on permits to quit or enter the different ports. To 
these may be added the great revenues from estreated estates, and 
ecclesiastical benefices. Mr. Fume considered the conqueror’s 
revenue to have been ten mi'hions annually. Mr. Carte carnes 
it to eleven millions. Other writers have differed very much 
from this computation. It seems mdeed very dificult, if not 
impossible, to come to a conclusive estimate, by adjusting the 
comparative values of the ancient and modern denominations ; 
but enough is ascertainable to manifest the enormous revenues 
of the crown in those days, and to shew its sufficiency for ail its 
exigencies. The necessity for preserving whole these two great 
constituents of power, was either not understood by, or neglected 
in the ambitious ardour of, the succeeding mouarchs. ‘Their 
prodigality, enthusiasm, and lust of power, all encouraged by 
their continental connections and possessions, increased the ex- 
pences of the crown even beyond its vast resources. ‘Lhe tund of 
ambition decreased im a ratio inverse to the exteusion of its ob- 
jects. While the sovereigns appeared to themselves to be en- 
larging their power, they were really employed in providing for 
its permanent limitation. Prerogative and financial independ- 
ence were together an overmatch for liberty and law ; but when 
prerogative was left to its substantive vigour, and the ambition 
of the monarch was to be fed by the bounty of the nation, reci- 
procity, and the basis of compromise, were established between 
the king and the people: and though the career of government 
went on for some time with a sort of habitual impulse, or, if 
we may so say, with its acquired velocity, at length perpetual 
efforts became necessary to supply its decays of strength, and 
every effort brought with it an accession of debility. ‘This was 
pretty nearly the posture of things when the Stuarts succeeded 
to the crown, and the sharp strugele between the habitual claims 
of prerogative deprived of its real strength, and the wealth and 
grandeur of the commons produced by the commercial pros- 
perity of the nation, ended in the dire catastrophe of the king’s 
execution, and the temporary dissolution of the monarchy. 

The above is a very rapid sketch of a very slow revolution in 
the early history of our constitution; for such was the strength 
and solidity of that mass of power which the first William had 
heaped together, such was the productiveness of the fund which 


he had provided for the support of his feudal sovereignty, and so 


cheap a military apparatus was supplied to him out of the sys 
tem of tenures which he had brought with him, that had it not 
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been for foreign wars, to which the feudal military establish- 
inent was 1! adapted (the obligatory service being only for forty 
days), it scarcely seems possible for the crown, without consider- 
able mismanagement, to have fallen into a state of pecuniary de- 
pendence. [t was long, therefore, before it felt itself in this new 
situation; very long before it felt itself under the necessity of 
drawing the supplies for its ordinary expenditure from regular 
and constant impositions on the people. With this massive and 
momentous power, the monarchy in the hands of the first feudal 
sovereigns was hardly susceptible of limitation or definition. 
It is not surprising therefore, that, as the very discerning 
and manly writer of the “ Historical Reflections” has ob- 
served, during the space of time from the conquest to the ac- 
cession of Edward the First, there is. no appearauce of the exist- 
ence of any representative system in such assemblies as were 
convened. ‘There seems, indeed, accordiug to the clearest evi- 
dence produced by this writer, to be the best reason ior doubt- 
ing the exercise of any independent deliberative power, even by 
the barons and great men, of which the grand councils of the 
nation were then composed. 

The three great national alterations made in the reign of the 
conqueror, viz. the subjecting of the lands of the clergy to military 
tenures, the forest laws, and the separating of the civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions anciently exercised by the county 
courts, were, as Mr. Jopp observes, pointed acts of legislation, 
effecting important changes ; yet in none of them does there ap- 
pear any trace of deliberate legislative sanction in a general 
national assembly. He admits, “ that some of these moment- 
ous regulations were promulgated at the couacils of the state 
festivals,” but he contends, with the clearest reason, that 
“ there is no evidence of the concurrence of a council having 
been obtained, or even of the matter having been transact- 
ed there, otherwise than as it was announced as an edict of 
the king.” 

The context of the famous charter of William the First, 
for the disjunction of the old jurisdictions of the county 
courts, imply nothing beyond the mandate of the prince, 
dependmg on his own authority, accompanied with the 
advice of his council. The words of the charter, as far as 
they are connected with any references to auihority, advice, 
or consent, are as follow: “W. Dei Gratia Rex Anglorum, sci- 
atis vos omnes et czteri fideles mei, qui in Anglia manent, quod 
Episcopales leges, que non bene, nec secundum sanctorum ca- 
nonum precepta, usque ad mea tempora in regno Anglorum fue- 
rint, communi concilio, et concilio Archiepiscoporum, et Epis- 
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coporum, et Abbatum, et omnium principum regni mei, emen- 
dandas judicavi; propterea mando, et regia auctoritate precipio, 
ut nullus Episcopus de... ... Hoc etiam defendo, et mea auc- 
toritate interdico ne nullus Vicecomes,” &c. 

The reign of Henry the First was arbitrary and cruel. The 
nation was mocked with a charter, which is only important as 
being in some measure the model of the great charter. It ema- 
nated from the sole undisputed authority of the prince, and as 
Mr. Hume says, was “ unfit to be the deed of any one who pos- 
sessed not the whole legislative power, and who might not at 
pleasure revoke all his concessions.” In this and some of the 
succeeding reigus, the regulations respecting the church and its 
rights were discussed im the national couacils, of which the eccle- 
siastical dignitaries became a component and very prevailing. 
part after they became subject to military service, but no ac- 
count exists of any legislative measures or debates in these 
councis on the subjects of taxation, or any civil concerns. 

No material change as to legislative authority took place 
during the reign of Henry the Second. As Mr. Jopp observes, 
“in the celebrated assembly at Clarendon, we see more di- 
stinctly than before, the power which the king possessed either 
of putting his will into the practical form of a law, or in alter- 
ing that law as it suited his purpose, by his own sole authority.” 
This reign abounds in instances of the exercise of the power of 
legislation by the prince, without the surmise of any sanction, 
or concurrence of a national council. 

In the short reigns of Richard the First, and John, the go-— 
vernment was carried on by the same arbitrary measures,—many 
of them cruel and oppressive to the greatest degree. In respect 
to the great charter itself it may safely be observed, that it con- 
tamed no express provision for an improved system of legisla- 
tion, And after all the applause which has been bestowed upon 
it by the multitudes who are ignorant of its contents, sound sense 
finds but little in it that secured the liberty or improved the ac- 
tual condition of the people, and recognises its most beneficial 
results in the spirit it diffused, and the example it afforded. It 
was a precedent for limiting the prerogative; and though Mr. 
Jopp may be right in saying, that it was not difficult to make 
oppressive laws without infringing any of the articles of this 
charter, yet it must be acknowledged that its spirit was in- 
tended, and has really operated, as a guide to the policy of legis- 
lation and practice of government in succeeding times. The 
words of the charter denouncing injustice, favour, or any coer- 
cion unsanctioned by law, are general without being vague, and 
have put upon record the privilege of an Englishman whatever 
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may be his condition, to live secure under the shade of the law, 
and, beside the law, to fear no other authority but that of God 
and his conscience. As it was deficient in all specific regulations 
for enacting laws, we cannot deduce from it any positive im- 
provements in the system of government, arising out of its im- 
mediate operation. It stood like a standard measure for others 
to be modelled from, but was ill contrived itself for ordinary ap- 
plication and use; and how little its particular provisions were 
attended to we have evidence more than enough, 

In the reign of Henry the Third, according to some, but as 
others, and perhaps with greater reason, contend, in that of his son 
Edward the First, the form of a representative house of com- 
mons first disclosed itself; an event for which the changes in 
society had been gradually preparing it. Upon the accession 
of William the First, the great council called the Wittenage- 
mot, had expired. All ‘the independent proprietors had 
been then converted into feudal vassals, in various degrees of 
ascent to the king, in whom as the great paramount superior, 
the property of the whole kingdom ultimately resided. The 
great court-baron of the king as ; the paramount superior, which 
took the appellation of parliament from its French original, 
with privileges very different from those now implied in that 
name, naturally assumed a jurisdiction over the whole kingdom, 
but its early constitution in a legislative view, was, as has been 
observed, very much restricted. It may indeed be reasonably 
doubted whether, thorugh several reigns, it attained to an 
higher consideration than that of nommally advising the king, 
and authenticating his decrees. It is put beyond doubt that 
this feudal parliament was composed of the immediate vassals 
of the crown and the dignified clergy, and as these vassals were 
possessed of territorial property of a vast extent, their number 
could not, for some time, be very great. Possessing such power, 
they would naturally be disposed to turbulence, in a state of 
society little calculated to harmonize’ and subdue the passions: 
instances of boisterous independence would never be wanting 
among an order of men, rich, unlettered, licentious, and inflated 
with the barbarous privileges of their nobility. So circum- 
stanced, and with this disposition, nothing seems so much at- 
tended to by them, and so carefully adjusted, as the rights and 
obligations of their feudal possessions. The great maxims 
of steady government, and the permanent security of freedom, 
seemed very little to interest either the high or the low. ‘The 
people, indeed, whose immediate grievances arose from the 
oppressions of their fendal superiors, counted their advances in 
political freedom by the alleviations they, by slow degrees, ob- 
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tained, of the burthensome duties of their tenures. Meanwhile 
from behind this unpromising exterior, a more cheerful order of 
things was slowly coming on, and a careful observer may dis- 
cern in the very abuses of power, the first developement of a 
better system. 

As the crown became impoverished by military undertakings 
abroad, or profusion at home, it was gradually reduced to the 
condition of a suitor to the people; and, im some measure became 
a dependent upon their bounty. From these necessities arose a 
series of charters, which, though frequently broken and neglect- 
ed, were nevertheless the groundwork of greater acquisitions, 
and raised at length the minds of the people to the firm contem- 
plation of their legitimate rights, and the proper means of se- 
curing them. Some of our princes, indeed, whose titles were dubi- 
ous, may be saidto have purchased their kingdoms by their charters. 
Whilein France the succession was uninterrupted from father to 
son for a period of three hundred years; in England during the 
same period there were five deviations from the lineal course of 
descent; and it is well known that disputed successions are fruitful 
in arrangements of conciliation and compromise. 

During the reign of Henry LI. the number of the crown 
vassals, or tenants in capite, had, from various causes, greatly 
increased. Among these causes, forfeitures and regrants, the 
consequences of civil contentions, were principally operative. 
‘The policy of the crown, more afraid of the refractory opulence 
of the nobility, than of the growmg importance of the people, 
was glad of every opportunity of breaking down the great ba- 
romes, by splitting the tenures; whereby they obviously multi- 
plied the number of the persons entitled to seats im the national 
council, It is well known how much the diffusion of property 
was promoted by the expeditions to the Holy Land. (Com- 
merce in the mean time had begun to expand itself, and to strike 
against the barriers which restrained the alienation of land. 
These barriers were in part opened by the great statute of Quia 
emptores terrarum, 18 Edward [., which by permitting the sale 
of lauds, while it forbad the creation of new and subordinate 
feuds, opened the condition of society, and gave vent to over- 
grown estates. And itis no improbable suppositionahat the mul- 
uplication of the tenants m capite gave birth to the represent- 
ative system. ‘The smaller barons would doubtless find their 
uitendance in the council burthensome, while their inferior 
weight and importance was mortifying to their pride. The 
expedient, therefore, of appoiuting ene out of a number to re- 
present the rest at the common expence, would naturally sug- 
gest itself; and this seems to have been the real origin of the 
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delegation of knights of shires. ‘The grandeur of the county 
courts seems to have declined with the multiplication of the 
tenants in capite. Whena number of inferior barons came to 
attend these courts, the great lords would naturally be less in- 
clined to give their personal attendance. ‘This secession would 
tend to raise this inferior order to greater consequence in their 
counties, and to lay a foundation for further mnovation: till in 
the time of Henry [V. the new attendants at these courts, and 
at length those landholders who did not stand in the relation of 
vassals to the crown, were probably admitted to vote for the 
knights of shires, 

This power was carried still further down by the same 
prince, (whose defective title made him very complaisant to the 
people,) by whom it was caused to be enacted, that a// who should 
be present at the county court next after the delivery 0 ‘the writ 
to the sheriff should be entitled to vote. Aud the disorders conse- 
quent upon this extension of the privilege, induced the commons to 
make their complaint under Henry V1., which produced the famous 
act of the eighth year of that prince, for fixing the qualification of 
the electors. Vo a similar source we may trace the representation 
of those towns, which had at an earlier period been invested with 
immunities and privileges by those within whose de- 
mesnes they were situated. Many of them were probably raised 
by their charter of incorporation to the rank of crown vassals, and 
as such, in consonance with the feudal establishment, intitled to 

a place in the council of the nation. In the great charter they 
are expressly mentioned, and provision is there made for ex- 
empting them from taxation unless by their own consent. In 
those that were incorporated, the deputies were chosen by the 
corporations : while the suitors in the king’s courts or those of the 
lords, and who were the better class, were in all probability the 
only electors in the ancient boroughs, or towns of ancient demesne. 

The exact time of the admission of burgesses into parliament, 
and of the subsequent union of the knights and burgesses in one 
assembly, distinct from that of the foe barons, cannot be fixed 
with any precision. It is equally unknown at what precise time 
the vassals of the subject-superior, or as they are sometimes 
called the rear vassals, were embraced within the expansion of 
the privilege of sitting by their representatives in the national 
council. ‘That they originally had no seats in parliament is clear. 
This was the privilege of the tenants of the king alone, while the 
vassals of the subject were bound to an attendance in the court 
of their immediate feudal superior. Happily, as a system of 
greater equality advanced, these rigorous distinctions were 
softened, and at length melted down, till in about the mid- 
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dle of the reign of Edward the Third the representative model 
which had begun near a century before, was firmly established, 
and in a manner identified with the constitution of England. 
From the earliest records, therefore, to the period of our his- 
tory last alluded to, there certainly existed no such perfect sys- 
tem as corresponds with the visions of our modern reformers. 
But we do not stop here. 

If the true state of the nation be regarded as it is really pour- 
trayed by the transactions of succeeding reigns, the references 
now made to former enviable predicaments of our constitution 
will be perceived to be of the same family of sottish ignorance, 
and declamatory bombast. It is apparent that long after the 
parliament was placed upon the sepresentative footing, it was 
seldom summoned for any higher purpose than that of grant- 
ing aids to the prince. It appears, indeed, that long after 
the first attendance of the burgesses in parliament, they were 
very irregularly summoned, and sometimes altogether omitted, 
and that, even fur some time after they became a constituent 
part of the council. 

The changeable form of representation during the reign of 
Edward the First is very perspicuously and accurately shown by 
Mr. Jopp, whose correct catalogue and spirited delineations of 
the successive parliaments, from the beginning of this reign to 
the revolution, prove to demonstration the gradual and progres- 
sive perfection of the present system of our liberties, and that 
the notion of any certain point of time, to which we may recur 
as exhibiting a practical model of constitutional purity, as it 
exists in the brains of reformers, is either a fond imagination, or 
a fraudulent pretence. | 

After a series of happy conjunctures had invested the com- 
mons with the power, they acknowledged themselves incapable 
of the task of legislation. It does not seem that they felt the 
importance of extending instruction to the lower orders, in a 
view to the security of the liberties of the subject. In the 15th 
Ric. 2. they petitioned that no villain of any bishop, or other 
religious persons, do purchase lands, upon pain of forfeiting the 
same to the king; or put their children in school.—“ Answer— 
the king will thereof be advised.” Cotton’s Abr. See Jopp, 
Hist. Refl. 200. And although the complimentary demeanour 
of Edward the Third often put their modesty to the test, by 
asking their advice in matters to which they declared themselves 
unequal, it must be owned, that, in general, they were treated 
with very little ceremony by the prerogative monarchs down to 
the accession of the Stuarts. For a long time after their be- 
coming an acknowledged part of the legisiature, their coopera- 
tion seemed to be looked for rather as occasional than essential ; 
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—the sheriffs sometimes summoning them, sometimes pretermit- 
ting them, and sometimes garbling their attendance in obedience 
to the directions of the monarch*. ‘This attendance was long felt 
as a burthen by themselves. When assembled, their humility was 
often abject, and their obsequiousness pusillanimous and servile. 
So great a point, however, had been gamed by them, or rather 
for them (for it appears to have been the werk rather of the 
barons than the people themselves), in the reign of Edward the 
first, by the statute de tallagio concedendo, which gave the death- 
blow to the royal power of taxing the demesnes of the crown 
independently of parliament, that from that occurrence may be 
observed a gradual and almost involuntary enlargement of their 
dimensions, and the silent accumulation of that fulminating 
force, which, when exploded by the events of a subsequent 
period, found no stay or security in the empire capable of re- 
sisting the shock. Mr. Jopp produces a series of instances to 
illustrate the state of election from the time of Edward I. to 
the end of Henry VI. by which it incontrovertibly appears, that 
the gross irregularity of the proceedings relative to the choice 
of representatives was such, as to afford no colour for assigning 
the perfection of our constitution to this period. 

As the permanent and independent revenue of the crown be- 
came gradually reduced, and as the nobles declined in opulence 
and power, the grandeur of the commons advanced. In the 
reign of Richard II. the habit of presenting petitions upon 
grievances became frequent, and, as Mr. Jopp observes, “ they 
naturally formed the groundwork of such laws as were made 
upon the points they noticed.” The same author very judi- 
ciously adverts to the use that was made by the nobles of this 
channel for originating their own measures, in preference to a 
personal and direct introduction of them in the upper house, 
which seems to have been very obviously the source of that 
great and formidable engine of popular jealousy,—the right of 
impeachment. In the reign of the Tudors, the Commons lost 
something in dignity of character, while they continued to ad- 


* In 12 Edward III. the sheriff of Wilts returned for Sarum, Wilton, and 
Dowton only, and concludes the return by saying there were no more cities or 
boroughs in his county ; yet Badwin, Calne, Malmesbury, and Marleburgh, had 
frequently returned before in the same reign. Mr, Prynne and Dr. Brady give vari- 
ous instances to the same effect. Dr. Brady, indeed, states that on some occasions 
boroughs might either be so poor as not to be able to,pay the wages (which until 
the 17 Ed. Il. ameunted for a burgess to five groats a day, and after that time 
to two shillings, the wages of the knights being double), of the members, or that 
there might not be, at particular times, in certain boroughs, two persons fit for 
the trust, the persons then chosen being really tewnsmen or burgesses. 
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vance in the substance of power. In the mean time the crown 
was making a wasteful display of its energies, and condensing 
by its pressure the column of resistance. It is rather curious 
to observe, during the reigns of the Tudors, the different powers 
of the state girding themselves for the ensuing contest, and pre- 
paring to descend into the amphitheatre to dispute the prize of 
sovereignty. It was the misfortune of the monarchs, however, 
for a long time either to mistake the enemy, or the politic me- 
thod of attack. They managed with some address to reduce 
the nobles, who, by the numerous creations by patent, had 
already lost their prescriptive ascendancy, while they contented 
themselves with frowning at the presumption of the Commons, 
and accepting their cooperation for breaking down the old 
aristocracy. ‘Thus the author of the Oceana well observes, 
with his accustomed bluntness, that “ the jealousy of Henry 
VII. lest the dissension of the nobility, as it had brought him 
in, might throw him out, made him travel in ways. undiscovered 
by them, to ends as little foreseen by himself; while, to establish 
his own safety, he, by mixing water with their wine, first began 
to open those sluices that have since overwhelmed not the king 
alone, but the throne.” 

While the sovereigns were vacillating between a system of 
terror and cajolement, the Commons, in the guise of apparent 
humility, were amplifying their permauent resources and sub- 
stantial privileges. Exemption from arrest, the jurisdiction of 
elections, the postponement of the royal veto to the end of the 
_parliamentary discussion, were among the progressive steps of 
their power ; while the monarchy, with equal celerity, was de- 
clining in its ancient resources, [ts nominal powers, its conscious 
vreatness, its habitual grandeur remaimed, but its natural means, 
its hold upon the interests and fears of men, had, when Charles 
I. began his reign, become comparatively weak. ‘The people 
were irritable, erect, eager for change, full of sour fanaticism in 
religion, and false persuasions in politics;—the king was unpre- 
pres for the change, unacquainted with the real weakness of 

is throne, without dexterity in the management of faction, full 
of a stately reliance on the sanctity of his cause, to which con- 
science and. habit had bound him, and amidst the wreck of his 
resources, vainly clinging to the staff of his prerogative. After 
the melancholy end of this unequal contest, majesty recovered 
its. usual splendour ; its orb was again filled ; but its radiance was 
borrowed, and its place in the system was changed. 

The abolition of military tenures, which took place shortly 
after the restoration, despoiled the crown of the remains of. its 
feudal strength, and with it carried away a great body of legal 
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atid direct influence. ‘There appears to be sufficient proof that 
the feudal prerogatives of wardship and marriage produced an 
influence very great and very liable to abuse, and was not over- 
looked as a method of warping the integrity of parliament *. 
“ It appears,” says Mr. Jopp, “ that the Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh, also master of the court of wards, wrote to the sheriff 
of Surrey, requiring to suspend the return of burgesses for 
Gatton, until he should send mstructions. The borough was 
probably then depopulated, and one Mr. Copley used to nomi- 
nate the burgesses: this gentleman was dead, and his heir, being 
within age, was the queen’s ward.” Upon the whole, Mr. Jopp 
thinks, and he really appears to form no opinion without delibe- 
ration and enquiry, that this engine of influence, under able ma- 
nagement, must have been eminently superior in effect to any 
power that has accrued since its abolition. “ But no idea,” 
continues this very sensible writer, “ of the ancient power of 
the crown, or of the dependance of the people, will be compe- 
tently formed, unless the unlimited discretionary authority of 
the courts of the star-chamber, and high commission, and the 
power of martial law be understood. Nothmg that Blackstone 
has said, or that any one can say, of the influence arising from 
the collection and expenditure of the revenve, immense as it is, 


* We will here introduce part of a note from Mr. Jopp on this subject, 
* Harleian catalogue, vol. i. p. 416, No. 703, &c. In this most valuable 
collection of ancient documents, and among the Cottonian MSS, there are fre- 
quent evidences of interference in elections by courtiers and peers, and of the 
disposal of wardships there are also many notices. Even so lately as the time of 
James I. they were objects of attraction to the greatest personages, as appears 
by a letter from Queen Ann to the Marquis of Buckingham, written for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the wardship of George Saville, grandson of Sir George Saville, 
ibid. vol. ii. 6986. Henry ILL. thinking himself peculiarly happy in his second 
marriage with Eleanor of Provence, had many young Jadies brought from that 
country, whom his majesty caused to be married to his wards. Andrews’s History. 
Wardship and marriage seem to have been disposed of perfectly ad libitum. 
Celestia, wife of Richard, son of Colborn, gave xl. for the wardship of her own 
children. William, Bishop of Ely, gave cexx marks that he might have the cus- 
tody of S. de Beauchamp, and marry him to whom he pleased. Alice Bertram 
gave xx marks that she might not be compelled to marry. See a variety of si- 
milar transactions in the reign of Edward I. in Madox, apud Stuart, View of 
Society. 

= In later times there is an account of the character of Lord Barleigh, or 
rather a panegyric on his conduct as master of the wards, which represents him 
as keeping but few wardships, either for himself, or to give. And in illustrating 
that part of his praise, the writer observes, that of a number between 60 and 80 
which he granted in a year, * he never tooke benefitt but of twoe: or three, or, 
perhaps, foure in a yere, or very fewe more.’ That in two years and @ half he . 
gave in about 200 wards, of which 180 were conferred on courtiers, and that 20 only 
remained in that space of tiwe for him to give and sell, upon which, it is added, 
he could not raise much—Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa.” 
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or from the command of the army, or from any other modere 
source, can outweigh the extent of undefined power exercised 
by the crown, by means of these jurisdictions.” , 

Mr. Jopp furnishes us with an ample detail of instances of 
direct influence by the crown, in elections, from the reign of 
Philip and Mary to the revolution, and shows indisputably, 
that the House of Commons, during that period, was exposed 
to every species of influence; and it should be observed also, 
that at this time, and until the 7th of King William, the purity 
of elections “ was unguarded by any direct law against that 
most pernicious of all artifices, bribery.” 

We have principally followed the line marked out by Mr. 
Jopp, in giving to our readers the above very hasty sketch of 
parliamentary and constitutional history. And we presume to 
think, that enough has been said to shew the tricking muistate- 
ments, or the specious ignorance, of those popular leaders, among 
whom the “ perfect equality of representation, as supported by 
the ancient practice of the constitution,” is an eternal theme of 
declamation*. The obvious truth is, that what these persons 
recommend has no precedent or model in the history of this 
country; but must be considered as standing on its own in- 
trinsic merit, or the authority of its grave projectors. Theit 
schemes of reform are all their own, their ancestors have no 
posthumous share in them. Antiquity is m no wise implicated 
inthem. ‘The question is, whether the untried projects of a few 
individuals, such as the Rev. Mr. Wyvill, Major Cartwright, 
Mr. Wardle, Mr. Roscoe, and Sir Francis Burdet, or others of 
still inferior capacity, are to weigh against the whole system of 
representation, as it stands at present, which, however defective 
in theory, has been a source of so many practical benefits to 
the country, and has raised so high the standard of our felicity. 
We are far from entertaining an ungrateful sense of the virtues 
of those who have lived before us, and which are the stock from 
which we have derived our present happiness. We have a re- 
verential regard to the lineage and pedigree of our rights, but 
our reverence arises from our considering them as transmitted 
to us marked with the progressive improvement of each suc- 
ceeding #ra. We endeavour to shew our respect for the parent 
source, not by discarding the derivative accumulations, but by 
a sober mistrust of all sudden changes, and conventional re- 
forms. We shrink from disturbing arrangements, into which 
the constitution has imperceptibly been mellowed by its own 
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* See Firat Address ta the Electors of Great Britain. Wyvill’s Political 
Papers, vol. 1. p. 316. 
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mherent principle of adaptation to the condition of society, and 
the state of public opinion; we had almost said, by a sort of 
appetency of its nature, conducting it mstinctively to the means 
of its own preservation. We are not ignorant, that to maintain 
in activity the principle of improvement, which belongs to 
our constitution, perpetual exertions are necessary; and that 
the different departments of our political system cannot be 
too watchful of each other. What we mean to impress as our 
firm opinion, and from which we shall not hastily depart, is, 
that without any thorough systematic reform, there is good 
reason to expect, that by the constant exercise of enquiry into 
abuses, and the temperate application of suitable remedies, 
political liberty, which consists in personal security, and de- 
pends upon the stability of the laws, may reach a still higher 
state of improvement, without in the least deranging an eco- 
nomy, which balances, though not upon geometrical principles, 
the opposite tendencies of our constitution—balances them on 
principles belonging to the nature, but transcending the con- 
trivance of man. 

The loss which was sustained by the monarchical part of our 
government, of its avowed legal direct mfluence, by its unsuc- 
cessful struggles with the people, produced a new description 
of influence, less honourable than that which had before sub- 
sisted, as not proceeding from the abuse of acknowledged authe- 
rity ; less honourable also, and less safe than that which has since 
grown out of the patronage and riches of the state, and which 
began to shew its crescent form and secondary power in the 

‘system as the sun of prerogative was setting. ‘The first careless 
and profligate displays of this new art of governing brought an 
increase of odium on the family of the Stuarts; but since the 
reign of William, when the monarchy was further retrenched 

a new maxim of the constitution, which made the legislative 
prerogative of the veto in the prince unsafe to be exercised, ne- 
cessity, and a sort of natural struggle for life, have been gra- 
dually perfecting the economy of indirect influence, and chang- 
ing a government of force into a government of favour. The 
stream of politics, checked in its ancient current, has worn itself 
a new channel, and continues to keep “ the noiseless tenor of its 
way.” 

The reformists must excuse us, if exercising that liberty of 
speech for which they contend, and for which we will as boldly 
contend, we tell them, that their favourite phrase of “ the 
genuine theory of liberty,” is perfectly sickening to us. Liberty 
has no theory, but is virtually and truly that which produces 
the largest practical amount of human felicity, with the least 
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liability to disturbance from the passions of our selfish nature. 
That “ boroughs, in their present state, are a public nuisance,” 
that “the gross abuse in the representation originates chiefly 
in royal innovation,” that “the encient practice of our consti- 
tution ought to be restored,” that “ the statute of qualification 
was truly a statute of disfranchisement,” that “ the continuance 
of the same parliament beyond a single session is a virtual 
annihilation of the Commons of England,” that “ the fabric ot 
the present House of Commons ought to be utterly abolished,” 
though these, and a hundred other dogmas of the like tendency, 
composed the creed of the committees and sub-committees of 
reform, the proceedings of which are to be found in Mr. 
Wyvill’s collection of political papérs ; and though these decla- 
rations were thought worthy of adoption by the general com- 
mittee, whose resolutions received the signature of C. J. Fox, 
we must beg leave to enter our protest against them, as a 
senseless, unfounded, impracticable, hypocritical jargon. We 
doubt not but that Mr. Fox, at the time he adopted these opi- 
nions, was very well satisfied that they were in reality such, 
that even if the ministers of the day had been disposed to carry 
them into practice, the good sense of the nation would have 
risen against them: but the pliable integrity of a party-man has 
already been enough discussed; it is a disgusting and distress- 
ing theme. 

There is a variance between the reformists of 1782, and the 
present political purists, which is worthy of notice. At a 
meeting of the electors of Westminster, in 1782, Mr. Fox ani- 
madverted with severity on the sentiments of the Earl of Shel- 
burne, who, while he promised to promote parliamentary reform, 
professed an opinion, that in lieu of the influence which this 
reform was to destroy, it might be necessary to restore the 
obsolete and “ dangerous practice of giving the royal negative 
to bills, which have received the cousent of the two other 
branches of the legislature.” In the course of his animadversions 
upon this occasion, Mr. Fox plainly intimated not only the ne- 


cessity of destroymg indirect influence, and that his precious — 


expedient, as he was then minded at least, was universal suffrage, 
but, at the same time, of practically abolishing the veto, 

Now the modern reformers affect an anxiety for the preser- 
vation of the prerogative, equal to their antipathy to the in- 
fluence of the crown. Is there aman in the country that does 
not laugh at this pleasantry? Will not the manager of the 
eompany, when he shail retire from that public stage on which 
he has played so many parts, in reviewing the various mysteries 
and arts of his gainful career, shake his easy chair at the recol- 
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lection of this piece of humour, more than at all the imposi- 
tions upon the people, to the success of which he has contri- 
buted. 

We differ from Lord Shelburne in this, that when the influ- 
ence of the crown is gone, we know of no power in the state 
that can guarantee the exercise of the royal veto. No man 
can think this to be practicable who duly reflects upon the 
cause of its long desuetude. Is it not the consequence of a 
gradual change im the circumstances of the nation? Is it not the 
consequence of a public feeling, which has settled into a 
maxim? Can this be restored at the will of any minister, or 
the fiat of a prevailing party in the country? That it cannot, 
is plain to every honest and reflecting mind; and, therefore, any 
theory of reform which supposes this to be practicable, is built 
on no foundation of experience or analogy. Who shall take 
down from its place in the sanctuary this spear of Goliah, and 
put the unwieldly weapon into the hand of the sovereign? or 
who, while the prince is employing it, will answer for the seeu- 
rity of the sceptre? 

Still, however, our modern reformers contend for the neces- 
sity of replacing this influence, by the restoration of a proper 
proportion of the prerogative. By this they hope to avoid the 
dilemma of either proposing a vain thing, or advocating repub- 
licanism ; since every man of sense, and almost every school-boy 
feels, that we must have active prerogative, or silent influence, 
if the kingly government is to be supported. If they take 
away the influence, they perceive that to leave the elements 
of monarchy standing, they must set up the prerogative. But 
in their endeavour to prove their constitutional orthodoxy, they 
have gone into an excess which plainly shews their ignorance of 
the consequence of political measures. ‘Thus Mr. Cobbett 
has contended that the parliament has no manner of right to 
interfere with the king’s choice of his ministers; and a popeier 
commoner has argued for restoring to the sovereign the pre- 
rogative of settling what burghs. shall be allowed, and what 
shall be excluded from the privilege of sending members to 
parliament. It would be a waste of room to comment upon. 
the absurdity of either of these propositions. One thing is 
certainly to be said for them, viz. that they are not only recon- 
cileable, but that the one is well adapted to support the other. 
For if the commons are to be no party to the choice of minis- 
ters, nor to interfere with their contimuance in place, the king 
and his servants become insulated from the people, and, must 
maintain the conflict together: majesty must put itself foremost’ 
and sustain every attack, till at length, as. the authdr of the 
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Oceana has somewhere expressed it, there will be a ee 2-9 
wrestling-match between the monarch and his people. In this 
state of exposure, the proposal last alluded to comes in to the 
relief of the king, by enabling him to put all the burghs in the 
kingdom at the disposal of the treasury. ‘To such absurdities 
are men driven when they seek to substitute speculation for ex- 
perience in human affairs, and quarrel with what is practically 
good, because they can prove it to be false in theory. But 
we do not give to all who clamour for prerogative the credit 
of being real friends to it. We wish these professed friends 
of prerogative to reflect, if they are sincere, that if their point 
were carried the dilemma of the crown would be this,—either 
it must suffer all its power to be lost, or it must contend hand 


_ to hand with opposing factions. 


It is a maxim of unquestionable verity, that power is attracted 
by property. The house of commons, therefore, which holds 

e purse, has acquired insensibly by far the largest share of the 
real power of the country. ‘Theorists have amused themselves 
with the pieturesque idea of the balance of powers, controuling 
each other by their opposite tendencies, and maintaining their 
allotted places in the system, without any blending or intermix- 
ture of operation. Many fine observations have been made by 
De Lolme, Blackstone, and Montesquieu, on this happy coun- 
terpoise in the parts of the constitution of this country. Their 
illustrations are perfectly agreeable to the theory of the state, 
and are therefore well pleasing to the lovers of symmetry and 
system. But as practical representations, they have little more 
to do with the case than the vortices of Descartes. The House 
of Commons is the mart of business, as it is the focus of power, 
and there is hardly a person in the country familiar only 
with the newspapers, who does uot know that if this part of the 
constitution did not include im its composition the elements of 
the monarchy and aristocracy, it would soon set itself im array 
against them both, and prove too strong for their united force. 
This is not theory. ‘The history of the country supplies the 
example. It is, therefore, a problem much too hard for our so- 
lution, to determme how the business of government can pos- 


‘sibly be carried on, unless the king and lords are indirectly re- 
Y arm: in the commons, and have their hands upon that only 


ever by which the state can be put into motion. This is to 
speak fairly out, but not with greater sincerity than the times 
demand. 
But we are very far from meaning to deny that this influence, 
for the necessity of which, to a certain degree, we have ventured 
to contend, may exceed a proper measure, and be carried toe 
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greater extent than is wholesome for the state. It is always a 
very rational subject of enquiry, we will say, of jealous enquiry. 
Neither is it possible to deny that at the present juncture the 
existing sources of influence are great and spreading. But let 
it be remembered that extension of the revenue, which is always 
_considered as one of the greatest of these sources, is in an equal, 
or perhaps a much greater degree, a source of discontent; and 
that if the patronage of the crown is doubled in a time of war, 
the sacrifices which it calls upon individuals to make require 
some augmentation of influence to support the continuance of 
public effort. But under all this pressure of influence, what 
has been the strength of the party in opposition to government? 
And how far has it been able to avail itself of an antagonist in- 
fluence in the country? Has it, or has it not, been sufficiently 
strong to answer all the purposes for which an opposition is de- 
sirable? ‘These, at least, are questions worthy of being consi- 
dered and answered, before the mind of the politician.is made 
up on the dangerous extent of the existing influence. If it be 
admitted to be at all necessary, as we trust we have given some 
reasons for concluding it to be, there can be no fixed, assignable 
quantity allowed, abstractedly from the circumstances of the 
country. The quantity necessary to answer that wholesome 
‘purpose, to the exigency of which it must be bounded, will de- 
pend upon the dispositions, or the difficulties, of the particular 
conjuncture. Such were the difficulties in which William the 
‘Third found himself placed by the reduction of the prerogative, 
without the substitution of that indirect influence which has 
since arisen from the debt of the nation and the collection 
of the national revenues to pay it, that he was reduced much 
against his inclination, (for he was an honest man,) to resort 
to secret influence of the direct kind, and perhaps of. any 
kind; and this only served his purpose occasionally; for he 
was unable to secure a regular majority. His situation, there- 
fore, was uneasy, and his reign embittered by the animosities of 
- parties, and a sour opposition to his vigorous and seasonable ac- 
tivity. ‘That the weakness of the executive forced this secret 
direct influence into action for the greater part of a century 
after the revolution, appears plainly enough from the history 
of that period. But. with the gradual change im the cir- 
cumstances of the country, DIRECT influence seems to have 
given way to a system infinitely less exceptionable, and, in 
the opinion of many wise men, not exceptionable at alli, It 
is the nature of this sort of influence, last alluded to, 
in some measure to rise and fall with the exigency for its 
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application; and if the case were better sifted than we have 
room or leisure, or perhaps ability, to do, it might be discover- 
ed that the average exertion of this influence is regulated by re- 
ference to the actual necessities of the state and the true iterests 
of the country. 

It is curious, and would be entertaining, if all frauds upon 
the understandings of the people did not lead to dangerous con- 
sequences, to observe how the same political facts are twisted 
into directly contrary inferences by different reasoners, as their 
general wishes or feelings prompt them, or by the same persons as 
their places in the political system may happen to be shifted or 
reversed. In the year 1809 (and it is material to attend to the 
situation of parties at that time) a writer in a very distinguished 
journal, who had been accustomed to treat all subjects of poli- 
tical discussion with that self-complacent decisiveness which 
cuts through every difficulty, felt himself on a sudden embar- 
rassed with the extreme delicacy of the great question of par- 
liamentary reform, and more peculiarly as it stands connected 
with the topic of the influence of the crown. Professing still, 
in terms, to be the strenuous friend of parliamentary reform, he 
proceeds with his usual didactic solemnity, to an examination of 
all the grounds of popular expectation of specific benefits to 
result from it, and shews them to be, one and ail, miserably falla- 
cious. He shews, for it is easy to shew it, that it is a piece of 
wretched quackery. Will it ease us of our taxes? No, says 
this ommiscient reviewer. ‘“ To expect this ts in the highest 
degree chimerical. The greater part are actually levied to pay 
the interest of the debts which we have contracted, and a vast 
proportion of the remainder is required for the maintenance of 
the war in which we are engaged.” The war, as almost all the 
other wars by which our debt has been created, has hitherto 
been most unquestionably popular; and it is reasonable, there- 
fore, to presume, would have been carried on to at least as great 
an extent by a legislature more immediately under the influence 
of popular feelings. The same writer then remarks ou the 
subject of influence, that it has greatly accumulated, (and who 
can deny it?) but then he allows that the burthen of taxation 
being so great, it can never be the interest of a minister to in- 
crease it, with any view to an increase of influence, which would 
-be more than counterbalanced by the loss of popularity. “ The 
most effectual bribe which a minister can now give, Is in the 
form of a remission of the taxes.” He concludes this branch 
of his subject with very properly observing, that the great body 
of the people never yet engaged eagerly in the pursuit of an un- 
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attainable object without throwing the frame of society into 
disorder, He then takes a view of the state of patronage 
vested in. the executive, upon which he remarks that all our 
present vast establishments are now a part of our existence, and 
can neither be abandoned nor diminished; and though we are 
transformed into a nation of public functionaries, yet so we 
must remain, And though he declares it to be a grievance, yet 
it cannot be removed. Neither can the salaries of the public 
officers be dimmished. ‘They are rather inadequate than ex- 
cessive. Therefore, he concludes, that he sees no prospect of 
removing or even alleviating the evil by any alteration in the 
House of Commons. The only remedy that occurs to him, is to 
break down this patronage, as much as possible, into separate 
and detached portions, and to vest them in local assemblies. 

But then, he says again, that this remedy would be very inade- 
quate and very inconvenient, and there he leaves us, to extricate 
our intellects out of these labyrinths as we can. He then com- 
plains of the monopoly of all posts of importance, which he 
seems to think are engrossed by a few great families. But this 
appearing, probably, to be no very tenable proposition, he lets 
loose his hold, and soaring again into a metaphysical elevation to 
take anampler ken of the rea/ mischiefs which he has undertaken 
to point out, he settles at length with all his vengeance upon 
the heads of the present administration. He concludes with a 
panegyric upon the government of influence as succeeding to 
that of prerogative, and decides that the reign of mfluence and 
freedom began together. Now it is rather singular to find 
in this same journal, this same writer (for it is pretty clear, from 
the internal evidence of the composition, that it is the same 
writer), about two years afterwards upon the same subject of 
parliamentary reform, declaring that “ the prerogative is the 
measure and ultimate support of the legal authority ;” and that 
“‘ a government of influence is necessarily the government of a 
faction, which has made itself illegally independent both of the 
sovereign and the people:” a little afterwards “‘ he states that 
there is no ground for any jealousy of popular independence, 
where all the powers of the crown are acknowledged to exist 
for the good of the people :” “ It is evidently,” says this writer, 
“ quite extravagant to fear, that any increase of union and intel- 
ligence, any growing love of freedom and justice in the people, 
should endanger or should fail to confirm all those powers and 
prerogatives.” 

Now surely there cannot be two opinions more completely at 
variance than those which we have extracted from the same 
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publication. In the one place the reign of freedom and the 
‘reign of influence are said to be coincident, in the other the 


people are persuaded to be reconciled to the full exercise of the 
“at ta and the monarch is told that, as all the powers of 


is crown are given him for the good of the people, he may 
rest assured that the growing intelligence of the people will not 


‘fail to confirm all his powers and prerogatives. But this writer 
‘must know that the monarch is in the frequent exercise of all 


his prerogatives, except that of the rejection of bills which have 
passed both houses of parliament. ‘This is the only prerogative 
about the safety of exercising which there is really any question. 


‘How much more plain and manly, therefore, it would seem, if 


this writer had at once asserted (what must have been his mean- 
ing, if he really was conscious of any specific meaning), that the 
present improved intelligence of the people is a pledge to the 
king for the safe recurrence to his veto as often as he finds 
it convenient. | 

Now with respect to this improved state of spirit and intel- 
ligence o the people, we shall perhaps be thought a little un- 
civil in declaring ourselves to doubt, whether, admitting the fact, 
(and we do not deny it,) all this spirit and intelligence runs so 
necessarily and directly, as this reviewer seems to think, into the 
channel of loyal submission to the government, and sober at- 
tachment to the laws, A portion of it may enter into the 


healthful circulation of the body politic, but no inconsiderable 


part, we will venture to suggest, will exert a morbific tendency ; 
will surcharge the vessels, or stimulate too powerfully the action 
of the system. Produce, however, what it may, we hail the 
progress of mind in the mass of the English people. We en- 
tertain no favourable opinion of any government which stands 
in awe of the advancement of intelligence in the governed, or 
which does not move in harmony with the moral order of the 
world. But we do not know, that because a rising spirit and 


‘more active state of mind discovers itself in the people, the go- 


vernment may therefore relax in its vigilance and solicitude con- 
cerning the means of its own preservation. . 
The contrary ideas are so engaging, that it is a pity they can- 
not be acted upon. ‘They have charmed the listening youth of 
Greece in the groves of Academus, and on the banks of the Ilyssus ; 
but, alas! the rough and practical lessons of history inform us 
that no government has become securer, or freer, or better set- 
tled, as the people have advanced in intelligence. The truth 
seems to be, that as the minds of men advance, they are apt to 
diverge, and that disunion and intelligence are often found to 
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grow upon the same stock. Government is rarely the fruit of 
intelligence. Our own is eminently the creature of accident, 
and in this characteristic of its origin and progress consists its 
felicity and its excellence. It has been wrought out of emer- 
gency and occasional occurrences; and in very many instances 
its happiness has consisted in its contradicting by its results 
the good contemplated, and the object intended to be accom- 
plished. As long as the improved intelligence of the people is 
soberly employed in tracing events to their proper causes ; 
in improving their practical knowledge; in acquainting them- 
selves with the value and advantages of thelr government; 
in preserving it from abuse and encroachment, and drawing 
maxims for the future from the experience of the past, it will 
be well employed; but if in the hope of having better ministers, 
a better parliament, and fewer burthens, they trust to their un- 
derstandings for reforming the state, unravelling its confusion, 
simplifying its structure, and restoring its lost appendages, we 


shall soon be sick of our improved intelligence, and cry out 
with the poet, 


‘«‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


That this improved intelligence is sometimes a little obstreper- 
ous and refractory, the reviewer seems to be aware. He is of 
opinion, that by its operation the people are “ become too 
strong for their rulers.” ‘He affirms that “ kings, and nobles, 
and ministers, and agents of government, are no longer looked 
upon with veneration and awe; but rather with a mixture of 
contempt and jealousy.” These are broad propositions, and 
the reader is to judge for himself how far they are efficaciously 
qualified by explaining them to have reference only to corrupt 
governments, and to weak and vicious administrations. But 
our own government is surely among the most corrupt, if it 
stands in need of the great reform for which the reviewer and 
his friends contend. ah 

It has been observed by Mr. Rose, that although the influ- 
ence of the crown has increased very greatly within the last fifty 
years, yet that it has not kept pace with the general increase 
which has taken place in the same period in the wealth, weigh 
and influence of the people. Over this observation, which really 
seems to us to be as sensible in application, as it is true in fact, 
the reviewer is very triumphant. And he answers it by saying, 
that though, it is true, there is far more wealth in the country | 
than there was fifty years ago, there is not more independence; | 
there are not more men whose incomes exceed what they con- 
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ceive to be their necessary expenditure. ‘There is more extrava- 
gance, @ greater craving, and consequently more ambition.— 
‘Phere are more persons practically needy, impatient of embar- 
rassment, atid ready to sell themselves for preferment. Now it 
is singular that this is a favourite argument made use of by Mr. 
Windham in his famous speech on Mr. Curwen’s bill, in sup- 

t of what he so strenuously contends for—the necessity of 
mfluence to maintain in their efficiency the executive functions of 
the state. And all this ts the more singular, as the reviewer ob- 
serves in quoting the argument of Mr. Rose, that he will do Mr. 
Windham the justice to say that he does not make use of the 
same argument. And true, he does not; but it would have been 
candid in the reviewer to have added, that Mr. Wmdham, in 
stating the fact im a manner similar to the reviewer, drew a con- 
elusion from it diametrically the reverse of his. For this very 
inadequacy of our riches to satisfy our wants and our extrava- 
gance he pomts to as an active source of popular discontent; and 
though with some who are within the vortex of political tempta- 
tion it may facilitate the overthrow of their principles, yet with 
the far greater part, who are beyond the influence of those expect- 
ations, it is more likely to excite the dispositions which are the 
usual offspring of a sour state of discontent. Our readers will 
forgive us for quoting a part of this passage from Mr. Wind- 
ham’s speech : | 


_“ In seeking to embody the natural and unavoidable discontents 
of mankind for the purpose of overturning governments, which is 
the general description of what I should understand by jacobinism, 
it has become necessary to have recourse to something more solid 
and substantial than mere grievances of theory, and to take the dis- 
contents arising from real causes, whether the discontents them- 
selves be reasonable or not, and then to connect them as effect and 
cause with something wrong, or said to be wrong, in the practice of 
government. The discontents you are sure of ; they can never be 
=e long as men are men, and society is composed of vari- 
ous 8 and conditions, whereof some are higher and better than 
others. In a countrylike this,where a great portion of our immense 
riches is paid in contribution to the public service, no man will ever 
think himself as rich as he ought to be: for though the wealth has 
mecreased in full proportion, I believe, to its burthens, that is to say, 
to its expences; and though there never was a time when that 
wealth was more evenly diffused through all ranks and classes of 
people; yet as luxury has increased at the same time, not to say with 
equal rapidity, every man may, in some sense, describe himself as 
poor, inasmuch as his income and expenditure will, as a propor- 
tionate part, be less than it was before. It is, therefore, the singu- 
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iar and melancholy state of the poverty here described, that it is.one 
which riches cannot cure.” 


With respect to the necessity for the existence of influence 
of some kind, we have sufficiently enunciated our sentiments. 
Concerning the quantily of influence necessary to the activity of 
the state, let us not be understood to hold a proposition so mon- 
strous, as that it has no legitimate. bounds. On all hands it will 
be allowed that this line is difficult, and perhaps hardly possible 
to be drawn. It appears: to us, that it can only be ascertained 
whether it does or does not exceed these bounds, by recurrm 
to actual experience, and the comparative degrees of it exhibited 
in different periods of the country. This will at least always as- 
certain whether or not it has been in a growing state. And it 
should always be recollected, that in its nature it is a relative 
thing, and is to be set off against the strength of the opposite in- 
fluence which arises from the wealth, and weight, and eloquence, 
and imposition which draw the people the contrary way. Ets 
to be remembered how great an influence the passions of men, 
under a keen sense of privation, are exerting in a counter diree- 
tion to the interests of reason, and the support of a cause the 
benefits of which are faintly discerned, while the sacrifices it-en+ 
joins are sensibly felt and understood. 

It is worthy of remark, too, that in the general estimation of 
the quantity of the subsisting influence, every being im every of- 
fice and department under government is commonly reckoned as 
a figure in the account; asif every man who is fed by the bounty 
of another is of necessity attached to his interests; whereas, the 
real truth we believe to be, that government might well reckon _ 
among its bitterest enemies a great number of those who are 
nominally on the list of its dependents. 

We have but little room left us, and cannot therefore: go into 
details upon the actual state of the patronage and influence’ of 
the crown. We know it to be very great,—we believe it to: be 
exaggerated. We do not conceivethatachange in the constitution 
of parliament would go any way towards its podiattinle Wedoubt 
wipes this: result is seriously expected from it by the best in- 
formed among its advocates. Of one thing we are very sure, 
viz. that it cannot stifle or resist the clamours or remonstrances of 
the people when they think themselves betrayed or abused. In 
the case of the Duke of York, though all the world expected a 
much greater development of misconduct to result from the in- 
-quiry, and the motives and manner of the prosecution liave so-cu- 
riously come out; yet, in the language of Mr. Windham,“ such 
was the surprise excited in this country by a suspicion even of 
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corruption in persons of high rank and station, and such the com- 
motion which any suspicion to that effect never fails to create, 
that the Duke of York, a member of the royal family, the king’s 
own son, in full possession of his father’s favour, was fain to quit 
Lon the situation of commander in chief, which he had held for four- 
page teen years before, and to withdraw into retirement, sooner than 
Lak run the risk of the steps which parliament, it was feared, would 
baat otherwise be induced to take.” Let us recollect the various in- 
bay quiries which have of late been set on foot ; the few instances of 
tlh great delinquency which have been discovered, and the abuses 
al which have been checked. Let us consider how many lists of 
ministers have been driven from the court by the influence of the 
public feelings. And last of all, let us not forget, that in point 
of fact, if we compare the amounts of the divisions of successive 
| parliaments going with the ministers on trying questions, the 
; a| members regularly supporting government are not greater than 


in former years. 


On the great and perilous question of parliamentary re- 
form, we are therefore, upon the whole, humbly though 
firmly of opinion, that nothing systematic, general, or radical, 
is at all called for by the circumstances of the country; and 
Hee: that nothing can be adventured in this shape without incon- 
ad ceivable risk to all the pillars of public happiness. ‘We do not 
ea say that the wisdom of parliament may not, at an auspicious 
ea. | moment, make some alterations in the borough system, so far, 
ld perhaps, (but we speak with great timidity) as to remove some 
of those blemishes which afford a handle to the disaffected, and 
oh supply a plausible topic to the vulgar outcry. At the same 
ae time, we are satisfied that the representatives of these close bo- 
roughs are often among the wisest and honestest trustees of the 
ee public; and they are certainly the most firm against public 
_clamour, which may often overrule the real judgment of those 
id who represent large and populous places. 'To go back again to a 

| fact, of which no one doubts, that the real power of the state is 
centered in the House of Commons, and that virtually and substan- 
tially the force of the executive resides in the majorities of that 
asseinbly, we surely cannot avoid seeing one clear advantage result- 
ing from the close boroughs, the access they open to the influence 
of the great families of the nation, to the place where its counter- 
poise can be exerted with least violence to the machine of 
vernment. By thus intermingling the operation of the different 
sentiments, which different habits and stations inspire, we pre- 
sume to think the country is more diffusively represented than 
it would be were the Commons entirely composed of persons. 
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sent thither by the shopkeepers and artifieers of the country; 
and it is also to be feared that were elections wholly popular, 
we should have few men either of business or knowledge in th 
house. 
Now after all that we have written on this subject, we can- 
not find stomach for Mr. Roscoe’s dish of reform, the great 
and fulsome ingredient in which is downright universal suffrage. 
Nor has he at all recommended it to our palates, by assuring us 
that it is made precisely after the receipt of Sir Francis Burdett. 
To drop our allegory, we seriously wish all the friends of re- 
form to read Mr. Roscoe’s letter. We think it will send them 
back wath a sort of recoil nearer to the dictates of sound sense. 
It will be quite enough for our purpose to quote a few lines 
from the fifth page of the work. : | 


“If I might use your own mode of illustration, I should say that 
this is not proposed to be done by changing the machinery of the 
state, further than such machinery is imperfect, decayed, or use- 
less; and if the analogy might be pursued, it is precisely doing that 
which has been done in our principal manufactories, and by which 
we have in this respect obtained so decided a superiority over the 
rest of the world. That such a plan, if well digested, and passed 
into a law, by king, lords, and commons, would be carried into 
effect as easily as a turnpike bill, I have no doubt.” 


We shall not trouble ourselves with answering this sort of 
reasoning or illustration; it would be abusing the patience of. 
our readers, and squandering our own time. We shall de 
better perhaps by presenting them with a page or two 
from the candid letter of Lord Selkirk to Major Cartwright at , 
the head of this article. ' 


-“T allude to the observations which I had occasion to make in + . 


the United States of America, where a system of representation is 
established, approaching as nearly as perhaps is practicatle to the 
theoretical perfection at which you aim; and where that system is 
combined with a general diffusion of property, of itself calculated to 
check in a great degree the force of corruption, A very short ac- 
quaintance with the legislative proceedings of America may afford 
conviction, that universal suffrage and frequency of election prove 
no bar to the misconduct of representatives; and that a political ad- 
venturer, raised to power by popular favour, is fully as likely to 
abuse that power, as is the purchaser of a rotten borough. 
There is no ground for the idea, that in that country public 
affairs are managed with a higher regard to the public welfare than 
in our own, The parliament of England, with all its corruptions, 
cannot be accused of proceedings approaching, in disgrace, to the 
infamous and bare-faced jobs, which have been transacted in many 
of the legislatures of America. It is evident to the most careless 
VOL. III. NO. ¥. 
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observation, that the state of public morals is there worse than in 
England—that political integrity is less respected—that corrupt 
motives have not the same degree of check from feelings of honour, 
as they have among Englishmen. To sum up all, there is no room 
for comparison between the two countries in that great test of a 
good government, the administration of justice. 

“ When I consider that a country thus deficient in the most es- 
sential points of practical good government, has a constitution 
framed upon the very gone on to which the advocates of parlia- 
mentary reform look, as the foundation of every prospect of amend- 
ment in our own, I cannot avoid the conclusion that these principles 
are fallacious. The reasonings which have oceurred to me, as to 
the source of the fallacy, would lead me into too great length; but I 
think the observations to which I have already referred sufficiently 
justify the opinion that parliamentary reform in England would not 
have the effects which its most sincere and zealous friends anti- 
cipate. 

Me Fally as I am impressed with the opinion that parliamentary re- 
form is not the road to any practical public benefit, I am very far 
from = that there is nothing which requires reform in our go- 
vernment. I am well convinced, that there are many corruptions of 
most pernicious tendency, which may and ought to be eradicated. 
But we have to consider, how that object is to be effected, without 
endangering benefits of still greater importance. The advocates of 
a radical and entire reform have not perhaps fairly considered the 
extreme difficulty of guarding every avenue to abuse, and how often 
the measures which are taken for repressing it in one quarter, serve 
paly to open for it some new channel still more pernicious.—We 
rave a government in which, with all its corruptions, there is much 
essentially good: though particular cases of hardships may undoubt- 
edly be quoted, yet it would not be easy to find, either in the past or 
present state of the world, a parallel to the great mass of public hap- 


piness, which has grown up in England, under those institutions of 
which we complain.—The —— which our government affords 
to the personal liberty of t 


e subject, the purity of the distribution 
of justice, and the security in which every man may enjoy the fruit 
of bis industry, are surpassed in no country in the world:—hardly 
can we find one that bears the least comparison to our own. Let 
the value of that which we possess be fairly appreciated; and then 
jet us consider coolly, whether the blemishes of our government are 


ef such magnitude, as to.warrant the applieation of remedies, which, 
if they do not cure, may kill” (P. 6.) ' 


We will now dismiss our readers with once more taking the 
hberty to remind them that contemplative benefits, and practical 
advantages, are two very different things. If evils were not of indi- 
geneous growth, if they were not a part of the allotment of hu- 
manity, the business of reform would be a plain and simple 
aperation, and little more would be necessary than sensibility to 
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feel, and vigour to remove: but unhappily the case is otherwise ; 
and as there is neither absolute good, nor absolute evil in life, it 
is the business of him who would reform our condition, not sim- 
ply to separate the evil from the good, but to balance between 
evils of different magnitudes. [tis essential to those whose con- 
cern is with the constitutions of civil society, to distinguish be- 
tween adscititious and necessary ills; between these which are 
compensated by no advantages, and those which grow out of our 
felicities, and cling to our blessings, as the badges of our imper- 
fection. Without this thorough examination, we can never be 
the authors of a wholesome reform; and haply the same arrow 
that was aimed at an evil, may strike through a benefit that lies 
beyond it, and sacrifice a substantial good to the removal of a 
diminutive sorrow. Every constitution, therefore, that is adapted 
to the circumstances of man, must have a portion of evil in its 
composition ; must be disposed rather with a view to convenience 
than grace; must suit with man’s condition, his character, his 
passions, and his self-love. It is not a mere holiday puppet, to 
be gazed at for the niceness of its adjustments; but a solid ma- 
chine for’ evety-day-work, calculated to bear with rough mis- 
chances, and to survive the wear of vulgar usage ;—not an appa- 
ratus of exquisite contrivance ; not a political Venus, born of the 
froth of Platonic speculations; but a hard endurmg substance, 
worn into polish by centuries passing over it, and shaped by 
attrition and use to the purposes of life and society. 


Art. Il. A Treatise on Isoperimetrical Problems, and the Cal- 
culus of Variations. By Robert Woodhouse, A. M. F. R.S. 
Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. Deighton, Cam- 
bridge. Pp. 154. 


Propositrens of maxima and minima, which involve the 
properties of curves, are of two kinds. In one case the relation 
of the abscissa and ordinate is supposed to be given; the fluxion 
of the ordinate is assumed equal to nothing, and a particular 
value of the abscissa is thus determined, by which the magni- 
tude of the ordinate under the required circumstances can be 
readily found. This is the process of the ordinary calculus. 
In the other case, the relation of the abscissa to the ordinate, or 
of x to y, is not given, but must be determmed from the nature 
of the problem. ‘Thus, if y be some function of 2, it may be 


represented by «/2ax ~ 2°, or az"—bae) ,or various other ex- 
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pressions without number ; and the form of the equation between 
z and y is the point to be determined. The first problem of 
this sort was proposed by Newton in the Principia, namely, the 
solid of least resistance. 

The treatise before us relates to this latter kind of problems, 
which are evidently of a nature much more difficult and com- 
plicated than those belonging to the ordinary calculus. ‘The 
attention of mathematicians was drawn to this subject soon 
after the invention of the method of fluxions, and some of the 

greatest names both upon the continent and in this country 
have been engaged in the prosecution of it. But it was not tll 
after many years of patient and assiduous investigation, that a 
method was discovered sufficiently comprehensive for all the 
cases. 

The object of Mr. Woodhouse in the treatise, of which we 

zat are now to give some account to our readers, is in a certain 
i 


‘ 


he degree to combine the historical progress with the scientific de- 
dd velopement of the subject, and to lay down and mculcate the 

Lb principles of the calculus, whilst he traces its gradual and suc- 

bee cessive improvements. (See preface, p. iv.) ‘The part of the 

at work, however, which is assigned to narrative, refers almost 

: exclusively to the improvements which led to the results of La 

Grange. “ To history,” says Mr. W. “ we shall adhere no 
farther than is sufficient to preserve an unbroken series of 
methods, gradually becoming more exact and extensive; the 
series beginning with the first rude, though perfectly just, me- 
thod of James Bernoulli, and ending with La Grange’s exquisite 
and refined calculus of variations.” (P. 14.) 

The plan of combining history with science is much to be 
commended. It has been pursued with great judgment by Dr. 
Thomson in his system of chemistry; and it appears to us, 
that in all works of philosophical pretension, the advantages of 
this method, where it can be conveniently adopted, are great and 
obvious. The reason for its rare adoption in mathematical pub- 
lications seems to be this: that few departments of science are 
limited in extent, and many of them have been advanced to their 

resent maturity by a long succession of improvements, which 
it would be tedious to enumerate. y* 

_ The work is divided into eight chapters. We are prevented 
by the nature of the subject from entering into a very minute 
detail of its contents; but we shall endeavour to furnish such a 
general view, as may enable our readers to form a tolerably: 
correct idea of its menner and object. | 

In the first chapter we have the famous problem proposed by 
John Bernoulli, in 1696, which requires “ to determine ‘the 
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curve of quickest descent between two given points in a vertical 

plane.” A solution of it. was published in 1697, by his brother 
5 ames Bernoulli, professor of mathematics at Basle, who deter- 
mined the curve to be acycloid. In this solution two principles 
are involved; the first, taken from the doctrine of the ordinary 
maxima and minima; namely, that quantities at or near their 
state of minimum, may be considered constant; the other, a 
new principle, assuming that if the time down the curve is a 
minimum, the time also down any element of it is a minimum; 
or, that the property which belongs to the whole curve, belongs 
likewise to any part of it. This’ "principle the Bernoullis, and 
Brook Taylor, endeavoured to establish, as generally correct ; but, 
though the application of it be just m the present instance, it is 
not universally true; and Mr. W ‘oodhouse has, in a subsequent 
part of his work, mentioned both the exceptions to its universa- 
lity, and the reasons of them. (See pp. 61, 62.)_ 

In Bernoulli’s solution the curve is determined. to bea cycloid, 
without any regard to the relative position of the two given 
points, A and p, in the vertical plane. The same conclusion 
would be derived, if sp had any other position in the plane; so 
that a farther problem arises, to determine that particular cy- 
cloid contained between a and the vertical line, down which the 
time shall be a minimum. This problem was afterwards pro- 
posed by James Bernoulli, and solved by his brother for any 
inclination of the line, and for any form of it; that is, for any 
line whether straight or curved. He demonstrated that the 
cycloid must cut the curve at right angles: but his method 
cannot be generally applied. 

The next step in the developement of the new calculus is 
“ the famous programma of James Bernoulli, which contained the 
problem, whence the title of Isoperimetrical, since applied to 
all problems of a like kind, is derived ;” (Mr. W. p. 11.): and 
RT forms the leading article in Mr. Woodhouse’s second. 
chapter. 

The problem was the followmg: Among all isoperimetrical 
curves between given limits, to find a curve such that construct- 
ing a second curve, the ordinates of which shall be functions of 
the ordinates or ares of the other, the area of this second curve 
shall be a maximum or minimum. ‘This problem was proposed 
in 1697. The second case of it; that relating to the arcs, gave 


no little trouble to John Bernoulli, and excited considerable . 
altercation between him and his brother. At length, in 1718,. 


a solution was published by the former in the Academy of 
Sciences, of which Mr. W. justly observes, “ considering what 
was then the state of analytical science it is very admirab le, and 
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merits the eulogium which he himself has conferred on it.” 
(P. 13.) In illustration of his method, the present chapter 
supplies us with three examples. ‘The first is to find the curve 
of quickest descent, when the length is given, and the second 
and third are the two cases of the problem of James Bernoulli, 
where the ordinate is a function, first of another ordmate, and 
secondly of the arc. The last example comprises the solution 
by John Bernoulli, in 1718, and the success of the present mode 
above his former attempts, arises from the assumption of the 
variation of three elements of the curve instead of two. The 
uniformity of his specific equations, was a considerable advance 
in the solution of 1soperimetrical problem$, and solutions of a 
more recent date have been founded upon a like principle of 
uniformity. 
Here ended the researches of the Bernoullis. 


“* Towards the period of their close in 1715, Brook Taylor, in his 
‘ Methodus Incrementorum,’ solved the problem of the isoperime- 
tricals, on principles not different from those of the Bernoullis, but 
with some alteration of symbolical notation. The most material 
alteration or rather improvement, consisted in representing the 


fluxion of v, when /va is the analytical expression of the maximum 
property, thus, v= mz-++ny+1s which mode of expression, Euler, 


as gs hereafter see, skilfully availed himself of.” (Mr. W. 
p- 29. 


The state of the science at this period will be seen from the 
following account. 


_ © The methods of the Bernoullis, and of Taylor, were held at the 
time of their invention to be most complete and exact. Several 
imperfections however belong to them. They do not apply to pro- 
blems involving three or more properties; ner do they extend to 
cases involving differentials of a higher order than the first; for in- 
stance, they will not solve the problem, in which a curve is required, 
that with its radius of curvature and evolute shall contain the least 
area. Secondly, they do not extend to cases in which the analyti- 
cal expression contains, besides x, y, and their differentials, integral 
expressions; for instance, they will not solve the second case pro- 

ed in James Bernoulli’s Programma, if the isoperimetrical con- 
tion be excluded; for then the arc s, an int » Since it = fdr 


v (i+ *), is notgiven. Thirdly, they do not extend to cases in 


which the differential function, expressing the maximum, should 
y vee on a quantity, not given except under the form of a 
differential equation, and that not integrable; for instance, they will 
not solve the case of the curve of the quickest descent in a resisting 
medium, the descending body being solicited by any forces what- 
ever,” (Mr. W. p. 30.) 
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The third chapter introduces us to the first memoir of Euler 
upon this subject, published in 1733. 


‘«< He there distributes his problems into classes. Jn the first are 
problems, like that of the brachystocrone, and the curve of least 
resistance, with the property of the minimum, but without the 
isoperimetrical condition, or any other. : These are. to be solved 
from the principle of the property of a maximum, belonging to the 
elements of the curve, as well as to the curve itself; and from the 
principle of the equality between two proximate states of a quan- 
tity, when near its minimum or maximum; and they require for 


their solution the variation of two elements only of the curve.” 
(Mr. 'W. p. 32.) 


An example is given, where f/x ds is a minimum. 

Those of the second class liave, besides the property of the 
maximum, some other property, as for instance, the isoperime- 
trical. These require the variation of three elements of the 
curve, After a manner not much unlike that of John Bernoulli, 
Euler deduces similar equations, 

[cl —Q.ci=o0 
s.ct=o 


one from the isopermmetrical property [a], and the other from 


the maximum condition [z]; and observing that @ and s are 
frequently so compounded, that 9 = p 4+- dp, ands = KR + dk, 
or that the equations [c] and [d] take the forms 

p.bg (ep + 

— (r+ dR).ct, 
he obtains the equation of solution P + ar = 0. 

For convenience of solution this was a considerable step; and 
an important remark was made upon it by John Bernoulli, 
namely, that the properties [a] and [B] were commutable; thus 
whether we investigate the curve, which with a given length 
contains the greatest area; or the curve, which with a given 
area contains the greatest length, the resulting equation is the 
same. 

The conclusions already obtained were generalized by their 
author, and arranged in a table containing fifteen forms. These 
were at that time very useful in practice, but are now super- 
seded; a similar remark may be extended to nine additional 
forms, which he afterwards deduced. 

The application of these forms was to the second class of 
problems, which involve only two properties. The third class 
contams three, and to this he now directed his attention. Of 
this sort is the following: Required the curve, which among ail 
curves of the same length and the same area is such that the 
time down it isa minimum. Here four elements of the curve 
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must be assumed to vary, andthe general form of the similar 
equations is Pp. bg — Q. ci + RK. dd, bg, ci, and dé being simi- 
lar variations of the ordinate; and the resulting equation of 
solution is p + ap + 62% = 0. Hence if the quantities r, p, 
and # are contained in the table of forms, the problems of the 
third class will be solved in a manner similar to those of the 
second. 

By this time Euler had left the Bernoullis far behind. “ Se- 
veral important objects had been attained by him; the solution 
of problems involving three or more properties; the reduction 
of such problems to a dependence on two or more similar equa- 
tions; the solution of problems of the first class, and of some 
of higher classes, by a more general method, and by reference 
to a table of formule.” (Mr. W. p. 47.) 

These methods, however, were still defective. 


* Problems, involving the differentials of x or y, of an higher 
order than the second, cannot be solved by them; for instance, that 


which requires, amongst all other curves, one in which im is a 


maximum or minimum. Secondly, problems cannot be generdily 
solved by them, which involve integrals, such not being constant; 
for instance, that in which it should be required to find a curve, 
that amongst all other curves has its center of gravity lowest. 
Euler solves this problem, when another condition, that of the 
isoperimetrical property, is added; for then the arc s, the integral 
of dr ./(1 + =)» is in all curves supposed to be the same.” (Mr: 
W. p. 48.) 

We come in the fourth chapter to the second memoir of 
Euler, in which he made very considerable improvements upon 
his former researches. In his former memoir, the analytical ex- 
pression for the maximum being /vdr, the resulting equation is 
deduced from the substitution ot certain functions of 2, y, &e. 
for v; in the present memoir he follows the substitution of 
Brook Taylot, thaking 

dy = mdr.+ ndy + rdp+ odq + &c. where 


d 
p=2,q=2 &e. ; 


This formula supersedes the table, which contained his particu- 
lar equations in the former memoir, and belongs to problems of 
all classes involving definite expressions. _“ In fact all problems, . 
in which integral expressions do not enter, are solved by it; and 
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although Euler himself, and afterwards La Grange, very materially 
simplified and expedited its proof, yet, as a formula of solution, 
it still remains as a final result ofall researches on this subject.”, 
(Mr. W. p. 58.) 


The number of ordinates, which must be made to vary, de- 
pends upon the number of properties contained in the problem ; 
and according to this number the problems are classed. But 
the number of terms to be used in the formula will depend upon 
the order of differentials, which the problem involves. If dr 
and dy alone be involved, two terms mdv + ndy are sufficient. 
If dp be involved = =, the problem is of the second order, and 


three terms are required, mdr + ndy + rdp. If dq be involved 


os = , it is of the third order, and four terms are wanted in the 
computation. 


The preceding method is founded upon the principle, that if 
a portion of the curve possesses the property of maximum or 
minimum, the same property belongs to the whole of the curve. 
This is not true when the quantity v in /vdz contains the arc s 
or other integral quantities ; in such cases the method cannot be 
applied, except when the integral is by the conditions the same 
m all curves, among which the required curve is to be found. 


Of the improved state of the science at this period Mr. Wood- 
house speaks in the following terms : 


«‘ Very important objects were obtained by Euler in this memoir. 
The solution of problems involving differentials of any order; the 
invention of a formula including his former formule, which to the 
number of twenty-four he had inserted in a table; the partial solu- 
tion of problems involving integral expressions ; the establishment 
of his theorems and formule by easier processes. | 

‘“¢ An author is usually, more than justly, fond of his last inven- 
tions : and Euler, by this memoir, thought he had nearly perfected. 
the method of solving isoperimetrical problems; yet his methods 
were not without their imperfections. They afforded no general 
solutions of problems involving integral expressions ; and erroneous 
solutions when the differential function depended on a quantity given. 
solely by a differential equation not generally integrable; and the ~ 
cause of these imperfections was the assumption of the principle, 
that the whole curve will be endowed with the property of maximum. 
or minimum, if any portion whatever of it possess the same.”” (Mr. 
W. p. 63.) 

The 5th chapter furnishes an account of Euler’s tract, entitled 
“‘ Methodus inveniendi Lineas Curvas Proprigtate maximi mini- 


mive gaudentes.” For a short view of it we shall again have 
recourse to Mr. Woodhouse. | . 
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“ This work appeared in the year 1744, about three years after 
the publication of his last memoir on the same subject. It was in- 
tended, and with a few exceptions it must be conceded, to be a 
complete treatise ; containing essentially all the requisite methods of 
solution, with great abundance and variety of examples and illustra- 
tions. There is wanting, however, to make it a perfect work, and 
on the subject the best extant, a new algorithm ; a more compen- 
dious of establishing the theorems; and certain supplemental 
formula, that determine, not the nature of the curve, if a curve be 
the object of enquiry, but the conditions according to which it must 
be drawn. These desiderata were afterwards supplied by the fertile 
genius of La Grange. 

“ The former memoir contained, as it has been already stated, 
abundance of valuable matter, but ill arranged. The distribution 
and arrangement, however, of the present work is extremely lu- 
minous and regular, Absolute maxima and minima are first treated _ 
of, which concern curves that are to be determined solely by the 
property of maximum or minimum; such a curve is the brachy- 
stochrone, which has the property of the least time out ofall curves 
whatever that can be drawn between two given points. The curve, 
generating by its rotation round its axis the solid of least resistance, 
is another. 

- “Tf fdvex be the analytical expression of the maximum or mini- 

mum, V may contain either determinate or indeterminate quantities, 

* sach as integrals. Euler first considers the former cases, that is, 

when v contains only quantities, such as 2, y, “4 aa ie &c. which 

are plainly determinate quantities, that is, of assignable value, when 
or y is given. | 

* After absolute, relative maxima and minima are treated of; 
these relate to curves that are to be determined not solely by the 
maximum property, but conjointly by that and other properties. 
Such a curve is the brachystochrone, when the property of equal 
length becomes an additional condition ; that is, when the curve of 
quickest descent is required, not amongst all curves whatever, that 
can be drawn between two given points, but only amongst those that 
are of a given length: such also is the brachystochrone, when a 
third condition, that of equal area, is added. 

*“ In these cases of ive maxima and minima, the quantity v, 
when /vds represents a property, may or may not include integral 

ressions ; and since by an artifice, like that which we have stated, 
Euler reduces all questions, in which are inveived two or more pro- 
perties, analytically expressed by /vds, /xdx, fxdz, to this form, 
Svdze + afvdx +- bfxdx + &c. 
the determination of all cases is reduced, ultimately, to that of an 
absolute maximum or minimum.” (Mr. W. p. 65.) 


In treating the first and simplest case, where /vdv is the maxi- 
mum OF Minimum property, and v a determinate function of 2, 
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y, “%, &c. Euler adopts a method of demonstration similar to 


one which he had formerly used, since the assigned property 
belongs equally to the curve and its element. He assumes 
dv = mdr + ndy + edp + Qdq; and by calculating the va- 
riations, which arise in the several successive values of this ex- 
pression from a variation of the ordinates, he obtains an equation 
of this form, fi? 


which formula, as Mr. Woodhouse observes, “ will solve all 
questions of absolute maxima that do not involve integral ex- 
pressions, or differential expressions of a higher order than dg, 


or a2; and by means of the principle and formula stated in 


p. 56”—[namely, that if /vdx be a maximum, and /wdz a con- 
stant quantity, instead of two operations we may substitute one, 
and deduce the resulting equation from /(v + aw)dr]—*“ will 
solve all questions of relative maxima, that neither involve in- 


tegral nor differential expressions of a higher order than 75.” 


»  Qur limits will not permit us to enter into the investigation 
of this formula; and we shall therefore not attempt to explain 
the principles which determine what quantities suffer variation 
by a change in the ordinates, or how many successive values of 
dv are to be taken in the demonstration, ‘This subject is clearly 
explained by Mr. Woodhouse: and we shall content ourselves 
with stating, that as in the last case the general expression was 
deduced by assuming three values in succession, so if four be 
assumed, the equation will be 


dp dQ 


Secondly, v may contain an integral expression, or be of the 
form t/zdr. In the solution of this case, the method of Euler, 
though similar to his last, is very tedious and complicated ; and 
as it has been superseded by a better method of computation, no 
farther explanation of it is given in this treatise. - 

Euler had previously “ reduced problems of relative maxima 
and minima to a dependence on as ery! sinsilar equations as the 
properties proposed ; for instance, if the curve required was to 


possess two properties, the equations would be of the form 
r.bg — s.ci,in which s = x + dr.” (P.74.) In the present 
work he gives.a general proof of the principle; and it 1s illus- 
trated by Mr, W. in a very satisfactory manner. ~ It 1s farther 
shewn by this process, that ; 


dp dQ 
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* All questions of relative are reduced to those of absolute maxima 
and minima : for similar reasonings and properties hold, when the 
curve sought, instead of two, has three, four, &c. properties : and if 
such properties be expressed by 
fvdz, fudr, &c. 
then we must solve the question as one of absolute maximum and 
minimum; and enquire what the curve is that has the property 


expressed by 
+ afede + bfwar + cfvdr. 
+ ‘*¢ Euler, besides the cases already mentioned, solves also those, 
A in which v contains quantities neither determinate, such as x, y, p, 


&c. nor integrals ; but expressed solely under the forms of differen- 
tial equations. What we have given however is sufficient to ex- 
plain and illustrate Euler’s method. The results of that method 
are, for the practical solution of problems, under a most convenient 
form. On that head there is nothing to desire. Neither is there 


any want of perspicuity in the principle or in the conduct of his 
: method. It is the length of the operation attendant on his method, 
+3 sthe want of mechanism in his calculus, that are objectionable. 
tr These inconveniences La Grange removed ; but as in such cases it 
ane not unfrequently happens, whilst he rendered the process of calcu- 
Paw lation more expeditious, he deprived its principles of their plainness 
and perspicuity.”” (P. 78.) | 
pire In the 6th chapter we have some account of the calculus of 
Pal variations as improved by La Grange. For the peculiar incre- 
eae ment, which depends on the increase of the ordinate, he substi- 
at tuted the symbol ¢, The use of this symbol is illustrated by 
Bt rf : Mr. W. in several instances, Like the symbol d of the differ- 
Fe ential calculus, it denotes either a quantity or an operation ; and 
Li | the rules of the differential calculus apply with little alteration 
th to the calculus of variations. Whatever be the function v, 
fee: | if dv = mdr + ndy + rdp + odq + &c. 
then dv = mor + noy pdp + + Ke. 
ay In order to illustrate the use of the new algorithm, we are 
nor presented (p. 85) with another solution of the brachystochrone ; 
rare it is conducted on the same principles with the former solutions, 
eat but the process is less peculiar. 
rey Another improvement, introduced by La Grange, was that of 
me | deducing the expression for the variation of /vdz, by combining 
ie with the variation process an integral process. His method is. 
ea y shewn in finding an expression for 3/vdx, where v is a function 
| hh of 2, y, p,r, &c. the law of the formation of p, g, r being as before. 
ey The following is the form deduced. sh 


= viz + — + &e,) 
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+(p—- 2 4 bw 
+(o- + &e.) ddw 


+ &c. + K, 


where k is the sum of the corrections introduced by the inte- 
tions. 

If ¢r = 0, or x have no variation, the first part of this formula 
will coincide with Euler’s; for the latter part we are indebted 
to La Grange, who further deduced the value of the variation, 
when taken between two specified limits. Euler’s formule will 
_ determine the nature of the curve or the relation of x to y; but: 
other considerations sometimes occur im which they cannot be 
applied. For example; the curve of quickest descent between 
two given points, or between a given point and any other point 
in a right Ime or a curve, is a cycloid. This can be proved by 
the equation of Euler; but to determine the particular cycloid, 
down which the time is a minimum, or the angle in which the 
cycloid-must cut the straight line or the curve, we must have 
recourse to the formula of La Grange. Pe 
_ The use of this formula, when adapted to the variation be- 
tween two limits, is exemplified toward the close of the work in 
several cases, which may be considered as undetermined condi- 
tions, belonging to certain problems, in which the relation of x 
to y had been previously determined. The’ defectiveness of 
Euler’s equations has thus been supplied, and the solution of 
isoperimetrical problems may be considered as.complete. . 

The remainder of this chapter relates principally to the second 
and third problems of La Grange; and the variation of /vdz is 
determined according to differeut assumptions for the value of 
dy. These pages are so purely mathematical, that we despair 
of giving a very satisfactory idea of them without entering ito 
detail; and we are unwilling to lengthen this already extended 
article by analytical disquisitions or the mere exhibition of 
formule. It may be sufficient to state, that among the expres- 
sions deduced is one adapted to the case, in which v contains an ~ 
integral s, and that all the formule of solution to determine the 
nature of the curve were invented by Euler, with the exception 
of two; these two conclude the chapter. : 

The 7th chapter exhibits the general method of treating iso- 
perimetrical problems, as given by La Grange in the “ Lecons 
sur le Calcul ‘des Fonctions.” Mr. W. remarks of this a 
that “ it is distinguished rather by its mode of treating the ques- 
tion, than by any thing novel in its principles.” (P. 100.) The 
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rules which it comprizes extend to all cases of maxima and mi- 
nima, both absolute and relative. 

The 8th chapter contains a variety of problems to exemplify 
the application of the principles already establithed. With a view 
to simplify and facilitate the solution of them, certain particular 
expressions are in the beginning of the chapter deduced from the 
general formula : they are for the most part easily remembered, 
and not difficult in application. The first eleven problems im- 
volve only one property, that of the maximum or mmimum ; 
“ and therefore in strictness, as Mr. W. remarks, ought not to 
be classed amongst isoperimetrical problems, since they involve 
neither the isoperimetrical property, properly so called, nor any 
other equally affecting the theory and the analytical processes.” 
(P. 121.) ‘The remaining problems involve more than one pro- 
perty, and the author concludes his work with an illustration of 
the determmate formule of La Grange. 

'To those who are little conversant with mathematical studies, 
we are perfectly sensible that this account of Mr. Woodhouse’s 
publication will at best appear somewhat obscure ; and we are 
not quite certain that even all of our mathematical readers will 
follow out every part of it, unless their attention has been pre- 
viously directed to this particular department of science. The 
subject certainly cannot be classed among such as are of very 
easy comprehension; but by those who have a taste for analytical 
pursuits, we think that the ~soil before us will m general ie read 
with pleasure. 

To many the notation will be somewhat repulsive; and the 
question will probably be asked, why could not the author avail 
himself of the English notation instead of the foreign? where 
was the necessity for puzzling his readers by rejecting the lan- 
guage and the process, to which, if they understand the doctrme 
of fluxions, they are already accustomed, and involving his re- 
searches in the mists of ds and deltas? The advantages of a 
fresh notation ought unquestionably to be obvious, and such Mr. 
Woodhouse considers to be the case m the present instance*. 
Whether there was sufficient reason to justify the innovation we 
pretend not to decide; but we sate? certainly recommend to 
those who the work to perform the differential operations 
m the differential language: habit will render the use of that 
a easy, uncouth and forbidding as it may at first sight 


Reda begotintly urged as an objection to analytical disquisitions, 
that their authors are in too great haste to generalize ; hence it 


. ® See preface, p. 6. 
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happens that some of their reasonings appear hardly conclusive, 
and some of the results not perfectly satisiactory. ‘The force of 
this objection must be sometimes admitted ; but it must be fur- 
ther observed, that general reasoning is often better compre- 
hended when we see it applied in particular instances; and, 
unless we deceive ourselves, the former chapters of this treatise 
will be more fully understood after the perusal of the last, in 
which the formule are applied to the solution of problems. 
Should it after all be demanded, what is the immediate use of 
these enquiries, and what practical pur are they likely to 
answer, we venture to reply, that though the first place is un- 
doubtedly to be given to those works of science which can be 
converted to the purposes of life, yet no science is therefore to 
be rejected because its application is not at first perceptible. 
The seasons would doubtless have observed their appointed pe- 
riods, and the enjoyments of life would have suffered little dimi 
nution, though problems on isoperimetry had never existed; but 
it would be a pew and a barbarous rule, which would fetter the 
laudable exertions of genius, and without any respect for intellec- 
tual excellence or the general improvement of knowledge, would 
look at practical benefits as the sole test and standard of utility. 
To combine practice with theory is unquestionably the higher 
praise; such was the praise of Maclaurm: “ His peculiar merit 
as a philosopher was, that all his studies were accommodated to 
general utility; and we find in many places of his works an 
plication even of the most abstruse theories to the perfecting of 
mechanical arts*.” But he also must be considered as entitled 
to no mean commendation, whose labours are directed to im- 


rove the powers of the mind, and to extend the boundaries’ of 
iberal science. 
In the prosecution of his enquiries Mr. Woodhouse has con- 
fined himself almost eliaasirvelly to the mathematicians of the 
continent. Among the reasons which induced him to pass over 
the researches of our own countrymen are these: 1. That he 
wished to arrive by the most regular process at the conclusions 
of La Grange. 2. That the chapters usually assigned to this 
subject in our treatises on fluxions are defective and inadequate. 
The chief notice which is taken of their labours we have in the 
following passage. | 
“The researches of Maclaurin, Emerson, and Simpson on this 
subject, may here be noticed. With regard to practical methods of 
solution, they do not_extend so far as those of Euler, which we 
have been speaking of; and in point of perspicuity, if we except 


* Life of Maclaurin prefixed to his Fluxions, p. xviii. second edition. 
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Maclaurin, the other two mathematicians are inferior to the learned 
foreigner. 
«« The methods of Maclaurin and Simpson (for Emerson’s is 
plainly taken from that of the former,) extend to cases, in which 
more than one property is involved; but ‘they are inapplicacle to 
the three cases, and the connected problems enumerated in p. 30. 
‘¢ Maclaurin’s formula of solution is this: if x and z are functions 
of x, then if xds — zdy be a minimum or maximum, xdy = ds: 
This result is included amongst Euler’s. . For since xds expresses 


one property, and dx — dr, or since x is a function of 2, we 
have by form 111, the quantity corresponding to Pp (sce p. 41,) =d. 
(x. 7), and for zdy expressing the other property, by form 11, 


the quantity, corresponding to Pp = = 
sulting equation is )=> a. dz,-and xdy = a zds, the same re- 
sult in fact as Maclaurin’s. 

“‘ Simpson’s method is equally restricted with Maclaurin’s; it 
rests too on the assumption of the principle, that the property of 
minimum or maximum, true for the whole curve, is true also for 
any portion of it. The want of generality, therefore, in this prin- 
ciple, would vitiate the method in its application to the excepted 

“ The methods just described solve not problems of greater depth 
and intricacy than those of the Bernoullis; although it must be re- 
marked, they are invested with greater analytical neatness.and 
compactness. They are not however more perspicuous; and even if 
they did possess greater extent and clearness, it would not suit the 
purpose of the present tract longer to insist on them, since the 
conduct us not towards that formula and algorithm, with which the 
researches on this subject have been closed.” (P. 48.) 


We must, however, be excused for thinking, that a little en- - 
largement of the plan would have made this, at least in the 
estimation of Englishmen, a more perfect treatise. We would 
have recommended the addition of two chapters, each in fact 
independent of the plan, which the author has prescribed to 
himself, Of these the first should contain a distinct enunciation 
of the methods* proposed in the books of fluxions which have 


.dr; consequently: the’ re- 


* The following short account may give some idea of the methods adopted 
since the time of Maclaurin. | 


Emerson preseuts us with two rules, The first is deduced from the ordinates of 
a curve in arithmetic progression. The determination of the equation depends 
upon the position of the intermediate ordinate. The principle upon which his 


_ demonstration is founded is, that the maximum or minimum, which belongs to the 


whole curve, must belong to the part intercepted between the ordinates. Thus if 
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been published in this country, and a detail of the reasons why 
they are defective: the second should give the elements of the 
science, on geometrical principles. any persons who shrink 
from the pursuit of abstruse enquiries, would read and under- 
stand the a process, and make themselves masters of 
~ elements. A very elegant and perspicuous chapter on this 
t has sunbdeien appeared in the third volume of “ A Course 
of athematics,” by Dr. Hutton, who has reduced into-system 
the chief propositions of L’huillier, Le Gendre, and Horsley, 
together with some additional propositions, which those yeo- 
meters had not deduced. We should have recommended a 
geometrical chapter on the elements with the more earnestness, 
because with some writers it seems a settled principle, that 
geometry is never to be admitted, where analysis can by any 
contrivance supply its place. 
If the length of this article appears to be disproportioned to 
the magnitude of the work under REISE IH this circumstance 


one given quantity = A+B+C+D+E+ &c. ware another which is OS to 
be a maximum = 4+5+c+d+e &c. and all the quantities be supposed constant 
except two, which rrbes ay we have C + D constant, and c+d a maximum; 


hence C + D = 0; andc+d=0; and the parts C and D, ¢ and d, being ex- 
pressed in terms of the same variable quantities, we can from the solution of the 
equation determine the nature of the curve. His second rule applies to cases 


which are somewhat more complex. He supposes As — Bz to be a maximum or 


minimum, and proves Ar = Bs, A and B being fanctions of z or s. This process 
merely reciprocates the functions A and B. The demonstration of Lyons is simi- 
lar to Emerson’s ; the same remark applies to Mr. Vince's. 


- Simpson’s theorem supposes that when /y"u is equal to a given value, then 


> n 
Sy: wt yi is a maximum or minimum ; and his conclusion is that 


y*~! 


be functions of y, then in order to have S why + v" a maximum or minimum 


Py 
> x @s vy’) must be a constant quantity. This expression is to be 


applied to particular cases, and the equation of the curve to be deduced by sub- 
stitution. For the cases in which a new condition is introdaced, and to which this 


expression does-not apply, he gives the equation = 


a. 2 
q are constant quantities. 


The principle of uniformity is introduced by most writers in the solution of 
cases after the mauner of John Bernoulli. 
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where p and 
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will at least serve to prove to Mr. Woodhouse, that we appre- 
ciate with due respect the labour and ingenuity which he has 
displayed in the compilation of his treatise; and will also, we 
hope, preclude the necessity of additional recommendation to the 
lovers of analytics. If there be any part of the volume which we 


Ld 
A 


ita could wish to expunge, it is the notice of the quarrel between 
tie the two Bernoullis; and we wish it merely for the credit of 
science. When liberal minds are engaged in mathematical dis- 
anil quisitions, and abstract truth is the only object of research, it 
reid might be supposed that acrimonious feelings would never in- 
233 ity trude; or if the detection of occasional error did sometimes 
Hide alarm the vigilance of self-esteem, that the pain would be slight 
aa and the recollection of it would soon pass away. Of the irrita- 
Peat) tion which could induce John Bernoulli to treat with marked 
Be a, disrespect the memory of a brother, who had been dead for six- 
1 teen years, and against whom he had no reasonable charge, we 
# trust there are few examples. The fact however must be re- 


corded as an additional proof, where proofs in abundance.exist 
already, that no attainments in science can supersede the ne- 
cessity of religious principle ; that philosophical speculation is 
unable to purify the mind, and that we must look to christianity 
alone for the conquest of the passions and the reformation of the 
heart. If it could be made out, but it certainly never can be 
proved, that the love of abstract verities is fatal to those charities 
and affections which bind man to man, and form the harmony of 
social life ; if every mathematician in short were of the temper 
of John Bernoulli, we should consider attainments in science as 
purchased indeed at an extravagant rate; and the mildest obser- 
vation which we could bring ourselves to pass upon such learn- 
ing would be in the words of the poet, 


«‘ When I weigh this seeming wisdom well, 
And prove it in the infallible result. 

So hollow and so false, I feel my heart 
Dissolve in pity, and account the learn’d, 
If this be learning, most of all deceived,” 


Cewrprr. 
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Art. IIT. The West Indians defended against the Accusations of 
their Calumniators; or, Facts versus Prejudices. _ By a Gen- 
_ tleman. Meyler, Bath. Mawman; Robinson; Hardy; Lon- 
don. 1811. 
2. The present ruinous State of the West India Islands sub- 
_ mitted to the People of the British Empire, with a few Re- 
marks upon the Imposition and Oppressions, under which the 
Merchants and Planters of those Islands have long suffered. 
_ Bya Native of Jamaica. London: Sherwood and Co. 1811. 
3. An Essay on the good Effects which may be derived in the 
British West Indies, in Consequence of the Abolition of the 
African Slave Trade; including an Inquiry into the present 
insular Policy of those Colonies. By Stephen Gaisford, Esq. 
London: Baldwm; Hatchard. 1811. 
4. Notices respecting Jamaica in 1808, 1809, and 1810. By 
Gilbert Mathison, Esq. Stockdale. 1911. | 
5. Practical Rules for the Management and medical Treat- 
v ment of Negro Slaves in the Sugar Colomes. By a profes- 
sional Planter. London: Vernor and Co.; Hatchard. 1811. 
6.4 Letter to the Governors, Legislators, and Proprietors of 
_ Plantations in the British West India Islands. By the 


Right Reverend Beilby Porteus, D.D. Bishop of London. 
Cadell; Rivington: 1808. 


Even in these extraordinary times it would probably excite 
some surprise, were the farmers of Great Britain to present a 
petition to the legislature, setting forth, that they laboured under 
great “ imposition” and “ oppression,” masmuch as it was found 
impossible for them to make large profits by their farms, con-. 
sistently with their immunity from all personal superintendence ; 
that their fields would not plough themselves, or their corn and 
cattle spontaneously proceed to the market or to the shambles, 
while their owners were enjoying the busy pleasures of the me- 
tropolis, or the vacant flutter of a watering place. Nor, sup- 
are them to have succeeded by unfeeling, oppressive, or 1l- 
egitimate contrivances, in rendering these opposite objects 
compatible, would theit complaint appear more worthy of at- 
tention, should they fancy themselves injured by a legislative pro- 
hibition of these same contrivances. As well might the smug- 
gler complain of the reduction of the duties on tea and spirits, 
or the band of midnight robbers and assassins, of those precau- 
tious of police which we trust will shortly deprive that numer- 
ous portion of the community of the vested interest which they 
have assumed to themselves in the acquisitions of industry. * 
E2 


=. . West Indies as affected by the 


That the complaints preferred in the two first of the above- 
mentioned pamphlets bear somewhat of the character to which 
we have alluded, we think will evidently appear from a brief 
summary of the contents of the third and fourth; while the two 
last afford experimental and convincing proofs, that the remedy 
for all the evils complained of has long been in the hands of 
the complainants; nay, that they have been solicited by motives 
of interest, of honour, of humanity, and of religion, by every 
sentiment in short which can influence the heart and the conduct 
of men, to hasten the application of it. ‘Those who have been 
deaf to the solicitation, are very naturally suffermg for their ob- 
duracy; and it is because we thmk that the skirmishing at the 
outposts, announced in these pamphlets, portends a grand attack 
upon the main citadel of the measure itself that we have thought 
it incumbent upon us to investigate the merits of a subject 
which, amply as it was discussed for twelve years preceding the 
year 1807, is now reappearing under an aspect somewhat new, 
and supported by arguments which were merged in the supreme 
importance of the original question. ‘The pamphlets before us 
are all (excepting the last), from the pens of persons of profes- 
sional knowledge in West Indian affairs; their authority is 
therefore equal, and we think that a fairer mode of discussing 
the question can scarcely be adopted, than by first stating the 
evils which some of these gentlemen have felt, and after oppos- 
ing to them the advantages experienced by others, to point out the 
practical results which have afforded complete satisfaction to 
the minds of the remainder. Thus may we hope to arrive at 
conclusions, which, however adverse they may be to the mis- 
taken interests and the bad passions of some of the parties con- 
cerned, cannot with any shew of reason incur the charge of vi- 
sionary humanity or morbid sensibility. 

We have somewhere read that the characteristic qualities of an 
English gentleman are courtesy and courage. But the “ gentle- 
man” (Mr. Edward White)* whose lucubrations it is our duty 
first to notice, seems disposed to atone for any little deficiency 
in the former quality by a double portion of the latter. For in 
the very teeth of the recorded enormities of Messrs. Hodge and 


- another planter whom we abstain from naming, to which the 


newspapers of the day gave enough of publicity to exonerate us 
from the painful task of detailing them, be actually sets out with 
the professed object of justifying the slave trade by proving 
“ that the condition of the negroes in the West Indies is prefer- 
ahle to their state in their own country.” With this laudable 


* See the title to the first pamphlet at the head of this article. 
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intent he proceeds to cite some authorities, to prove that slavery 
exists among some of the tribes in Africa; that the people are 
the property of the king, who may separate children from pa- 
rents, wives from husbands, and tear asunder at his will all the 
ligaments of kindred. "That human victims are offered up to 
the idols of the country, or sacrificed to the caprices of the 
chiefs, that certain English sailors were “ seized, cut in 
pieces, salted, and eaten,” and that the natives boasted to some 
Portuguese gentlemen who upbraided them with it, “ that En- 
glish beef was very good.” Our readers are no doubt fully 
aware what a complete justification all this (supposing it to be 
true) offers of the flayings, parboilings, and lacerations, of the 
African slaves by the Christian planters of Nevis, and Antigua. 
It is evidently a refined deduction from the enlarged and phi- 
losophical principle, that the true object of all law, and there- 
fore of the moral law, is not so much the punishment of the in- 
dividual as to prevent the multiplication of crimes. 

Nothing therefore can be more conclusive than that A. may 
with perfect innocence rob and murder B. provided he can 
prove that C. would have perpetrated the crime if A. had ab- 
stained from it; for clearly no additional crime is thus added to 
the stock of public vice, but merely the same crime transferred 
to different agents; public morality therefore is not injured; un- 
less indeed C. should set about to console himself for his disa 
pointment by robbing and murdering D., which seems upon the 
whole not improbable. Nor have we heard that the transfer of 
many of the abovementioned cruelties from Africa to the 
West Indies has at all operated towards their diminution in 
Africa. The wars, the murders, the flayings, the forcible sepa- 
ration of the most tender connections, appear rather to have in- 
creased than decreased in that devoted country; and as Mr. 
Wilberforce with no less truth than acuteness has observed, 
Africa exhibits the only instance of a country which has had 
communication with others more civilized than itself; where 
the regions on the coast are in a state of utter ignorance and 
barbarism, (which also are always found to be the greatest where 
the intercourse with the Europeans has been the longest and 
the most intimate,) while the interior countries, where not the 
face of a white man was ever seen, are far more advanced in the 
comforts and improvements of social life. ‘ 

But our “ gentleman” lays os stress upon the protection 
afforded to the slaves by the colonial laws; as if it was not noto- 
rious to every man at all acquainted with the actual state of 
society in the West Indies, that those laws are little more than a 
dead letter, unless where private pique or individual jealousy 
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among the planters may occasionally call them into action; 
and as one of the books before us plamly admits, were passed 
chiefly “ with a view to silence the clamours for a reform at 
home.” (Practical Rules, p. 13.) 3 
We beg however that we may not be understood as intending 
to cast any general reflection upon the humanity of the propre- 
etors of West India estates. We believe that the majority of 
those gentlemen would turn with horror. from the sight of 
practices which are often perpetrated by their agents on their 
property; and that they are merely desirous, without much in- 
quiry, to draw from it the same profits which were enjoyed by 
those through whose hands it was transmitted. , 
- But it must be recollected that very few of these estates are 
under the immediate view and management. of the proprietors, 
and that the agents have an interest in forcing the labour of the 
negroes in order to recommend themselves to their employers 
by procuring great present returns, without regarding the ulti- 
mate deterioration of the property. Casting aside however all 
considerations of this kind, we must strenuously insist, that 
where the power of abuse such as it has been exhibited in the 
long career of impunity through which the enormities of Messrs. 
Hodge and the other planter were carried, exists, it is. more 
than ordinarily liable to be called into action by the passions 
of men emancipated from the checks imposed by religion, mo- 
rality, or the decencies of society. Governor Elliott's dispatches 
are damning documents in proof of this proposition, nor can 
any “ gentleman’s” arguments or assertions concerning the 
tender treatment of the negroes, contradicted as they are by the 
admissions of “ professional planters” themselves, at all weaken 
their effect. We shall therefore take leave of the work before 
us, after presenting our readers with one of the most refined and 
original morsels of biblical criticism which we will venture to 
say was ever offered to the world. “ Slavery,” says this en- 
lightened christian writer, “ is distinctly authorized in many pas- 
sages in Holy Writ, and positively enjoined in others, parti- 
cularly in the 25 chap. Leviticus, v. 44 and 45. ‘ Both thy 
bondsmen and thy bondsmaids which thou shalt have, shall be 
of the Heathen that are round about you; of them shail ye bu 
bondsmen and bondsmaids.’ ‘ Moreover of the children of the 
stranger that do sojourn among you, of them shall ye.buy, and 
they shall be in your possession.’ ‘ And ye shal/ take them as 
an wheritance for your children after you to inherit them for a 
they be your bondsmen for ever. “Thus,” 
e continues, “ stood the old law, which” (to bring it home to 
christians) “ our Saviour tells us he ‘came not to destroy but to 
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fulfl’” (P. 38, 34.) The deduction is really drawn with 


very logical precision, and the christian community owes great 
obligation to Mr. Edward White for the new light which he 
has let in upon us. We take shame to ourselves that we were 
not before aware of the imperative obligation under which we 
lay as Christians to purchase slaves and transmit them to our 
posterity; and we think that the circumstance throws consider- 
able light on the causes of the aversion entertained by the plant- 
ers to any attempt at converting their negroes to christianity. 
Those negroes would then of course be commanded by their 
religion to take slaves from among the heathen, and we fear 
that according to Mr. Edward White’s interpretation of the 
imperative law, there would be something like an absolute ne- 
cessity that they should lead away their own oppressors into 
bondage. 

We cannot however dismiss this subject entirely, without ob- 
serving in answer to all those reasoners who profess to justify 
slavery from the Bible, that christianity has undoubtedly provided, 
though without express precept, a sure and inoffensive remedy for 
all oppressive customs, in the gradual operation of it’s mild and 
liberal maxims; these have in point of fact absolutely unloosed 
the bonds of slavery in most parts of the christian world; a fact 
honourableto christianity, and more conclusive to every man who 
-believes that God turns the hearts of men as he wills, than the 
legal quotations of any gentleman whatever. 

The next pamphlet treats the subject in a manner a little 
more consistent with common sense. According to this writer, 
“the present rumous state of the West India islands” is en- 
tirely to be ascribed to certain “ impositions and oppressions 


upon the merchants and planters of those islands,” which are’ 


thus enumerated. In the first place it appears, that the planters 
by forced importations of negroes into the old and newly ac- 
quired colonies, and by exclusively directing their labour to the 
cultivation of coffee and sugar (although by the healthy occupa- 
tion of agriculture they might have suppled their colomes with 
much for which they are now dependent upon foreigners), have 
exceedingly overstocked the market with those commodities ; 
having raised and exported an average produce of about a third 
more than the present state of the European demand eam take 
off: and the legislature has actually imposed upon them the 
abominable oppression of vetusing to force a market for this 
surplus produce so acquired, at the expence of the agriculiural 
interests of the mother country, and of imterfermg with those 
laws upon which the actual subsistence of her population de- 
pends; and in the case of the coffee, at the expeuce of the fair 
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and old established profits of the East India company. Weare 
not surprised that in all this “ obstruction to industry” the 
native of Jamaica plainly foresees “ that a torrent of anarchy 
will rush in upon these islands, devoted, from a want of foresight 
in persons at the helm of affairs, to certaindestruction.” If the 
case be so, we are really very sorry for it; just as sorry as we 
should be to find that the farmers had raised more hemp than 
they could sell to a profit, or the breeders more cattle than the 
graziers could take off their hands. But we really can perceive 
but one effectual remedy for all this, namely, to reduce the 
supply to the demand, which in the case of the West India 
planter might be done with great political, and as we hope pre- 
sently to make appear, With great moral advantage. We could 
never consent, for the sake of the farmers, to interfere with the 
Coventry ribbon-weaver, by enacting that ladies should wear 
hempen girdles; nor for the sake of the breeders to interfere 
with the cultivator, by enacting that arable land should be laid 
down in grass. We should certainly wish to afford them any reason- 
able relief; and in the case of the sugar planter we think that a 
diminution of duty might increase the home consumption of sugar 
for fatting cattle and other purposes, so as to take off a larger 
quantity of the article, and still to afford an equal revenue to the 
government. But we beg leave to suggest to the native of Ja- 
maica, that to abstain from this measure is no imposition or 
pression upon the merchant or planter, who has overstocked the 
market by methods, which we are certamly bound not to en- 
courage in future; but that the granting of such a boon would 
be a very considerable indulgence to them. 

But the grand “ imposition and oppression,” in the eye of the 
native of Jamaica, is evidently the abolition of the slave trade, a 
proceeding, he says, “ that will eventually ruin the West India 
islands ;” and he proceeds to prove this assertion by immediately 
begging the question he professes to discuss. “ We find,” he 
says, “a NECESSARY system of slavery existing in the West 
Indies, BY IMPORTING NEGROES FROM ArRica for the agri- 
culture of those countries ;” and he then proceeds to the thread- 
bare arguments, Ist. of the impossibility of cultivating the islands | 
by white men; 2d. of the general condition of the negroes in 
Africa compared with their treatment in the West Indies; con- 
cerning which we think it quite superfluous to ‘say another 
word; for it is as clear as the sun at noon, that the question 
concerning the NECESSITY of importing negroes does not rest 
upon the truth or falsehood of any of these propositions, but 
simply upon the question, whether or not it is possible, by a 
humane and enlightened system of treatment, to keep up the 
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pulation of the present labourers to an efficient standard, 
pon this question the third, fourth, and fifth publications 
mentioned in the title, let in a flood of light that must re 
move every doubt; if any doubt can rest upon the mind even of 
the most ordinary political ceconomist, that in a warm climate 
where the persons employed in tilling the earth have constitu- 
tions strong enough to resist the effects of severe labour,—just 
laws, sufficient food, aid a fair attention to the precepts of 
morality and religion are sufficient not merely to enable these 
same labourers to keep up their actual population, but even to 
afford a considerable surplus for further cultivation, or for the 
ursuits of commerce and manufactures. Mr. Wilberforce’s 
tter on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, proves, (p. 105, 6. 7.) 
that in climates and situations extremely unfavourable to repro- 
duction, in the cold latitudes of America, in Bencoolen, in many 
parts of the West Indies themselves, the negro slaves increase 
their numbers by breeding. We sincerely trust also that those 
who have read with attention the last article in our last number, 
on Mr. Malthus’s work, will want no additional reason to con- 
vince them, that if any actual depopulation take place in such 
situations, it must arise from causes that will only be aggravated 
by artificial supplies of people; and that a government is bound 
by every consideration of justice and policy to strangle the vices 
which interfere with the natural and ordinary progress of popu- 
lation, and with the designs of Providence. | 
Previous to the detail of the particular measures which are 
necessary to apply this theory with success to the West India 
islands, we do, in taking leave of the “ Native of Jamaica,” feel 
bound to state, for the serious notice of the “ abolitionists,” a 
most heavy charge of inhumanity, which he lays to their consci- 
ences in the following words. : 
“ This very abolition,” he states, ‘‘ which preaches humanity, 
destroys in the breasts of the poor slaves the cheering hope and 
expectation of ever meeting again their nearest ties. It was no 
uncommon thing in the West Indies frequently to see crowds of 
slaves who were already established in the islands, going on 
board of African ships just arrived, and strictly eet | if any 
of their relatives had been snatched, and brought away, trom the 
cruel fate which they knew their conquerors always made theni 
suffer. I have often witnessed a brother, sister, or a particular 
friend, meeting one another. [ felt my share of happmess in 
seeing them thus brought together, and to perceive the newly 
arrived negro with so much pleasure, when he or she heard 
what a better change the leaving of Africa would make in his 
or her happiness. How can ever the abolitionists (Query? 
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misprint for slave merchants) atone, and silence their own con- 
sciences, for the horrid massacres which the Africans are now 
committing upon one another?” (P. 36, 37.) 

We have no doubt that this man of exquisite eensibility 
would bitterly imveigh, in common with his brother planters, 
against all methodists and missionaries, as being : disgraced 
by cant and hypocrisy; and that he is a great champion 
against all whining pretensions to goodness and humanity. — 

- We are indeed at a loss to conceive, how the “ abolitionists” 
can sleep in peace, with the weight of this grave accusation upon 
their heads; the precise amount of which, however, we are 
unable now to appreciate, because we never happened to be 
present at the first ebullitions of delight of a person kidnapped 
by crimps or gypsies, when he found that other crimps or gyp- 
sies had kidnapped his “‘ brother, sister, or particular friend.” 

It is necessary in recommending the three tollowiug works to 
the attention of our readers, to forewarn them that they are not 
to expect, especially from Mr. Gaisford, any of that impressive 
eloquence or admirable arrangement with which this subject has 
heretofore been treated. Our tastes, indeed, may be fairly sup- 
posed to be a little fastidious, after the exquisite repasts which 
the speeches of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Wilberforce, have so 
liberally spread before us. But the earnestness, the pathos, and 
the christian tenderness ot the latter gentleman, have raised him in 
the scale of true eloquence, as far above all his fellow-labourers 
in the glorious work, as the sound sense, sober argument, and 
convincing facts, detailed in his several compositions on the 
subject, have depressed into comparative insignificance the efforts 
of all his opponents. 7 

We scarcely need apologize to our readers for this tribute of 
| justice, which the occasion has extorted; and proceed to ob- 
T serve, that of all the works which ever fell under our observa- 
| tion, professing to be written in English, that of Mr. Gaisford is, 
in point of language, (to use one of his own expressions) the most 
“ suffocating to common sense.” Nothing but a strict sense of 
our duty to the public, and the obligation under which we con- 
ceive ourselves to lie, to wade through every thing that can 
throw the smallest light upon the subject, could have induced 
us to proceed beyond the 9th or 10th page. But independently 
of all considerations of duty, we are really glad that we did per- 
severe, for under the disguise of a language such as we have 
sometimes been condemned to hear from a sentimental grocer 
in a stage coach, are to be found many sensible remarks, which 
bear with considerable force on the subject before us. Mr. 


‘Mathison’s pamphlet is written in a plain and tolerably per- 
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spicuous style; and we think that he has received rather hard 
measure, in being classed with the enemies of the abolition. 
He states in a forcible manner the inconveniences which have 
arisen from the operation of the measure upon the vicious system 
actually pursued in the colonies. But he evidently does this, 
not to advocate a repeal of the abolition act, but to show it’s 
incompatibility with the further continuance of that vicious 
system of management; thereby the more strongly to enforce 
upon the minds of the planters, the absolute necessity of reform- 
ing it according to the suggestions which he offers to their 
notice. The “ practical rules” by “ a professional planter,” are 
connected with a history somewhat curious, which we are ena- 
bled to detail from private sources of information. 

In the early stage of the discussions upon the slave trade, a cer- 
tain Mr. Collins published a clever but violent pamphlet against 
the advocates for the abolition. He soon after sa:ied to the West 
Indies, and established himself m one of the islands as a slave 
jobber, i.e. a person who keeps slaves to let out for hire, as 
stable keepers keep horses in this country. He appears to have 
been an honest man, and possessed of some humanity; and to 
have been clear-sighted enough to perceive that his interest as 


well as his duty were concerned, in paying the minutest attention” 


to the bodily and mental welfare of his slaves. Under a well 
considered course of treatment, to which we shall presently ad- 
vert, he amassed a fortune of 60 or 70,0001. by the labour of 
his slaves, who multiplied and throve so well under his manage- 
ment, that he had scarcely occasion at all to resort to the 
Guinea Yard, (the Smithfield for human cattle in the West 
Indies) to supply any diminution in his gang. ‘This of course 
completely inverted his original opinions as to the necessity of 
the slave trade; and upon his return to. England, his feelings of 
humanity prompted him to do as much as could perhaps be 
reasonably expected from one who had previously distinguished 
himself in print, as a prominent opposer of the abolition. He 
published the anonymous work, the second edition of which is 
before us, about two years previous to the passing of the act 
for the abolition; and it was never known till his death who was 
its author. . Its intrinsic merits, however, attracted some atten- 
.tion from professional planters, although we do not believe that 
it ever spread widely among the public in general. 

From these three works of undoubted authority, we shall now 
take the liberty of laying before our readers certain considera- 
tions, due attention to which we cannot but think necessary 
effectually to secure the real abolition of the slave trade. For 
although we cannot for a moment suspect that the British 
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legislature could ever be brought so far to derogate from its 
own dignity, and to belie its own most solemn act, as to consent 
even to any relaxation of the abolition law, or at all to remune- 
rate those whose negligence or inhumanity have made them suf- 
ferers by its operation;—yet when we consider the facilities 
which an extensive coast affords to smuggling, and the various 
evasions which a supposed pressing interest will prompt subtle 
men to attempt; we shall never feel perfectly easy till the gene- 
ral conduct of the planters has been so far reformed, as to afford 
them experimental conviction of the truth of Messrs. Gaisford’s, 
Mathison’s, and Collins’s views of their true interests. 

The object which we have in view is very simple. It is not 
to enter into any retrospectiae discussion, whether a gradual abo- 
lition, diminishing the numbers of imported negroes in propor- 
tion as they might be replaced by the rising generation bred in the 
country, might | not have been a fairer and more effectual mode of 
ultimate abolition: or whether, seeing that the absolute privation 
of even one recritit from Africa has been insufficient to work a 
due reformation in the domestic policy of the planters, any thing 
short of so decisive a measure would have produced even the par- 
tial effects which have resulted. These are objects of discussion, 
which, now that the decision has been made, are become rather 
of a personal than of a public nature, and are therefore perhaps 
worse than useless.. Our sole and entire object is to state the 
real evil, and point out the real remedy. 

The real evil i is, that a great and increasing depopulation has 
been taking place among the slave cultivators of the sugar colo- 
nies ever since the abolition.—In Jamaica alone, it is stated by 
Mr. Mathison, to have amounted in 1809 to 10,031, on a po- 
pulation of 323,714;—the same gentleman also states, that in 
the year 1810 no less than 87,470 acres of land in Jamaica had 
been forfeited or abandoned by individuals, to escape the pay- 
ment of land-tax, although it is no more than threepence per 
acre. We cannot help suspecting, however, that the greater 
part of these consists of mountainous and unwrought land, for- 
merly belonging to the Maroons, and bought by auction at a very 
low rate, merely upon speculation. But the fact is a convincing 
proof, that scarcely a step has yet been taken in the right career; 
for these lands being peculiarly fitted for the purpose of raising 
provisions and timber, and constituting one of the most heal- 
thy and delightful regions m the world, it is here particularly 
that a thriving population might be raised, while the colonies 
would at the same time render themselves independent of their 
rivals or enemies for lumber and necessary food. 

These difficulties and deficiencies constitute the real evil, and 
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the alleged cause is the abolition of the slave trade. But let 
us see what our three practical planters say upon this subject. 
Mr. Mathison, who has been accused of enmity to the abolition, 
states that, 


«< The immediate effect of the abolition has been to deprive every 
man of the power of committing abuses: while the more gra- 
dual effect of the previous discussions has been to introduce a sys- 
tem of great comparative mildness in the treatment of the old es- 
tablished negroes. 

‘‘ The abolition law, by stopping the usual mart for labourers, has 
created the necessity of attention to the duty of keeping up the 
stock of negroes by breeding, which had never hitherto Sein suf- 
ficiently attended to. Under the old system it was a cheaper plan 
to buy, and one attended with quicker returns, than to breed la- 
bourers. Avarice is now in fetters; for thére is no longer any 
alternative than that of attention to the system of breeding, or total 
ruin. The effect arising from this necessity is very striking. The 
care of negroes, the causes of increase and decrease, &c. &c. are 
becoming the subject of common conversation among a description 
of persons, who used only to think of the speediest methods of ob- 
taining labourers. The preservation of lives is become a most im- 
perious duty; and overseers are already beginning to discover that 
there is a degree of merit to be obtained in the management of a 
plantation, beyond the ordinary routine of making large ate of 
rum and sugar; but the progress of this discovery zs slow and very 
partial, and by no means does (nor can be expected to) keep pace 
with the pressing necessity of an immediate revolution in the system 
of the planter.” (Notices, p. 12.) 


Upon this last ground Mr. Mathison hints at something like a 
claim of the planters for remuneration from parliament. But 
such a claim, to be just, ought to be founded upon an injury 
received from those, against whom such claim is _prefer- 
red; and since the discussions for twelve years previous to the 
abolition must have opened the eyes of the planters both to 
the political necessity under which they would labour, and to 
the moral enormity of their actual system of management, we 
_ cannot but cordially agree with Mr. Gaisford, who asserts, 
(p. 32.) “ that surely the colonists cannot in future seek redress 
for this measure, unless they can shew that they have exerted 
every effort calculated to meet its exigencies.” It is most ob- 
viously true, that remuneration afforded without rigidly insisting 
upon such proof, would be nothing less than a profligate en- 
couragement to vice, and a premium in favour of obstinate re- 
sistance to the plain and promulgated dictates of policy and 
morality. ‘This may possibly appear a harsh and unbending 
doctrme: but on such occasions as the present, great public 
principles are not to give way to private commiseration. Mr. 
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Mathison observes, that, “ pure humanity actuates many pei 
sons ;—humanity, united to.a belief that our true interests are 
best promoted by a faithful discharge of the moral duties of life, 
influences many more; but that it is ‘ se/f love, bare self love,’ 
that actuates the mass of mankind in the West Indies as else- 
where.” We would ask him, therefore, what encouragement 
there would be to the humane and honest planter, were those, 
who against warning and conviction had injured their interests 
by stupid and vicious indulgencies, to be raised by public pro- 
fusion to a level with the more virtuous of their class. 

This part of the subject, therefore, rests upon the same 
grounds as the true causes of the depopulation of the planta- 
tions, and we proceed without delay to investigate them under 
several heads from the works before us, subjoining to each the 
remedy which would be effectual for its cure. 

The first of those causes appears to be severity to pregnant 
women, and total neglect, not to say barbarous treatment, of 
their infant offspring, 

There are few if any plantations where separate apartments 
are lrloite for lying-in women. The office of midwife is 
usually left to the oldest, most decrepit, and useless African fe- 
male on the plantation; as a proof of whose skill and humanity 
it is only necessary to observe, that it is their practice to confine 
the infant in the same clothes, without change for the first nine 
days, during which time its fate is usually decided. (Mathison, 
p. 29.) But, as Mr. Collins admits, it was always considered, 
upon calculation by the planters, to be a cheaper plan “ to buy 
new negroes, than to wait their tardy generation through all the 
stages of pregnancy;” it was frequently so determmed upon 
the question bemg agitated in companies where he was present, 
and the practice regulated by that conviction. (P. 131.) He 
gently insinuates a hope that they have not merited the re- 
proach of having used their endeavours to prevent the increase 
of their slaves by breeding, although it is admitted that the fe- 
males are very prone to take measures for procuring abortion; to 
which they cannot be impelled by shame, because where pro- 
miscuous intercourse is common, and matrimony nearly un- 
known, fortuitous pregnancy is no disgrace ; nor can their mo- 
tive arise from the general inconveniences of gestation, because 
under a humane system of management, the necessary cessation 
from severe labour must more than counterbalance them; it 
can have arisen therefore from nothing but a system of conduct 
deliberately adopted, with a view to check the population by 
destroying the offspring ; from overworking the pregnant women, 
and forcing them “ to carry heavy loads down steep and slip- 
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pery hills,” which leads to early miscarriages, or to a nine 
mouths state of misery and torment. 

In. certain dreadful enormities which were perpetrated in 
Nevis, and openly protected by a colonial assembly, a female 
sufferer cried out during her whipping that she was with child, 
but her punishment went on. It was not stated whether she 
was the woman who died in consequence of the laceration m- 
flicted. But the following quotation from Mr. Gaisford (him- 
self a planter) is we thik conclusive. (P. 172.) “ ‘The pre- 
sent manner (A. D. 1811) of punishing both male and FEMALE 
slaves, is to order them prone upon the earth with their breech 
bared, and in cases where particular severity is intended, their 
hands bound, and /egs extended are fastened to pegs stuck ato 
the ground; so that nothing but a tortuous writhimg to and fro 
of the victim’s body be admitted, under the scourges of a whip 
of a thong rope and handle, between two and three yards in 
length, the sound of which blows in.a plain or extended valley, 
often invades an unlistening ear at a distance of more than a 
quarter of a mile*.” 

“To a labouring slave,” says Mr. Collins, “ the evil admits 
of no indulgencies of any kind. During the first months of ges- 
tation her stomach is harassed with sickness, and im the latter 
stages of it, the weight and pressure of the child disables her 
from moving without uneasiness and difheulty. Upheld by no 
consolation, animated by no hope, her nine months of torment 
issue in the production of a being doomed like herself to the ri- 
gours of eternal servitude, and aggravating by its claims on ma- 
ternal support the weight of her own evils.” (P. 135.) Under 
such ‘treatment of the mother aud the babe, it is not surprising 
that the infant, should it by a miracle survive the first few 
days, is exposed to an endless variety of fatal disorders. Of 
these the tetanus, or locked jaw, seems to be the most destruc- 
tive, killing a large proportion of the infant negroes, Mr. 
Mathison asserts, that where proper attention is paid to the 
cleanliness of the children, as it was on his plantation, this evil 
altogether disappears; and Mr. Collins, by a similar process, 

not more than four or five cases in an experience of thirty 
years on his plantation. Can there possibly exist a more con- 
clusive proof than these authentic facts afford, at once of the 


* We wish here to remark, that there are many ladies and gentlemen in the 
West Indies, planters-as well as others, who treat their slaves with great kindness 
aod humanity ; but while any can practise with impunity, nay with encourage- 
ment, such abominations as these, the character of the society must, and ought 
to be taken from the actions of persons less conspicuous for principle and huma- 
nity, which we fear constitute the majority of the residents. 
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criminal negligence of most of the planters and overseers, and 
of the facility with which a very slight attention would have ob- 
viated its effects. And let it be remembered, that this single 
cause of depopulation extends to one-fourth of the jaelte 
born on many sugar plantations. 

Then if the infant struggles through this ralogainné in the first 
stages of life, and the measles, odiaiiaion and other disorders 
that attack it in more advanced childhood, its corporeal state is 
generally neglected by its master, and cannot of course be much 
attended to by its parents. ‘The father is very probably un- 
known, and the mother more intent on the further gratification 
of her passion than on the cares of a family, in which she has no 
helpmate. The consequence is, that the child is left neglected 
on aw floor of a cabin, or in the corner of a field; is suffered to 
grow a distorted or deformed being; and if ever it attains strength 
to run alone, frequently meets a fatal end, by the numerous ex~- 
ternal accidents to which neglected children are always exposed. 
Again, if the peculiar providence which watches over the heed- 
less steps of children should raise them up to puberty, there 
remain msuperable bars to their fulfilling the designs of Provi- 
dence either in their moral or political capacities. Being suf- 
fered to grow up in disgraceful ignorance, uninstructed m the 
duties, the relations, and the charities of life, they are not raised 
above the level of their fathers in the scale of morality ; and an 
early indulgence in promiscuous intercourse prevents the deve- 
lopement of their prolific power. Nay, it may be added that 
the poor children are fortunate if they receive nothing worse 
during their infancy and childhood than the negative injury of 
neglect. ‘The privy council reports exhibit cases of atrocious and 

itive cruelty towards them; of gagging, flaying, and torturing 
ittle boys and vir of six and eight years of age; and even state 
one case (that of Mr. Wm. Herbert of St. Kitts’), where:a sa- 
vage master was suddenly erected into a suffering patriot, be~ 
cause he was prosecuted by the govetnor for we Sor and dis- 
gusting cruelties to chikdtes of the above mentioned age. His 
fellow slave-masters were highly indignant at this interference 
with the unlimited control over their After this pic- 
ture of the general spirit which prevails, it is almost superfluous 
to add, that we fear there is scarcely a solitary instance where ~ 
schools for the moral and religious instruction of the infant 
slaves are established in the islands. Nor can any thing afford 
a more true or disgusting idea of the degree in which absolute 
power over ones fellow men seals up the avenues to the heart, 
nor can any thing appear more unaccountable to a person con- 


versant only with the polity and charities of England, than that a 
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large body of rich individuals should almost universally bring 
their minds to bear the daily contemplation of a crowd of inno- 
cent children, entirely dependent upon them for the welfare of. 
their souls; and that they should by a deliberate and silent sen-. 
tence of condemnation, in which their own interests are involved, 
inflict upon them the forfeiture of every hope. 

It is very fav from difficult for a plain understanding under. 
the influence of honest feelings, to point out and apply the re- 
medy of these evils. But we are aware that the aversion of the 
planters to any reform would immediately dismiss such recom-. 
mendations from us with the easy and comprehensive evasion ;—~ 
that it is more easy for an English philanthropist to point out. 
theoretic improvements, than for a West Indian planter to exe- 
cute them. It is therefore an invaluable privilege, that we can: 
refer the sceptical to the stubborn facts detailed by the “ pro- 
fessional planter,” Mr. Collins, who undertook the system with. 
decided prejudices against the probability of its success, but 
was at length convinced of its soundness by the most forcible of 
all arguments ;—the gradual, but not tardy accumulation of 
many thousand pounds. His splendid fortune was amassed 
by strict attention to the following humane and enlightened in- 
version of all the established practices. 

But before we enter into the detail given in the following 
pages, we must forewarn our readers that it is of a very plain 
and simple nature, such as in any other case we should scarcely 
have ventured to submit to their perusal. But on a subject of 
such vital importance as that before us, we are resolved rather 
to incur the charge of tediousness than to omit one single fact, 
however minute, that rests on the undisputed authority and 
actual experience of a professional planter. This must be our 
apology bor the following simple narrative, if there be any who 
he not find one yet more ample in the feelings of their own 

earts. 

During the whole period of pregnancy, Mr. Collins’s female 
slaves were treated with indulgencies in proportion to their ad- 
vancement in that state, and were only obliged to do that mo- 
derate portion of work, which contributed to their health and to 
the cheerfulness of their minds. A house properly appointed, 
with all conveniences for the purpose, was set apart for them, 
and medical assistance regularly provided. Strict attention was 
paid to the cleanliness of the children when born, a nursery pro- 
vided for their reception, to which the mothers were admitted at 
stated hours to afford their children nourishment from the 
breast, and they were allowed, if they chose, to take them home 
at night. When the mother regained strength enough to resume 
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her work, short remissions in the course of the day were allowed‘ 
her to visit and suckle her child; and a permanent indulgence 
by way of reward was allowed to every woman who had brought: 
up a child to the period of weaning. For the second child she’ 
was allowed an extra day of repose every fortnight; for the 
third one day in each week, and so on progressively for each ad- 
ditional child;—the exemptions continuing no longer than the 
life of each child respectively. And whenever any of the wo-' 
men had produced six children, that lived to that effective but: 
tender age at which they begin to apply themselves to the gentle 
work of the grass gang, the mother was for ever after exempted. 
from all field labour, which is nearly equivalent to freedom. 
An extra allowance of food was given to the mother for each 
child, as soon as it was weaned ;—and the superintendants of the 
nursery received a reward for every healthy child sent out of it. 
in a state to join the grass gang. Mr. Collins sums up the re- 


sult of his practice and experience on these points in the follow- 
ing words. | 


“The motives for attending to the rearing of Creoles are numer- 
ous and urgent; but I content myself with those derived from prin- 
ciples of economy ; for while they are in their infancy, the expence 
bestowed upon them passes off so insensibly as not to be felt, Your 
gang ts thus recruited without sensible disbursements. It does not 
require more than five or six years before they are capable of labour ; 
little indeed at that tender age, yet sufficient to defray the expences 
of their own support, In their adult age they become invaluable, as it 
is from that class of negroes that you generally draw your domestics, 
drivers, boilers, and tradesmen of every description ; and it is upon 
them that you must principally depend for the werk of your planta- 
tion. But for a moment lay interest aside, and ascend to a higher 
motiye. Contemplate a creation to which your cares have been in- 


mare Does opulence possess any delight comparable to it? 
(P. 149.) ar 


We heartily wish that we could compliment Mr. Collins on 
his ascent to a still higher motive, and that attention to the moral 
and religious mstruction of these creatures of his cares had 
in his case given to opulence delights more than “ comparable’ 
to that of merely contemplating the healthy expansion of their 
frames, and not a little necessary also to the completion of his 
object as to population, since it would necessarily have led 
them into the regular and prolific system of marriage. 


But providentially Mr. Gaisford here steps in to our assist- 
ance, and gives the award of his practical judgment in favour of 
a measure which the night reverend author of the last work, at 
the head of this article, iv vain pressed with what one would 
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have thought irresistible eloquence on the interests and consci- 
ences of the planters. Mr.Gaisford, in language such as totally 
precludes us from venturing upon a quotation, earnestly insists 
upon the advantages that would result from the establishment of 
schools on Dr. Bell’s, or the Madras system, in: the several 
plantations. 

“ Tf,” says also the venerable Bishop Porteus, (p. 11.) “ you 
should be of opinion, that the religious education of your young 
negroes is essentially necessary to restrain them from the most 
fatal excesses in the indulgence of their sensual appetites, and 
that such restraint is equally necessary to keep up a constant 
supply of homeborn slaves for the cultivation of your lands; you 
will perceive that these important purposes can in no other way 
be so easily, so effectually, and so expeditiously obtained, as 
by the adoption of the schools here proposed.” Upon these 
authorities we should not hesitate to act, and fortified by them 
we must presume to make an appeal to the zeal of a saciety to 
which, ashumble individuals, we certainly have not been backward 
in tendering our feeble support. We would say to the NATIONAL 
society, that the West India islands are unbroken ground, 
that the sectarian cultivators have scarcely yet made a furrow 
on the barren field of the infant mind in those regions ; that one of 
the leading members of the society exercises ecclesiastical super- 
intendance over them* ; and that at this moment the minds and 
interests of the planters may probably be so disposed, as to afford 
the fair prospect of an abundant harvest in return for any zeal- 
ous exertions that may be made. That the opportumity, if ne- 
glected by the church, will be seized by the dissenters with avidity, 
we think there is no doubt: and we confess that here at least 
where the field lies open, we should be glad to see the clturch 
take the lead. Lest this should be stigmatized as cant, we will 
place our recommendation of religious instruction upon the 
mere foundation of interest and policy. We do not fear to main- 
tain that, as nothing will tend more rapidly to humanize the 
mind, so nothing will more directly contribute to the conserva- 
tion and increase of the negroes, than the impressions of a reli- 
gious education. It is from this source alone that they can be 
thoroughly taught the duties. which. they owe to each other: 
- This is the fountain from which alone can be derived those sen- 
timents and sympathies, and that inestimable class of humane 
offices, without the observance of which among themselves, the 
species must continue to droop and decay in spite, perhaps, of 


* The Bishop of London, who is ex officio prelate of those colonies. —~ 
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every mere physical exertion on the part of the planters to eulti- 
vate the breed, and improve the mere faculty of propagation. | 
The next cause of depopulation to which our attention is led 
by the works before us, is excessive labour and severity of 
punishmen!. The cane-land of the colonies is in most cases of 
a strong tenacious quality, and “ its surface in dry weather ac- 
quires the hardness of a brick.” (Mathison, p. 37.) The labour 
of turning up such land with the hoe 1s excessive, even to 
negroes of a robust constitution, and to those of a weaker frame 
not fully seasoned, or to females, is altogether annihilating. In 
crop time, the slave is also forced to work every other night, or 
one night in three, according to the proportion of slaves on a 
plantation. And during this period, which often lasts six months, 
when every description of negroes is promiscuously pressed into 
the service, Mr. Mathison admits, “ that the elderly and weakly 
shrink from such fatigues, and it must be confessed do suffer 
most cruelly during a long protracted crop under the pressure of 
these heavy duties.” (P. 36) Nevertheless, it is poms noto- 
rious that these human beings are driven along by the negro-driver 
with a cattle whip ; who, without the least attention to the differ- 
ence of age and strength, extorts from their failing and trembling 
limbs the last dregs of power, and who being himself responsible 
to an overseer, whose sole object is to increase the immediate 
produce of the estate, is obliged to smother the first emotions of 
pity, till at length he is hardened into the belief, that the crea- 
tures under his lash are machines whose power depends upon 
the unpulse imparted by this primum mobile. This is the 
ctice in the field—In crop time the labours of the boiling 
ouse are superadded, which Mr. Collins states to be the most 
unhealthy on which a negro can be employed, generally pro- 
ducing dropsical complaints, and the total prostration of 
strength. He adds, however, that the unrestrained access to hot 
liquor and sugar afforded by this situation makes it ‘generally 
coveted by the negroes. But we have heard from other quar- 
ters, that it is no uncommon sight to see those who are con- 
demned to it chained to the boiler, lest the excessive heat should 
tempt them to hazard a cruel punishment for a few brief moments 
of remission. There are other labours which we cannot now 
to particularize. 
he remedies proposed by Mr. Collins for these evils are 
short and simple, and we are rejoiced to see them in the work of 
so practical a writer, as we confess that their obviousness and 
the ppacrent facility of their execution are such, that we never 
could have accounted for their not being generally adopted, 
except by concluding, that from some strange peculiarity in the 
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West Indian system of tillage, they were actually inadmissible. 
But Mr. Collins’s experience has happily proved, that there is 
no such difficulty in the way. His plan is simply to divide his 
negroes into gangs according to their strength, assigning to 
each its appropriate office; to afford’ them food and rest 
enough always to keep them in a condition to put forth their 
average strength; to shorten the field labour by introducing the 
plough wherever it may supersede the hoe, and when that cannot 
be done, to keep theit hoes sharp and in good order ; to give the 
negroes clothing to put on in the intervals of hard labour, 
thereby to prevent sudden checks of perspiration; and by the 
regular and proportionate distribution of work, to give them 
encouragement to perform their tasks effectually, cheerfully, and 
expeditiously. His system, in short, is that of stimulating by 
rewards rather than that of terrifying by punishment:—and this 
he found effectual upon experiment. 

With respect to the general system of punishment by the cattle 
whip, Mr. Collins confirms all that other writers have advanced 
concerning its wanton and partial use by the overseer’s subdes- 
pot the cattle driver. He recommends its total banishment. 
from the field, as he understands to have been the case in some 
estates in Barbadoes; and the substitution of a system of disci- 
as which presupposing humane management as to ordinary 

abour, would be perfectly effectual towards securmg the fair 
exertion of the slave. It is, to punish rather by additional tasks 
of labour out of working hours, than by corporal correction; 
and when the sense of shame and regard to character shall have 
grown up from the absence of stripes wantonly mflicted, we 
think that a few disgraceful stigmas in addition to the above- 
mentioned punishments would be sufficient to uphold the dis- 
cipline of an estate without recurrence to the whip, except on 
very rare and atrocious occasions. 

We forbear to mention “ other instruments of torture, such as 
heavy chains, puddings, and crooks,” bemg willing to hope with 
Mr. Collins, that though “ introduced in the less civilized days _ 
of our ancestors, and retained too long in ours by prescription, 
they are now se/dom employed.” (P. 180.) 

We trust Never!! Neither shall we rake into the Re- 
ports before the privy council, to discover whether cutting 
off negroes’ ears, or otherwise maiming them, have been used 
with impunity as modes of correction. We have detailed suf- 
ficient for our present purpose, enough we hope to show that the 
system of labour and correction just recommended is as much the 
terest as the duty of the planter ;—that it will, on the whole, give 
him a larger portion of labour for hismoney, tend to the multip!i- 
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cation of ‘his’ stock, and to their'effectiveness forlabour. Wedo 
not hesitate therefore to give our opinion, that it should be 
established by law, to the extent in which laws can reach it. 
The third and last cause of depopulation which we shall no- 
tice is a scarcity of the means of subsistence, arising partly from 
inhuman and injudicious laws and customs, and partly from a 
neglect of cultivating the high and cooler regions of the islands. 
They seem to be admirably adapted for the purpose of raising 
those provisions, which, bemg now drawn from foreign coun- 
tries, are frequently scarce, and always dear. Mr. Mathison 
(p. 30,) states, that as soon as a negro is established on a plant- 
ation, he is furnished with a lot of land, and after a certain in- 
terval, is expected to subsist his family and himself by his own 
exertions. ‘lhe inadequacy of this provision, where the slave is 
often completely worn down in the service of his master, as 
stated under the last head, and consequently rendered incapable 
of extra’ exertion on his own lot, is sufficiently obvious. Never- 
theless, the negro is not allowed to expect, nor does he in fact 
obtain, assistance from the stores of the plantation. Mr. 
Mathison states it broadly that such is the general practice; and 
he very justly observes, that under such a rigid system the lives 
of these people must from the nature of things be exposed to a 
thousand hazards. And even if the planter should be disposed 
to relieve their necessities, he has nowhere to resort, but to a 
market, that at the best is but imperfectly supplied, and almost 
entirely dependent for grain of all descriptions, as well as for 
many other articles of food, upon a precarious intercourse with 
the United States. There is mdeed a law in Jamaica, that for 
every ten negroes on a plantation, one acre shall be planted in 
ground provisions, and kept in good order. But this law, like 
all those which the planters find it inconvenient or disagreeable 
to execute, is universally disregarded, and is now little better 
than waste paper. (Mathison, p. 32.) When we add to these 
circumstances that famine sometimes arises from excessive 
drought, and that in June, July, and August, when provisions 
are planted, but not sufficiently matured to be gathered in, there 
is often a general scarcity, and that the poor negroes can have 
no assistance from the plantation stores,—we cannot entertain a 
doubt, but that famine is one prevailing cause of the decrease of 
the slaves; which, joined to the other causes we have stated, must 
be more than sufficient (one would think), to produce the pro- 
digal waste of life which has hitherto taken place in the islands. 
‘We have already suggested a remedy for this evil, which 
would go far to cure all the other disorders of the colonial. sys- 
tem; viz. the cultivation of the high and mild regions of the 
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country by independent proprietors. The residence of the 
‘French proprietors in the colonies before the revoiution, which, 
as Mr. Gaisford justly observes, arose from the little allurement 
which the form of government in the mother country offered 
for a residence at home, diffused a comparative. superiority in 
happiness, population, resources, and refinement throughout 
the French islands, notwithstanding the various disadvantages 
under which they laboured, and from which the Euglish colo- 
nies were exempt. Nature never fornied more delightful spots 
for residences than the situations to which we point. Every cli- 
mate from. the torrid to the frigid zone is to be found in its 
proportionate elevation; and the vine, the olive, the apple, the 
pear, the bread fruit-tree, fowls and cattle of all descriptions, 
every thing in short which the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
can offer to the enjoyment of man, may be produced in abund- 
ance. The fee-simple of the land is to be had for a trifle, and 
the expenditure of capital is only necessary to clear and bring 
it under cultivation. 

It is to these spots that the proprietors of the sugar planta- 
tions, (whose presence is positively required on their pro- 
perties to superintend the necessary reforms, by the stern al- 
ternative of absolute ruin,) should transfer their residence. 
It is here that they should attract around them by indul- 
gence and gratuities a population of free settlers, who would 
-labour on their estates, and who would transmit a numerous 
and healthy progeny to their successors. It is no longer 
a matter of conscience only, but of urgent and positive. self- 
interest; and the West Indians, after a long, much too long 
‘an interval, are at length placed by the abolition act upon a 
par with other subjects of the British empire, in this .respect, 
that the success of their enterprizes must in some degree cor- 
respond with the fairness, the humanity, and the wisdom of their 


measures. The legislature has delivered its fiat in plain’ 


terms, that the practice or the toleration of cruelty, dishonesty, 
vice, immorality, profaneness, sensuality, and brutal indulgence, 
shall no longer be compatible with the successful conduet of 
their worldly affairs. And it is as much in vain to suppose that 
the opposite conduct will not at length lead to the general abo- 
litien of slavery, and to the cheaper and more effectual cultiva- 
tion of the colonies by free labourers;_as to suppose that virtue 
and patriotism will not produce justice and happiness, and that 
independent poverty under just and equal laws will not produce 
industry, sobriety, and diligence... Upon this subject we cannot 
avoid offering to the consideration of West Indian proprietors the 
following passage (corrected) from Mr. Gaisford, which we the 
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more readily insert as it is written in his best, that is in his 
plainest style (albeit not very plain either in the original); and it 
really conveys to the mind something like the impression with 
which we would willingly close this head of inquiry. 

“ The pleasantest views of the economy of a West Indian estate 
I ever witnessed, were during a visit I paid to the opulent and 
honourable John Harvey. The regular mountainous ascent, and 
continued parallel elevations, angles, and declivities of an extended 
adjacent valley, had given the name of Morne Fendi, or Cleft Hill, 
to the estate where this gentleman resided. His tropical mansion, 
like many others in this country, was built in London: there was to 
be seen before it no leprous negro waiting for a medicinal nostrum 
to apply to his eruptions and sores; nor a troop of half-starved 
slaves come to receive their pittances of fish and flour, from a grum- 
bling plantation deputy of some insolvent proprietor. The estate 
was well officered, in the constant residence of medical and other 
men, and the cares and wants of the enslaved largely and sedulously 
provided for. An extended lawn of more than a furlong spread 
before the mansion a soft and weedless pasture. It was in the mid- 
dle of this delightful spot that a distant prospect of the ocean 
opened, but near enough for a good eye to discern the whitened 
extremity of the spent wave rolling back to the deep, and the sea 
coiling up its waters to exhaust them again upon the sands; and 
where an unseeded clod was scarcely perceivable in the vegetative 
creation around, a neat and simply constructed shed, its walls made 
of bamboos conjoined and interwoven by the smaller twigs and 
branches, was set apart as a seminary for the young children of 
some neighbouring gentlemen and principal people of these estates, 
rescued thus by the generous feelings of the respectable proprietor, 
from a state of moral neglect not uncommon in this country to 
people \ colour, even when allied to respectable circumstances.” 
( 185. 

It is delightful to be able to bring this scene into contrast 
with the recorded horrors of the lowland plantations! Would 
that there were many such to be found! We are aware, how- 
ever, that objections may be raised to this complete state of 
colonization, on the ground that it might tend to weaken the tie 
of the colonists to the mother country, and diminish her revenue, 
by confining their wishes and objects within the circle of their 
own coasts, thus depriving England of the advantage of the capi- 
tal annually remitted and expended at home. With respect to 
the last objection, itis sufficient to observe, that the West India 
islands could scarcely become manufacturing nations, and that 
all the objects of luxury and convenience which rich proprietors 
would purchase, must be exported from England for their use; 
a circumstance of which the revenue and the manufacturing in- 
terest at home would profit as much as if the purchasers resided 
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here, while the shipping interest would acquire a clear addition 
to their profits. With respect to the former objection, it should 
be recollected that no analogy can be drawn from a great con- 
tinent to a small island;—that independence can scarcely be 
established im this by mere resistance of the natives; and that it is 
perfectly evident that the West Indies must always be an ap- 
pendage to that nation which commands the ocean. ‘The 
nation, which can secure their exports and protect their coasts, 
must always possess their allegiance and affection! Common 
origin, and mutual benefits, are strong ties;—but the secure 
possession and profitable enjoyment of property are much 
stronger: and whether England and the whites, the Emperor of 
Hayti aad the blacks, or America and the creoles, shall ulti- 
mately rule over the narrow American seas;—the territorial 
sovereignty of the islands must as inevitably follow, as the re- 
gulation of their commerce must attend upon those who com- 
mand the avenues of intercourse with the European states, 

A word or two more in conclusion, on a topic to which we 
have already slightly adverted. We are well aware that in the 
colonies as well as at home, there is an ill-eyed magic in the 
word religion, that at once converts the dictates of common 
sense, solid argument, palpable facts, even the actual evidence 
of sight itself, into enthusiasm, cant, and imposture. But on 
this occasion the colonial legislatures have greatly outrun that 
of the mother country. For they have descended to the shifts 
of duplicity aud hypocrisy, and have tiereby rendered a tribute 
to the justice of the system, and have precluded themselves. 
from a decent objection to the steps necessary for realising their 
pretended views. 


“ The sixth clause of the consolidated slave act of Jamaica is as 
follows. ‘ And be it further cnacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that all masters and mistresses, owners, or, in their absence, mana. 
gers and overseers of slaves, shall, as much as in them lies, endea- 
vour the instruction of their slaves in the principles of the christian 
religion, whereby to facilitate their conversion; and shall do their 
utmost endeavour to fit them for baptism, and as soon as conve- 
niently can be, cause to be baptised all such as they can make sen- 
prs of a duty to God and the christian faith, which cormengey, Se 

rgymen of the respective parishes are to orm gratis. is 
clause has copied b ‘West India 
islands, and inserted into their respective slave acts. The guardian 
act of Grenada has this addition to the clause, that ‘ the clergymen 
shall attend slaves in their sickness when their spiritual aid shall be 
required.’” (Gaisford, p. 56.) , 


After citing this clause, Mr. Gaisford proceeds roundly to 
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accuse the legislatures, which are exclusively composed of slave 
masters, of holding out a false show of moral consideration for 
their slaves, for the purpose of deceiving the government of the 
mother country, where all colonial legislative acts are pre- 
viously submitted to his majesty and the privy council. Aud 
we must candidly admit that he makes good the accusation. 


For I wouldihere,” he indignantly exclaims, with earnestness 
ask any impartial individual, who has been in the West Indies, can 
there be any thing more suffocating to common sense than _ this 
clause is, compared with the practical usage manifested by the 
British planters towards their slaves. Put the Bible, said a colonist, 
into the hands of our slaves, or enable them to read it, and ¢ these 


hewers of wood and drawers of water’ will soon be told that the la- 
bourer is worthy of his hire.” (P. 57.) 


_ Neither have these Solons preserved more consistency in their 
legislative than in their individual capacities, as we shall pre- 


sently see; but we must first present our readers with the fol- 
lowing quotation from Mr. Collins. 


‘ « The efforts (of a few churchmen to convert the negroes) 
were neither very general nor long persisted in; being commenced 
without experience, perhaps with a zeal too languid for the end 

oposed, being aceompanied with the ridicule of others who neither 
Renal nor wished their negroes to be better christians than them- 
selves, and not followed with the immediate effect which impatience. 
expected, the attempt was abandoned under the persuasion that 
negroes were beyond the possibility of a reform. Further experience, 
however, has proved that this judgment was erroneous; for new at- 
tempts of the same nature have been made with better success by 
those who were more competent to the undertaking ;—I mean the 
Methodists and Moravians. 

** These missionaries, in many instances themselves but little ele- 
vated above the meanest class in society, supplying by the energies 
of zeal the defects of education, have found means to attract to 
their lectures very numerous congregations in many of the islands, 
among whom are to be found some proseiytes, imbued with a true 
spirit of christianity, so far as the penury of their faculties enables 
them to comprehend its dogmas, The greatest proof of this is ex- 
hibited in the regularity of their lives, their respect for their pas- 
tors, and their pecuniary contributions for their services; for reli- 
gion surely must have made some progress in the minds of men, 
who part voluntarily with their scanty stores, whilst we find so man 
in this and other countries who elude by every art of chicane the 
payment of legal ecclesiastical dues.” (Practical Rules, p. 187.) 


~ "The missionaries certainly found out the way to procure the 
cheerful and ready payment of ecclesiastical dues. ‘The Mora- 


had under their care in 1807, converted brethren as fol- 
ows. 
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Surinam, about 400 
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lu St. Kitt’s (a new mission) 80 2 

In Barbadoes and Jamaica, about 100 ay 
In St. Thomas and St. Croix 10,000 sf 


In the committee of the Privy Council, p. 3, detached pieces, 
no. 2, two respectable planters gave evidence to the following 
effect. Mr. Entwistle stated that after a residence in the West 
Indies of more than thirty years, and having had the care and 
direction of more than 2000 negroes for full twenty years of 
that time, he is enabled to bear the most unequivocal testimony 
to the moral amendment introduced among the slaves’ by the 
example and exertions of the teachers and missionaries; their 
general conduct and outward behaviour underwent the same 
improvement. Mr. Gordon expressed his perfect coincidence 
im the opinion of Mr. Entwistle. 

Now let us see what measures the colonial legislatures, who 
pretended to be so anxious for the conversion of their negroes, 
have taken under these circumstances of zeal and success by the 
missionaries. It appears by the colonial statutes that they have 
absolutely enacted severe and persecuting laws against them. 
They have placed the preaching of christianity to those benight- 
ed and miserable heathens on the same scale of crime and pu- 
nishment, with picking pockets or any other felonies within 
benefit of clergy. The lesislasure of Jamaica has thought it 
reasonable to punish a first offence against their persecuting 
laws with a month’s imprisonment and hard labour in the com- 
mon workhouse, (a place where slaves deemed refractory are 
sent to be worked if possible harder than on their master’s plant- 
ation;) and for a second offence the same pains are enjomed for 
six months at least, or such further punishment short of death 
as the courts might adjudge. In order to suppress the tremend- 
ous sin of preaching the Gospel to negroes, these punishments 
are left to the discretion of any justice of peace, with two asso- 
ciated justices of his own choice, (all slave masters recollect), 
and to be adjudged by them on a summary conviction, without 
trial by jury. eg 

These are the penalties enacted against what are termed “ ill 
disposed, illiterate, and ignorant, enthusiasts,” that is to say, 
persons so deemed by the aforesaid justices; and that they are 
not very discriminating on these subjects, the actual persecution 
of Mr. Campbell, a person duly qualified as a dissenting teacher 
at the quarter-sessions in England, together with other persecu- 
- tions, as of Mr. Lumb in St. Vincent's, Mr. Fish, &c. all on re- 
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cord, have sufficiently proved. That private malice and outrage 
would not be dormant under such a public system was to be 
expected. And we accordingly find from Mr. Collins, who 
says the anecdote came to him from respectable authority, that 
in one of the towns of a sugar island, “ where the white inha- 
bitants are without a divarch or any place of regular worship, 
and have been so for the last twenty years, the missionaries built 
a decent chapel with the assistance of their well frequented 
black congregations. One day during the divine service therein, 
a party of persons, mostly military, made a gallant attack upon 
the audience, and after dislodging the minister from the pulpit, 
proceeded to other acts of outrage too scandalous to be de- 
tailed.” (P. 189.) 

| many countries this might well be considered as merely 2 
drunken (though a very disgraceful) frolic; but it is evidently 
part of a regular system in the West Indies,in which the interest 
of the sensual appetite, as well as the objects of avarice are secretly 
mplicated. 

That these epithets do not contain a gratuitous accusation, 
appears from Mr. Gaisford, (p. 150.) who states, that the laxity 
ef morals inseparable from a construction of society, where the 
virtue of ene part of the community is the absolute property of 
the passions of the other, has multiplied illicit connections be- 
tween the Europeans and Creole women, to an extent that hag 
made each island one scene of shameless prostitution, And if 
we may believe the writers who have visited the West Indies, 
the warm temperament and constitutional attractions of those 
women are such as to enlist the sensual passions of the vulgar 
and ignorant youths, who are often sent out as overseers, very 
strongly agamst any reform that would be a bar to the facilities 
of seduction. 

It is singular, and not a little disgraceful to us, that in the 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese colonies, much more atten- 
tion was paid to the ection and instruction of their slaves, 
and much greater facilities afforded them of obtaining their free- 
dom. Unfortunately the difference has always been found 
greatly to the disadvantage of the negro whose master enjoys 
the largest share of civil and political hberty. It is certain that 
the Code Noir of the French, and the laws of the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies, are as much milder than ours, as the con- 
stitutions of the mother countries are decidedly the reverse. 
Their slaves also are well instructed in religion. But then they 
are fed, clothed, and governed, with liberality and kindness: 
Christianity then, as we see by their experience, may at least be 
safely admitted as an inmate in West Indian settlements, since 
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those of Spain and Portugal were tranquil to a proverb, and free 
from internal commotions. It is also a welcome guest among 
masters, when their slaves are treated with humanity. But 
where the case is grossly otherwise, as in our islands, it is ea- 
gerly caught at indeed by the slave, but neglected, if not detested, 
by the master. The conclusion may easily be drawn, and attests 
the sublime efficacy of the christian religion. 

We have at length completed the task of laying before our 
country what appears to us to be the true state of one of the 
most important moral and political questions, that ever was sub- 
mitted to their decision; and if we have at all succeeded in 
convincing them, that the West Indies possess no exclusive 
patent for reconciling the prostitution of every divine and moral 
law, with the prosperous conduct of affairs; that there is no 
magic in a passage across the Atlantic, which can give to the 
base alloy of vice the currency of virtue, or the glow of huma- 
nity to sensual and sordid ferocity;—-we trust that they will 
manfully act up to the conclusions that inevitably result from 
the premises. 

We urgently press upon their attention, that the planters, 
who, in the face of a fair notice, have reduced themselves to dif- 
ficulties by an obstinate perseverance in a reprobatéd system, 
have no claim either in justice or expediency to any remuneration 
or indemnity, much less to such a disgraceful sacrifice of con- 
sistency and morality, as would be implied in any relaxation of 
the abolition act. They should be referred with firmness to 
those expedients, which they ought to have adopted long ago, 
and which alone can render their welfare compatible with their 
duty. Even then, enough is left in their detestable polity, to 
excite the horror and indignation of every man of British habits 
and sentiments. We wish with all our hearts it were felt as q 
hardship by the small body of proprietors in these colonies, to 
be condemned to the diabolical distinction of subsisting upon 
the blood, the stripes, the misery, both mental and corporeal, of 
thousands of their fellow-men? of subsisting did we say? 
event has shown, that in this as in all other cases, the counterac- 
tion of the ways of Providence will ever bring its own punish: 
ment. Vice has an irresistible tendency to ruin itself in its own 

We will boldly, therefore, declare our conviction, that. the 
abolition of the slave trade is but the commencement of the 
career of justice and sound policy; that it has done enough. to 
make a continuance in the old system impossible, but not eno 
to establish the new one upon a solid foundation. It is in 
gradual, but not very tardy, abolition of slavery itself, that the. 
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a work must be completed, and the prosperity of the co- 
onies. laid upon such a basis, as Providence may deign to ap- 
prove and to protect. We wish that space was left to prove, 
that the independence claimed by the colonial legislatures on 
these important subjects, cannot be supported against the legi- 
slature of that country which affords protection to its colony. 
But these may be left to future opportunities. Meantime, we 
are grateful to God, that by the instrumentality of the enlight- 
ened and patriotic assertors of the rights of humanity, our eyes 
are at length opened ; that a mitigated slavery 1s even now pro- 
duced, and that it is at length received as an undisputed politi- 
cal axiom, that, in theory at least, negroes are distinguished from 
brutes by the possession of a reasonable soul; and from barn- 
floors by nerves of sensibility ;—that a man can no longer with 
perfect safety murder his slave for fifteen pounds in Barbadoes, 
or “ maim, deface, violate, or cruelly torture,” a creole or negro 
in Dominica, or elsewhere, for fifty-seven pounds two shillings 
and tenpence farthing. 


Art. IV. Itineraire de Paris a Jerusalem et de Jerusalem 
Paris; en allant par la Grece, et revenant par L’ Egypte, 
La Barbaire et L’ Espagne. Par F. A. de Chateaubriand. 
$ tomes. Oct. Paris, Le Normant, 1811. ‘Translated for 
Colburn, Conduit Street, in two vols, octavo. 


T ne author of this work is well known in the annals of modern 
French literature, and has the singular merit of standing, amidst 
the moral desolation of his country, the faithful advocate of 
religious feelings and principles, to the extent of the light which 
he has received. His popular works Les Martyrs, and Le 
Genie du Christianisme, entitle him to this praise; and his 
beautiful romance of Atala, descriptive of the scenery of the 
Mississipi, which he personally explored in his youth, although 
written in prose, has unequivocally placed him high in the rank 
of poetical excellence. We cannot but think that he has de- 
cidedly surpassed both Florian and Gesner in this species of 
composition. ‘The talent of writing poetical prose is not, how- 
ever, very safe, particularly in the hands of a Frenchman. The 
bounds of propriety and of truth are too often overstepped, not 
to induce something like a habit of exaggeration, if not of bom- 
bast; and when a person so imbued undertakes to write travels, 
we generally find them deficient in that simplicity of statement 
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and internal evidence of truth, which carry the reader’s imagina4 
tion from the chair on which ‘he is reclining, through the varied 
accidents to which the writer has been exposed. 

We remember being struck, on the perusal of Atala, withorade 
image, where the impetuosity ‘of the author hurried him into an 
assertion directly contrary to the'first principles of philosophy. 
In gliding between the beautiful banks of the Mississipi, the 
gorges of the valleys, which rolled their tributary streams to 
that enormous river, successively opened to his view, and dis¢ 
played scenes more enchanting, than the most-vivid fancy could 
pourtray. ‘The utmost luxuriance of vegetation, in all the variety 
of fruits and flowers “ in ever mingling dies,” enlivened by the 
sports of animated nature, the warbling of birds, interrupted only 
by the roar of the beasts of the forest,—communicated to'the 
breast of our traveller such a tincture of enthusiasm, that’ he 
actually beheld the bears disporting among the clustered grapes, 
drunk with their unfermented juice. We must not theretore be 
surprised, if a passage over the classic ruins of Sparta, of Argos, 
and of Athens, shall be found to have communicated to the 
work before us a spark of that enthusiasm which is wont to be 
lighted up by a recital of the events ot their better days; but 
which is extremely injurious to a simple statement of the little 
that could be observed in a rapid passage over their desolated 
scenes. 

To enrich his mind with images appropriate to his romance 
on the Martyrs of Christianity, Mr. de Chateaubriand under- 
took this journey, and the work before us consists of the sweep, 
ings of his commonplace book, after the ideas necessary for his 
principal work had been extr acted. He modestly observes, that 
it scarcely deserves the title of a journey, as his opportunities of 
investigating the peop/e through whose countries he passed were 
very limited. His plan seems to have been, to gallop from,town 
to town, and to collect during his stay at each as much matter 
as the conversation of his countrymen could afford. ,And as 
French cousuls and residents are very numerous in the Levant, 
the information he picked up is neither trifling nor uninterest- 
ing, although treated with the rapidity of a superficial traveller, 
and with a lightness principally amusing, to readers, of. the 
French .school of literature. We shall now proceed to give 
some account of the work, pointing out in our progress we? 
parts as appear erroneous or exceptionable, 

The description of Jerusalem and its environs may be satis- 
factory to those who wish to acquire general, notions of its 
present state, without entering into deep researches and correct 
investigations. But here, as well as every:where else, an allows 
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ance must be made for the prejudices of the author as a Ro- 
manist. He of course attaches an importance to certain objects 
which appear indifferent enough to a general reader. This, 
however, and the historical parts of his work, appear to us to be 
the best. 

Mr. de Chateaubriand embarked on board of an Austrian 
ship at Trieste, and was no sooner fairly afloat, than he deli- 
neated the element on which he was riding, in the following 
terms. | 


“ La Méditerranée, placée au centre des pays civilizés, semée 
d’iles riantes, et baignant des cétes plantées de myrtes, de palmiers 
et d'oliviers, donne sur-le-champ rinée de cette mer, ou naquirent 
Apollon, les Nereides et Venus; tandis que |’Océan, livré aux tem 
pétes, environné de terres inconnues, devoit étre le berceau des fan+ 
tomes de la Scandinavie, ou le domaine de ces peuples Chretiens, 


qui se font une idée si imposante de la grandeur, et de Ia toute- 
puissance de Dieu.” T, 1. p. 7. 


These ideas are certainly singular enough for a man who was 
actually — on this very sea to the cradle of Christianity ;— 
but they are also very incorrect. ‘The fanciful divinities of the 
Greeks were not derived from a contemplation of the shores of 
the Mediterranean, but, as we all know, from Egypt, though 
the Greeks embellished and improved whatever came to them 
from that source. Neither has the tempestuous ocean cradled 
in her ancient shield the phantoms of Scandinavia, or contributed 
one jot more than the Mediterranean to the “ imposing gran- 
deur” of Christianity. ‘These circumstances induce us ‘the less 
to regret the interruption given by a violent storm to the 
author’s meditations, which were diverted into another current 
by a superstitious incident, common among the Greek and 
Romish sailors, who, in time of danger, instead of recurring to 
the means appomted by Providence, abandon themselves to 
delusive hopes, and are content with placing a candle before the 
image of the Virgin. After a voyage of eight days, he landed 
at Modon in the Morea, and immediately made preparations 
for proceeding to Sparta on horseback. We insert the follow- 
ing characteristic account of the cavalcade, the order of which 
was preserved throughout the whole journey. 
“ A notre téte paroissoit le guide ou le postillon grec a cheval, te- 
nant un autre cheval en lesse: ce second cheval devoit servir de 
remonte en cas qu’il arrivat quelque accident aux chevaux des 
be vm Venoit ensuite le janissaire, le turban en téte, deux 
ts et un poignard a la ceinture, un sabre au cété, et un fouet 
la main pour faire avancer les chevaux du guide. Je suivois a 
peu pres armé comme le janissaire, portant de plus un fusil. de 
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‘Joseph fermoit la marche: ce Milanais étoit un petit 
poems blond, a gros ventre, le teint fleuri, lair affable; il étoit tout 
abillé de velours bleu; deux longs pistolets d’argon, passés dans 
une étroite ceinture, relevoient sa veste d’une maniere si grotesque, 
ue le janissaire ne pouvoit jamais le regarder sans rire. Mon 
uipage eonsistoit en un tapis pour m’asseoir, une pipe, un poélon 
A café, et quelques schalls pour m’envelopper la téte pendant la nuit. 
Nous partions au signal donné par le guide; nous grimpions au 
= trot les montagnes, et rious les descendions au galop, a travers 
es precipices, It faut prendre son parti; les Turcs militaires ne 
connoissent pas d’autre mani¢cre Waller, et le moindre signe de 
frayeur, ou méme de prudence, vous exposeroit a leur mépris. : Vous 
étes assis, d'ailleurs, sur des selles de Mameloucks dont les étriers 
larges et courts vous plient les jambes, vous rompent les pieds, et 
déchirent les flancs de votre cheval. Au moindre faux mouvement, 
le pommeau élevé de la selle vous créve la poitrine; et, si vous vous 
renversez en arriére, le haut rebord de la selle vous brise les reins. 
On finit pourtant par trouver ces selles utiles, 4 cause de la solidité 
qu’elles donnent ‘ cheval, surtout dans des courses aussi hasar- 
‘«« Les courses sont de huit a dix lieues avec les inémes chevaux: 
on leur laisse prendre haleine sans manger, a peu prés a moitié 
chemin; on remonte ensuite, et ]’on continue sa route. Le soir on 
arrive quelquefois 4 un kan, masure abandonnée ov |’on dort parmi 
toutes sortes, d’insectes et de. reptiles sur un plancher, vermoulu. 
On ne vous doit rien dans ce kan, lorsque vous. n’avez pas de firman 
de poste: c’est a vous de vous procurer des vivres comme vous 
pouvez. Mon janissaire alloit 4 la chasse dans les villages; il ra 
pt quelquefois des poulets que je m’obstinois 4 payer; nous les 
aisions rétir sur des branches vertes d’olivier, ou bouillir avec du riz 
pour en faire un pilau. Assis 4 terre autour de ¢e festin, nous le 
déchirions avec nos doigts; le repas fini, nous allions nous laver la 
barbe et les mains au premier ruisseau. Voila comme on vo 
age aujourd’hui dans le pays d’Alcibiade et d’Aspasie.” (T. 1. p. 
As our author was travelling through the soutlr of the Morea, 
he might as well have referred to some other ancient worthies, 
as to-a hero of Athens, or a lady of Miletus. We shall dwel 
but little upon the barren fields and desolate villages of Greece, 
crowned by their ruined castles, and surrounded by the turbaned 
cemeteries of theif oppressors; nor can we participate in the 
very singular and sorry consolation of M. de Chateaubriand, on 
the tombs of the Turks ;--that the barbarous 
tavagers of Greece found their graves in the country they had 
conquered : because we conceive, that-it was the very object of 
their wishes to live and die in that delightful region, and to 
transmit it through many generations to its present tyrants: 
Neither can ‘we participate im the author’s exultations at 
VOL. Ill, NO. V. ¢ 
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finding every where what he is pleased to call the traces of 
French honour and of French glory, particularly when he lays 
the scene of these in Syria and in Egypt. We think too that 
in literary glory and preeminence in taste, Spon, Wheler, and 
Stuart may well be put in competition with Le Roi, and M. de 
Choiseul. M. de Chateaubriand gives rather an expressive 
account of the plaintive national ditty of the Greek postboys, 
and seems to doubt, whether the airs were introduced. by the 
Venetians, by a combination of French romance with Greek 
nius, or whether the Greeks derived them from their ancestors. 
We are inclinec to think that he has been unfortunate in all his 
guesses, and that the songs of the Morea were derived from the 
Albanese; because we know that the same music ‘has been 
observed among the Sclavonians, JIlyrians, and the Greeks of 
Yanina; whereas the Greek music of Constantinople, Smyrna, 
&c. is very different from the Morean, and much more livel 
and pleasant. The Albanese have a peculiar dance, very dif, 
ferent from the Greek, and very rapid in its motions: but their 
songs are monotonous and tiresome, and expressive only of 
sorrow and complaint. yal. ao 
M. de Chateaubriand’s ignorance of Eastern manners and 
languages, and the rapidity of his journey and of his ideas, have 
drawn him into some ridiculous errors ;—for example,—upon 
a trifling quarrel between some officers of the pacha of the 
Morea, and some of the Frenchman’s servants, he says that the 
pacha offered upon complaint, “de faire donner devant moi 
vingt coups de batons au Délis qui avoit arrété Joseph,” (p. 63), 
giving delis as the proper name of one of the pacha’s officers. 
/hereas every one acquainted with Turkish knows that delis 
means fool in that language, and what the pacha, meant to say 
was, that he would punish the silly fellow who has insulted his 
visitor’s servant. Again he observes, that previous. to ‘setting 
out upon their day’s expedition, the attendant javissary “ fit sa 
riére, se lava les coudes, la barbe, etles mains, se tourna vers 
Orient comme pour appeler la lumiére, et nous partimes.” (P. 
638.) This is another mistake; the Turks of Greece. in their 
prayers always turn towards the south or, south-east, i, e. to; 
wards the caiba, or temple of Mecca, .He states, also, in his 
account of Turkish manners, “ que tel esclave a bu le café avec 
son héte a qui ce meme hdte fait couper le cou en sortant.”(P. 
78.) But this is overstrained. The Turks as well as the Arabs — 
do yet observe the laws of hospitality, and will not immediately 
destroy him who has eaten bread and salt with them. This list 
of errors within twenty pages, taken at random, may serve as.a 
general specimen.of the author’s inaccuracy, and will save us 
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the trouble of bringing repeated proofs, that the spirit of 


romance is so strong upon him, that strict veracity is not al- 


lowed to stand in the way of a figure of speech. 


The following picture, which occurred during his ride to 
Sparta, is too characteristic of the country to be passed over. 


‘A midi nous découvrimes un kan aussi pauvre que celui de la 
veille, quoiqu’il fit décoré du pavillon ottoman, Dans un espace de 
vingt-deux lieues, c’étoient les deux seules habitations que nous 
eussions rencontrées; la fatigue et la faim nous obligérent de rester 
dans ce sale gite plus long-temps que je ne Paurois voulu. Le maitre 
du lieu, vieux Ture a la mine rébarbative, étoit assis dans un grenier 
qui régnoit au-dessus des étables du kan; les chévres montoient 
jusqu’a lui, et l’environnoient de leurs ordures. Il nous recut dans 
ce lieu de plaisance, et ne daigna pas se lever de son fumier, pour 
faire donner quelque chose a des chiens de Chrétiens; il cria d’une 
voix terrible: et un pauvre enfant grec tout nu, le corps enflé par la 
fiévre et par les coups de fouet, nous vint apporter du lait de brebis 
dans un vase dégo(itant par sa malpropreté; encore fus-je obligé de 
sortir pour le boire 4 mon aise, car les chévres et leurs chevreaux 
m’assiégeoient pour m’arracher un morceau de biscuit que je tenois 
ala main. J’avois mangé l’ours et le chien sacré sauvayes; 
je partageai depuis Je repas des Bédouins; mais je n’ai jamais rien 
rencontré de comparable a ce premier kan dé la Laconie.” (T. 1. p. 
70, 71.) | | 


_ He then observes, that it was nearly in the isame place that 
the flocks of King Menelaus were depastared, and that his ma- 
jesty gave a dinner to Telemachus: 


** Thron’d next the king, a fair attendant brings . 
The purest product of the chrystal springs; — 
High on a massy vase of silver mold. 
The burnish’d laver flames with solid gold; — 
».. In solid gold the purple vintage flows, 
And on the board a second banquet rose.’’ a rod 
bey POP2’S ODYSSEY, BOOK IV. 


After a féw days ride, our traveller arrived at the the ruins of 
Sparta, the real situation of which he seem’ to have set out 
on his journey with the predetermined resolution of having the 

lory to settle, for the benefit of all future scholars and travel- 
ae :—a scheme the more extraordinary, as he has himself de- 
clared in his introduction, p. lxix, that Le Roi had satisfactorily 
effected the object, and as it is notorious that every traveller 
who has since visited Sparta may equally put in his claim 
“ davoir determiné son emplacement.” We shall therefore pass 
over the many pages devoted to this object, and in their place 


shall present our readers with the following detail of Turkish 
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oppression and barbarity, premising, that by the laws of Turkey, 
when a murder is committed, the next village or inhabited place 
is answerable for the fine, although its inhabitants can prove: 
themselves prefectly mnocent of the crime. 


‘* Nous arrivAmes a midi 4 un gros village appelé Saint-Paul, assez 
voisin de la mer: on n’y parloit que d'un événement tragique qu’on 
s’empressa de nous raconter. | 

_ “ Une fille de ce village ayant perdu son pére et sa mére, et se 
trouvant maitresse d’une ree fortune, fut envoyée par ses parens 
a Constantinople. A dix-huit ans elle revint dans son village: elle. 
parloit Je ture, l’italien et le francais; et quand il passoit des étran- 
gers a Saint-Paul, elle les recevoit avec une politesse qui fit soup- 
sonner sa vertu. Les chefs des paysans s’assemblérent. Apres. 
avoir examiné entr’eux la conduite de |’orpheline, ils résolurent de 
se défaire d’une fille qui déshonoroit le village. Ils se procurérent 
d’abord la somme fixée en Turquie pour le meurtre d’une chrétienne ; 
ensuite ils entrérent pendant la nuit chez la jeune fille, l’assomme- 
rent, et un homme qui attendoit la nouvelle de l’exécution, alla 
porter au pacha le prix du sang. Ce qui mettoit en mouvement 
tous ces Grecs de Saint-Paul, ce n’étoit. pas latrocité de action, 
mais l’avidité du pacha; car celui-ci qui trouvoit aussi l’action toute 
simple, et qui convenoit avoir regu la somme fixée pour un assassinat 
ordinaire, observoit pourta! la beauté, la jeunesse, la science, 
les voyages de Vorpheline lui donnoient (a lui pacha de Morée) de 
justes droits 4 une indemnité: en conséquence Sa Seigneurie avoit 
envoyé le jour méme déux janissaires pour demander une nouvelle 
contribution.” (Vol. 1. p- 122, 123.) 

_We now come to another of M. de Chateaubriand’s grand 
discoveries, upon which, together with those of the ruins of 
Sparta, and of the ports of Carthage, to which we shall pre- 
sently refer, he relies very much for the utility of his journey to 
the world; and we really think that the whole affords a very 
- amusing idea of the ordinary process of French discoveries by 

land. Of their discoveries by sea we have before had occasion 
to Offer our judgment*. 

In galloping over the country near Mycene, after having 
explored the tomb of Agamemnon, the earth sounded hollow 
under his horse’s feet; he dismounted and found a vaulted exca- 
vation, which, by the following ingenious process of reasoning, 
is converted into the tomb of Clytemnestra. | 


“* Pausanias compte a Mycénes cing tombeaux: le tombeau 
@ Atrée, celui d’Agamemnon, celui d’Eurymédon, celui de Téléda- 
et de Pélops, et celui. d’Electre. ajoute que Clytemnestre 
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“et Egisthe étoient enterrés hors des murs: ce seroit donc'le tom- 
beau de Clytemnestre: d'Egisthe que j’aurois retrouvé? Je 
indiqué a M, Fauvel, qui doit le chercher a son premier v a Ar- 
gos: singuliére destinée qui me fait sortir de Paris pour fixer l’em- 
placement des ruines de Sparte, et découvrir les cendres de Cly- 
temnestre!” (Vol. 1. p. 136.) 
It is thus we advance in the career of discovery, from a sim- 
ple excavation to a.tomb, from a tomb to the ashes of Clytem- 
nestra. At Corinth our author seriously gives a quotation from. 
a Fm of Tudela, without seeming at all aware that that Jew 


ublished a fictitious journey to places where he never was; 


but the excuse of ignorance cannot he pleaded in behalf of M. 
de Chateaubriand, when he states of some columns belonging 
to the'Temple of Diana of Ephesus at Corinth, “ je crois savoir 
confusément, qu’ elles ont été renversées, et que‘les Anglois en ont 
emporté les derniers debris.” ‘The fact is, that these columns 
have not been carried away by the English, and foy the best of 
all reasons, they are not worth the trouble of the removal. __ 

On quitting Corinth lie passed the guard which levied tribute 
upon all those who have occasion to travel through the isthmus. 

‘«‘ Je montrai mon ordre du pacha: le commandant m’invita a 
fumer la pipe et a boire le café dans sa baraque. C’étoit un gros 
homme, d’une figure calme et apathique, ne pouvant faire un 
mouvement. sur sa natte sans soupirer, comme s’il éprouvoit une 
douleur; il examina mes armes, me fit uer les siennes, sur- 
tout une longue carabine, qui portoit, disoit-il, fort loin. Les gardes 
apercurent un paysan qui gravissoit la montagne hors du chemin ; 
ils lui criérent de descendre, celui-ci n’entendit point la voix. Alors 
le commandant se leva avec effort, prit sa carabine, ajusta long- 
temps entre les sapins le paysan, et lui lacha son coup de fusil, 
Turc revint, aprés cette expédition, se rasseoir sur sa natte, aussi 
tranquille, aussi bonhomme qu’auparavant, Le paysan descendit a 
la garde, blessé en toute apparence, car il pleuroit et montroit son 
sang. Qn lui donna cinquante coups de baton pour le guérir, 

‘© Je me levai brusquement, et d’autant plus désolé, que envie de 
faire briller devant moi son adresse avoit peut-étre déterminé ce 
bourreau 4 tirer sur le paysan.” (P. 147, 148.) | 

We cannot quite reconcile the light and jocose manner in 
which “ les cinquante coups de baton,” bestowed bya bloated 
tyrant upon an innocent and injured man, are mentioned, with 
ve de Chateaubriand’s professions of attachment to liberty and 
humanity. 
_ At length M. de Chateaubriand observes, the important day 
arose which was to usher them into Athens; they mounted their 
horses at three in the morning, im their holiday clothes, the janis- 
_sary having turned the cleanest side of his: turban outwards, and 
by way of celebrating the day, “ par extraordinaire” (as the 
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Frenchman says), rubbed and dressed his horse. The traveller 
advanced towards Athens with a kind of pleasure that deprived 
-him of the power of reflection, which, however, he soon seems 
to have recovered; for the comparison between the impressions 
respectively made upon the mind by the first view of Sparta and 


of Athens, appear to us to be among the most just and correct 
im which the author has indulged. 


‘¢ Sparte et Athénes ont conservé jusques dans leurs ruines leurs 
différens caractéres: celles de la premiére sont tristes, graves et soli- 
taires; celles de la seconde sont riantes, légéres, habitées. A l’aspect 
de la patrie de Lycurgue, toutes les pensées deviennent sérieuses, 
males et profondes ; ame fortifiée semble s’élever et s’agrandir; de- 
vant la ville de Solon, on est comme enchanté par les prestiges du 

génie ; on a l’idée de la perfection de l’homme considéré ‘comme 
un étre intelligent et immortel, Les hauts sentimens de la na- 
ture humaine prenoient a Athénes quelque chose d'élégant qu’ils 
n’avoient point 4 Sparte. L'amour de la patrie et de la liberté 
n’étoit point pour les Athéniens un instinct aveugle, mais un senti- 
ment éclairé, fondé sur ce goiit du beau dans tous les genres, que 
‘Te ciel leur avoit silibéralement départi ; enfin, en passant des ruines 
de Lacédémone aux ruines d’Athénes, je sentis que j’aurois voulu 
mourir avec Léonidas, et vivre avec Périclés. 

*« Nous marchions vers cette petite ville dont le terfitoire s’éten- 
doit 4 quinze ou vingt lieues, dont la population n’égaloit pas celle 
d’un faubourg de Paris, et qui balance dans |’univers la renommée 
de Empire romain, Les yeux constamment attachés sur ses ruines, 
ie lui appliquois ces vers de Lucréce : 

** Prima frugiferos fetus mortalibus egris 
Dididerunt quondam preciaro nomine Athene, 


Et recreaveruat vitam, lege que rogarunt ; 
Et prime dederuut solatia dulcia vite. ” 


The review of the present state of the city and ruins of 
_ Athens, made under the direction of so excellent a guide as M. 
Fauvel, the French consul, is well worthy of attention ; and M. 
de Ciateaubriand’s account is lively, picturesque, and entertain- 
mg. Dut we are deterred both by our contracting limits, and by 
the frequent descriptions of the same objects by other travellers, 
froin enterting into the detail at present ; and shall only observe, 
that we think him a little too severe upon Lord Elgin for brings 
ing away the figures from the Parthenon, with a view to preserve 
ove exquisite monuments of art from the barbarian hands’ 
which were daily mutilating ‘and destroying them.—Consider- 
ing the city in which M. de Chateaubriand wrote, we rather ad- 
-mire his courage in particularly specifying among the presents 
which he highly valued.as memorials of kmdness from his seve- 
ral frends in the East, a done etui, which Father Mutios pre- 
sented to him at Jaffa, as well as the following reflection which 
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broke from him on summing up his sensations at his depar- 
ture from Attica. “ Si jamais j’avois pensé avec des hommes’ 
dont je respecte d’ailleurs le caractére et les talens, que le gou- 
vernement absolu est le meilleur de tous les gouvernemens, quel- 
ques mois de sejour en Turquie m’auroient bien guéri de cette 
opinion.” (P. 261. T. 1.) Our readers will not be surprised 
at this opinion, when they learn that the city of Athens,— 


‘“‘ The eye of Greece, mother of arts | 
And eloquence 


is now the absolute property of the chief of the black eunuchs 
of the seraglio ; and that all the other cities of Greece envy the 
thenians for this signal distinction, because they consider it as 
one of the Surest protections against the extortions and robberies 
of the minor pachas. What reflections does this combination 
of ideas offer to the mind! ! | et. 
We cannot, however, all the sentiments of our 
author, as breathing an equal degree of candour and independ- 
ence. We think, for example, that his general invectives agai 
the modern Greek language are rather unreasonable. He was 
himself ignorant of it, but had he applied to M. Corai at Paris, 
he would have informed him that the language is far from bei 
“ barbarous,” although susceptible of improvement by refer- 
ence to the classic idiom. Whoever will take the trouble to 
read the translations of Rollin’s History of Telemachus, of 
Metastasio, of Cornelius Nepos, and many other books, particu- 
larly French and Italian, will be convinced that the modern 
Greek is very well calculated to express ideas on every subject, 
with a considerable degree of elegance and correctness. But the 
complete reformation of the modern Greek language must be 
brought about by the regeneration of the Greek nation. Give 
them a good government, (under foreign protection till their de- 
graded and vilified minds recover energy enough to govern them- 
selves) and they will soon rise to a respeetable rank in arts and 
letters. They. are ingenious, lively, Courteous, extremely polite 
and clever in business ; but light, cunning, false, superstitious, 
and revengeful. ‘They are eager also for emancipation, but with- 
ont any moral fitness for liberty. M.de Chateaubriand has like- 
wise exhibited the worst side of the Turkish character and go- 
vernment ; but we are far from wishing to set ourselves up as 
the apologists. even of their least objectionable habits. The 
observations for which we can the least forgive him are those 
upon slavery, in the 274th p. of T. 
_ © J think,” says he, “ that the system of slavery was one of. the 
causes of the superiority of the great men of Athens and Rome over 
the great men of modern times. It is certain, that‘a man catinot pro- 
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fit by all the resources of his mind unless he is relieved from thie 


baal every day concerns of life ; and one is so relieved wherever the arts, 
as trades, and domestic occupations are left to slaves. ‘The service of 


the hired domestic, who quits you when he pleases, and whose neg- 
ligences and vices you are consequently onnged to endure, cannot 


the liberty.of rejoining him in the Holy Land, after giving the 
following extract, contaming sentiments which we have been 
assured, by.those who have approached that country under similar 
circumstances, are very appropriate. As the ship laden with 
Latin pilgrims for Jerusalem approached the shore during the 


aed be compared with the service of him whose life and death is in your 
ety hands. It is certain also, that the habit of absolute dominion over 
Mh 13 man imparts an elevation to the mind and a dignity to the manners 
He 4 which the vulgar equality of European society can never give.” 
hye af We shall not say a word. in apswer to these observations. of 
eae the sensitive, humane, and liberal M. de Chateaubriand, except 
ae | % to recommend it to him, in his next voyage to America, to verify 

his theory by a visit to the West Indies. . 

ay _We shall pass over the author’s voyage to Constantinople, his 
ae 2 journey over land to Smyrna, and his voyage thence to the Holy 
Land. The adventures they contain were, we doubt not, very 
tae a agreeable to him to narrate, as they princjpallyconsist of French 
ee fanfarronnade a his quarrels with the Turks, and the 
nel, great importance of the French in the Levant. But we shall take 


night, M. de Chateaubriand observes’; 


“Je n’ai guére vu de scénes plus agréables et plus pittoresques. 
Le vent étoit frais, la mer belle, fa nuit sereine, ' * lune avoit l’air 
de se balancer entre les mats et les cordages du vaisseau ; tantét elle 
paroissoit hors des voiles, et tout le navire étoit éclairé; tantét elle se 
cachoit sous les voiles, et les groupes des pélerins rentroient dans 
Vombre. Qui n’auroit béni la religion, en, songeant que ces deux 
cents hommes, si heureux dans ce moment, étoient pourtant des es- 
claves, courbés sous un joug ddieux? Ils alloiént au tombeau de Jé- 
sus-Christ oublier la gloire passée de leur patrie et se consoler de 
leurs maux présens. Et que de douleurs secrétes ne déposeroient- 
ils pas bientét a la créche du Sauveur! Chaque flot qui poussoit le 
98) vers Je saint rivage, emportoit une-de nos peines.”* »: (T. 2. 


_ The ship discharged its cargo at the port of Jaffa, and the af- 
fecting account of the christian charity and hospitality of certain 


ut Italian monks at that place afforded a singular contrast to other 

| i scenes which are recorded in history to have passed on the same 
ey soil. But we must hasten to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem.’ 
i is The church built over our Lord’s nativity at Bethleem must of 
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jan. It is a subterranean place of worship, lighted by thirty-two 
atieg presented by different christian princes, and being fitted up 
with much splendour, and preserved with great care, affords a 
striking contrast to the miserable Arab ruins, and half naked sa- 
vages, which strike the eye on emerging from the sacred place. ‘The 
circumstance of the place of our Saviour’s nativity being under- 
ground has given rise to a controversy whether this be the real 
stable or no. But natural excavations were often used as stables 
in ancient times, and many fathers of the church preserved a tra- 
dition that Christ was born in Bethleem, in a stable not made by 
art, but by nature, i. e. in a grotto, (vide Justin, M. Dialog, cum 
Tryph: Origen contra Cels; and many other fathers.) We confess 
that our conviction that the knowledge of the real place of our 
Lord’s nativity has been preserved is very much derived from the 
circumstance of the emperer Adrian’s having consecrated a grove 
at Bethleem to the worship of Adonis, and erected the statue of 
this god over the grotto in question. (Hieron Epist. 1¢, &c.) 
This plainly shews, that the particular spot was visited and rever- 
ed by the primitive Christians, which the heathen emperor en- 
deavoured to prevent by the repulsive effect of profane and dis- 
solute rites. Providence, however, so ordained, that these very | 
profanations should be the means of ascertaining and transmit- 
ting to future ages the knowledge of the precise spot where the 
glory of the Redeemer first burst uponthe world. ‘The following 
account of M. de Chateaubriand’s feelings upon his visit to this 
holy place: well accords with the pleasing and pious sensations 
which the contemplation of such a scene 1s calculated to raise in 
the breast of every sincere Christian. ' 


“¢ Rien n’est plus agréable et plus dévot que cette église souterraine. 
Elle est enrichie de tableaux del écoles italienne et a Ces 
tableaux représentent les mystéres de ces lieux, des Vierges et des 
Enfans d’aprés Raphaél, des Annonciations, l' Adoration des Mages, 
la Véied tee Pasteurs, et tous ces miracles mélés de grandeur et 
d’innocence. Les ornemens ordinaires de la Créche sort de satin 
bleu brodés en argent. L’encens fume sans cesse devant le berceau 
de Sauveur. J'ai entendu un orgue, fort bien touché, jouer, a la 
messe, les airs les plus doux et les plus tendres des meilleurs compo- 
siteurs d’Italie. Ces concerts charment |’Arabe chrétien qui, lais- 
sant paitre ses chameaux, vient, comme les antiques bergers de Beth- 
léem, adorer le Roi des Rois dans sa Créche. J’ai vu cet habitant 
du désert communier a l’autel des Mages, avec une ferveur, une 
piété, une religion inconnues des Chrétiens de l’Occident. ‘ Nul 
endroit dans l’univers, dit le pére Neret, n’inspire plus de dévotion. 
L’abord continuel des caravanes de toutes les nations chrétiennes— 
les priéres publiques, les prosternations—la richesse méme des pré- 
pens: que les princes chrétiens y ont envoyés—tout cela excite 
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cite en votre ame des choses qui se font sentir beaucoup -mieux 
aw’ on ne peut les exprimer.’’ 


- The number of pilgrims to this church has very much dimi- 
wihed of late years, particularly of those of opulence and high 
rank, whose presence and contributions were most conducive to 
the maintenance of the ancient splendour of the place. 

In his excursion to the Dead Sea, the author met some tribes 
of Bedouin Arabs, whose morals and manuers we are disposed 
to think he libels, when he asserts that they prostitute their wives 
and daughters for money. We never heard of such a depraved 
custom among them, and it is so contrary to the ordinary habits 
of the Arab race, that we cannot help suspecting that it is only 
a tale picked up by the author, without having understood the 
meaning of what he was told. In the Dead Sea he perceived by 
day, and heard by night, myriads of little fish playing about the 
shores, contrary to the common and received opinion that it pro- 
duces and sustains no living creature. We have taken some 
pains to ascertain this fact, and have been informed by a person 
who has often conversed with the Arabs that frequent the shores 
of that sea, that where the Jordan disembogues itself there are 
many fish carried down with the stream, which live and thrive 
within the verge of the supply of fresh water at the mouth of the 
river; but they have no means of ascertaining whether fish exist 
in the more central depths. Daily experience has convinced 
them of the falsehood of the report that birds cannot fly over the 
Dead Sea without falling down dead. ‘They constantly do so 
without any apparent inconvenience. Flames are occasionally 
emitted from the surface, accompanied with sulphureous and 
mephitic smells, and fogs are common at certain seasons. But 
it does not appear that there is any thing peculiarly unwholesome 
in the climate of the neighbouring country. M. de Chateau- 
briand carried home a bottle of the water to Paris, with a view 
to ascertain whether the sea-fish of Europe would live in it. A large 
piece of the asphaltos, from the borders of the lake, is to be 
seen at the Latin convent. It resembles coal, but is more shin- 
ing, burns when put on the fire, and emits a sulphureous and ex- 


tremely offensive smell. 


From Bethleem and the Dead Sea the author proceeded to 


Jerusalem, the great object and end of his journey. We have no 


doubt that a man like M. de Chateaubriand, endued with 
christian feelings, must have been highly gratified at visiting 
the spot where the mysteries of our holy religion were perform- 
ed. But his account differs little from that of other travellers ; 

and the city itself and its society has undergone but little change 
from the state in which it was two centuries ago, when our 
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plain-spoken countryman, Fynes Moryson, visited it in 1596. 
«“ All the citizens,” says he, “ are either tailors, shoe-makers, 
cooks, or smiths, (which smiths make their keys and locks not of 
jron but of wood,) and in general poore, rascall people, mingled 
of the scum of divers nations; partly Arabians, partly Moores, 
partly the basest inhabitants of neighbour countries; by which 
kind of people all the adjoyning territorie is likewise inhabited, 
which should have no trafficke if the christian monasteries were 
taken away. I'mally, the habitants of Jerusalem, at this day, 
are as wicked as they were when they crucified our Lord, and 
as they have been since. Hence it was that Robert D. of 
Normandy being sicke, and carried into Jerusalem upon the 
backs of like rascalls, when he met by the way a friend who was 
then returnmg into Europe, desiring to know what he would 
command him to his friends, he earnestly entreated him to tell 
them, that he saw Duke Robert carried into heaven upon the 
backs of divels.”— Moryson’s Liinerary, folio 1617, p. 219. 

We shall conteut ourselves with remarking such passages of 
M. de Chateaubriand’s description as have either a pretension 
to novelty, or may be otherwise mteresting to our readers. ‘The 
great objects of curiosity are ef course Mount Calvary, the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, the convents of Romish monks, 
who serve as guides and hosts to the Cliristians visiting Jerusa- 
leem, and the great mosque erected on the site of the temple of 
Solomon, 

Mount Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre, although formerly 
at some little distance from Jerusalem, are now in the very heart 
of the city, a circumstance that canonly be accounted for by the 
very singular form of the ancient Jerusalem. It was built on 
two elevations, at a short distance from each other, and. covered 
nearly the whole of their surface, thus forming two separate 
towns, which were joimed together by a comparatively narrow 
slip of buildings across the valiey between, principally occu- 
a in ancient times by the palace and temple of Solomon.— 

‘hese buildings, (according to an accurate general view of the 
city, taken by Meyer* about thirty years ago, from the Mount of 
Olives, and which is now before us,) are in ruins, or their sites.to- 
tally bare, as well as many other parts of the old town. — It is 
obvious that the two masses of buildings thus connected would 
form a town somewhat in the form of a horseshoe; and Mount 


Calvary aud the Holy Sepulchre are situated in the valley which 


* Meyer was an artist employed by Sir Robert Ainslie, while minister at Com 
stantinople, to take views of various remarkable places in the Levant. He was a 
very accurate draughtsman, without much taste. 
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4vas-included between the two elevations. But Jerusalem have 
ing for many years been the seat of christian governments, it is 
natural to conclude that their veneration for the spots where 
their redemption had been fulfilled would lead them to fix their 
residence as near to them as possible. ‘The church which they 
built over the tomb of their Saviour has also in all ages attracted 
crowds of pilgrims of every rank, and houses must of course have 
sprung up for their accommodation ; so that upon the whole, 

ere are sufficient causes to account for the increase of the town 
in this particular part, or rather for its removal from the eleva- 
tions into the valley ; for the old town, as we have just observed, 
has now very large spaces within its circuit either quite bare or 
covered with ruins, 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre is now in ruins, havin 
been burned down the year after M. de Chateaubriand saw it if 
1806. Large subscriptions have been raised among the pious 
Christians of the Levant for its re-erection. Although the fol- 
lowing account of the priestcraft practised there by the Greek 
clergy, which, though unknown to M. de Chateaubriand, we have 
received from an eyewitness of veracity, would certainly induce 
us to wish that the care of this interesting place were transfer- 
red to better hands, 

On the day of the renewal of the holy fire, as the Greeks call 
it, the church of the Holy Sepulchre is crowded with pilgrims, 
Greek, Armenian, Copht, and Abyssinian. ‘This holy fire 1s said 
to issue spontaneously from the Holy Sepulchre on Easter eve. 
At that period the Greek patriarch, with his clergy arrayed in 
their sacerdotal robes, and followed by the Armenian patriarch and 
his clergy, and the bishop of the Cophts, march in grand and solemn 
procession, and singing hymns, three times round the Holy Se- 
“ise oe The procession ended, the Greek patriarch puts off 

is robes and enters alone into the sepulchre, probably with some 
phosphorus in his pocket; the Armenian and Cophtic prelates 
remain in the antichamber, where they state that the angel was 
sitting when he appeared to the pious women after the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. As soon as the holy fire is kindled, as the pa- 
triarch says by a miracle, he lights his wax-taper and comes forth 
from the sepulchre, and offers it first by a previous agreement to 
such person as bids. the highest price for the special privilege 
of first lighting his taper from that of the patriarch. A consi- © 
-derable sum is paid for this preference, and much competition 
prevails for it, as they believe that the more it is removed from 
its first-source, the more its purity and efficacy are diminished. 
The scene of confusion which ensues when the patriarch enters 
the church with two lighted tapers is beyond description. The 
people press forward with such incredible eagerness to light their 
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tapers, that Turkish guards, placed with whips and, sticks, and. 
liberally dealing out blows on every side, can scarcely, with all 
their exertions, prevent many from being trodden to death. The 
eager motions of the populace, like waves agitated by the wind, 
the noise and clamour which resound within the dome of the 
church, the multitude of candles gradually lighted by which the 
blaze increases, and at length fills the whole building and illumi- 
nates its inmost recesses, can more easily be imagined than de- 
scribed. The Greeks assert that the continuation of this pre- 
tended miracle is an evident and convincing proof of the truth 
of their religion, and it is certain that had the fraud been dis- 
continued, the number of pilgrims would be considerably di- 
minished. The pecuniary interests of the clergy would also 
have suffered; for in former times some thousand (even 30,000) 
sequins have been paid for the permission of first receiving the 
fire from the high priest’s hands ; but superstition, at least amon 
the rich, has latterly so much declined, that a few hundred 
sequins are now sufficient to secure the privilege. | . 

e Roman Catholic monks of Jerusalem look upon this 
fraud of the Greeks with horror. They are not exposed to the 
same temptation, and living in the midst of trials and oppressions, 
and exercising all the hospitality of which their scanty means are 
capable, appear to be a simple and interesting race of men. 
Their character, as well as that of the Jews of Jerusalem, are 
so well pourtrayed in the following eloquent passage, that we 
cannot resist our desire to lay it Bieloed'dbe public. 


*¢ Au milieu de cette désolation extraordinaire, il faut s'arréter un 
moment pour contempler des choses plus extraordinaires encore. 
Parmi les ruines de Jérusalem, deux espéces de peuples indépendans 
trouvent dans leur foi dequoi surmonter tant d’horreurs et de miséres. 

La vivent des religieux ettiogs que rien ne peut forcer 4 abandon+ 
ner le tombeau de Jésus-Christ, ni spoliations, ni mauvais traitemens, be 
ni menaces de la mort. Leurs cantiques retentissent nuit et jour 
autour du Saint-Sépulchre. Dépouillés le matin par un gouverneur 
turc, le soir les retrouve au pied du Calvaire, priant au lieu ot Jésus- 
Christ souffrit pour le salutdes hommes, Leur front est. serein, leur 
bouche riante. Ils regoivent |'’étranger avec joie. Sans forces et 
sans soldats, ils protégent des villages entiers contre Viniquité. 
Pressés par le baton et par le sabre, les femmes, les enfans, les trou- | 
eaux se réfugient dans les cloitres de ces solitaires. Qui empéche 
e méchant armé de poursuivre sa proie, et de renverser d’aussi fui- 
bles remparts? la charité des moines: ils se privent des derniéres 
ressources de la vie pour racheter leurs supplians. Turcs, Arabes, 
Grecs, Chrétiens schismatiques, tous se jettent sous la protection de 
Pe rie pauvres religieux, qui ne peuvent se défendre eux-mémes. 
C'est ici qu’il faut reconnoitre avec: Bossuet, * que des mains. levées 
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vers le ciel enfoncent plus de bataillons que des mains armées de 
javelots.’ 

ue Tandis que la nouvelle Jérusalem sort ainsi du désert, brillante 
de clarté, jetez les yeux entre la montagne de Sion et le Temple; 
voyez cet autre petit peuple qui vit séparé du reste des habitans de 
la cité. Objet particulier de tous les mépris, il baisse la téte sans 
se plaindre; il souffre toutes les avanies sans demander justice; il se _ 
laisse accabler de coups sans pepe’: on lui demande sa téte: il la 
présente au cimeterre. Si quelque membre de cette société pros- 
crite vient 4 mourir, son compagnon ira, pendant la nuit, |’enterrer 
furtivement dans la vallee de Yonaphise, a l'ombre du Temple de Sa- 
lomon, Pénétrez dans la demeure de ce peuple, vous le trouverez 
dans une affreuse misére, faisant lire un livre mystérieux a des enfans 
qui, a leur tour, le feront.lire 4 leurs enfans. Ce qu’il faisoit il y a 
cing mille ans, ce peuple le fait encore. II a assisté dix-sept fois a 
la ruine de Jérusalem, et rien ne peut le décourager; rien ne peut 
l'empécher de tourner ses wo nail vers Sion. Quand on voit les 
Juifs dispersés sur la terre, selon la parole de Dieu, on est surpris 
sans doute: mais, pour étre frappé d’un étonnement surnaturel, il 
faut les retrouver a Jérusalem; il faut voir ces légitimes maitres de 
la Judée esclaves et étrangers dans leur propre pays; il faut les voir 
attendant, sous toutes les oppressions, un roi qui doit les délivrer. 
Ecrasés par la croix qui les condamne et qui est plantée sur leurs 
tétes, cachés prés du Temple dont il ne reste pas pierre sur pierre, 
ils demeurent dans leur déplorable aveuglement. Les Perses, ies 
Grecs, les Romains ont disparu de la terre; et un petit peuple, dont 
Vorigine précéda celle de ces grands — existe encore sans 
mélange dans Jes décombres de sa patrie. Si quelque chose, parmi 
les nations, porte le caractére du miracle, nous pensons que ce ca- 
ractére estici. Et qu’y a-t-il de plus merveilleux, méme aux yeux 
du philosophe, que cette rencontre de l’antique et de la nouvelle 
Jérusalem au pied du Calvaire: la premiére s’affligeant 4 l’aspect du 
sépulcre de Jésus-Christ ressuscité; la seconde se consolant auprés 


du seul tombeau qui n’aura rien a rendre a la fin des siécles!”’ 
(P. 45.) , 


The great mosque on the site of the temple of Solomon is the 
last object we shall notice at Jerusalem, concerning which 
Abulfeda has the following passage in his description of Syria. 
There is at Jerusalem a mosque, a greater there is none in all 
Islamism, and in it there is a rock (sakhra), which is a stone 
elevated as a bench, about as high as a man’s chest, and its 
breadth is equal to its height. ere is a descent underneath . 
by steps. This sakhra served the prophets, and especially the 
great prophet, as a place of dismounting from al-borak, (a 
beast larger than an ass and smalier than a camel), who had 
carried them to Paradise. M. de Chateaubriand gives several 
extracts from ancient travellers upon the interior of the 
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mosque; but as all entranée is strictly forbidden to Christians, he 
had of course no opportunity of verifying the information. ‘The 
following account was given of this mosque, in the year 1796, 
by the mufti of Jerusalem to an European, who conversed with 
him in Arabic at the house of the governor of Jerusalem, called 
by the Christians Pilate’s house. This European is now in 
England, and from him we had the following account, “ Hear- 
ing me speak in Arabic, he entered into conversation with me, 
and I took the liberty of asking him why the Mohammedans 
would not permit the Christians to see the celebrated mosque 
of the rock. Upon which he opened a window which overlooks 
the mosque and. all the ground on which it is raised, and per- 
mitted me to look at it as much as I pleased. He then said, 
“ We cannot permit the Christians to tread upon that ground, of 
which every spot is marked by the step of some holy prophet; 
still less upon the sakhra, or upon the mterior of the mosque.” 

“ But there are thirty-two large columns which support the 
great arches, and many other small columns for the support of 
the smaller arches; there are many lamps that are lighted on 
our festivals. There is a mihrab of marble with architectural 
ornaments, and a staircase to it with steps of the same material. 
The walls are incrusted with marble like the great mosque at 
Damascus, and ornamented with painted tiles. The name of 
God (Allah!) is written in large characters in several parts of 
the mosque, as well as the names of Mohammed and his first 
successors. We believe that if an infidel should walk between 
the columns they would meet and crush him to death. 

“ The mosque on account of its peculiar sanctity was once 
the place towards which the mussulmen of north-western Asia 
were to turn their faces in their prayers; but this commandment 
was altered by God's especial order, and the Bait Allah (house 
of God) at Mecca was appointed for the only Kiblah. On 
the sakhra or rock were fixed iron rings, at which to tie the 
the prophets horses when they came to worship in the mosque. 
The mosque is called by many names by the Mohammedans to 
denote its superiority over other temples, as al aksa, the whole 
world, al masgid al aksa, or al giarmia al aksa, templum extre- 
mum. ‘The origin of its importance seems 'to have been this; 
the kalif Abd-al-Malik al Merwan was jealous of Abdallah the 
son of Zobeir, the ruler of Arabia, and in order to prevent his 
subjects in Syria from going in pilgrimage to Mecca, and thus 
enriching his rival; and probably also with a view to attract the 
profitable concern of receiving pilgrims from other countries 
to his own capital, he set'up this mosque in‘ opposition to that 
of Mecca. He adorned and beautified it inthe year 685 of the 
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Christian era, employing the whole revenue of Egypt for nine 
years for the accomplishment of his design. It is believed orf 
the faith of tradition, that the sakhra or rock is the same front 
which God spake to the patriarch Jacob, and that the sanctunt 
sanctorum was built where the mosque now stands.” 5 
Upon the whole it is impossible to contemplate the holy city 
ia its desolate condition without the deepest interest. Jews, 
Mahometans, and Christians of all sects and denominations unite 
in acknowledging the existence of something extraordinary and 
supernatural about her awful ruins. ‘They raise their heads 
from the dust, and from among them is heard a voice to warn 
and instruct mankind, and to proclaim to all ages and nations 
of the world, ruis HATH GoD DONE. 
_, There is nothmg very original, though much that is amusing 
in M. de Chateaubriand’s aceount of his passage through Egypt- 
His praise of the French renégadoes, who were left in the country 
by the army of Egygt, is rather disgusting ; and when he proceeds 
to extol their bravery in that country above that of other na- 
tions, we could not help recollecting the answer of the Duke of 
Marlborough to Marshal Tallard after the battle of Blenheim. 
M., de Chateaubriand’s Abstract of the History of Carthage is 
very entertaining, though a little too prolix for a mere digres- 
sion ina book of travels. The account of its ports too, which 
is, one of the three points on which he claims the merit of origi+ 
nality, (sée advertisement, p. ix.) may very possibly be correct; 
but before we read it, we happened to know a little circum- 
stance that called up a smile upon our countenance in every 
ge. M. de Chateaubriand, as we have been informed by an 
‘nglishman, who happened to be at Tunis during his residence 
there, was unfortunately never out of that town till the day 
before his departure for Europe. He did then take one ride to 
the ruins of Carthage, and verified by a rapid coup-d’ceil what 
he had previously picked up in conversation at ‘Tunis. Our 
readers will probably agree with us, that this is a mode of 


research extremely convenient to valetudinarian travellers. 


In taking leave of M. de Chateaubriand, we feel disposed 
upon the whole to recommend his work to the attention of those 
who may wish, with little exertion, to obtain a general ideaof the 
interesting countries through which he passed. We thought 
the hours spent by us in its eel very agreeably employed. 
Making allowance for national vanity, and the rapidity of his 
motions and of his ideas, there appears to be no serious or 
important deviation from truth. His historical researches 
and _ quotations from other travellers have been in general 


made with judgment, and even in those passages where we differ 
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fromm his opinions, we are ready to allow him considerable mgenuity, : 
His sense of religion distinguishes him veryhonourably from many 
of his countrymen, who, kuowing nothing of genuine religion as. 
derived from the scriptures, and judging of it only yeie to 
the. gross superstitions of their national church, have fallen 
either into a criminal and pernicious infidelity, or into a state of 
absolute indifference. ‘ 


Art.V. Christian Liberty; a Sermon, preached at St. Mary's, 
before his, Royal Highness the Duke of Gioucester, Chancel- 
lor of the University, and the University of Cambridge, at the 
Installation, June 30,1811. By Samuel Butler, D. D. late, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, and Head Master of Shrews- 
bury School. Shrewsbury. Evans, Pall Mall. 1811. 


[+ is a characteristic of Christianity that “ to the poor the gos- 
pel is preached.” But indeed preaching may be considered as: 
a means scarcely less revealed than the truths themselves which: 
it is appointed to disseminate. For this instrument of propa- 
gating truth is peculiar to the true religion, in its different 
stages, under the distinct modifications of Judaism and Christian- 
ity. A good account may certainly be given why the heathen 
governments did not employ this organ for establishing their 
various superstitions. <A religion of mere form is best taught 
by the mere exhibition of the form. ‘They had little to teach 
but the importance of certain feasts and ceremonies, which 
were too agreeable to the popular taste to need any extrinsic 
recommendation. Nor was preaching, by whieh is meant a 
public and popular enunciation of the truths of religion by its 
accredited ministers, better suited to those philosophers, who, 
abandoning the religion of the state, taught an exoteric creed of 
their own. Not regarding man as an immortal being, the un- 
lettered multitude occupied but a small space in their eyes. 
Not conceiving that a creed of any kind would affect the con- 


dition of man through all eternity, they concerned themselves — 


more with abstract truths than those which respect. our duty’ 

On the one hand, therefore, they were little interested in ad- 

dressing the multitude, and on the other, if they had, the lessons’ 

they taught were not such as to excite their attention. Ac- 

cordingly they suffered the mob to grope on amidst the thick 

clouds of their own superstition, and taught their particular 
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system only to a small circle of scholars. They spoke to the 
initiated, and only from behind the veil. Even Socrates, who 
is characterised as having brought down truth from heaven to 
earth, as having reduced philosophy to the service of man, 
through fear of disturbing the popular superstition, or letting in 
the rays of philosophy through the casements of the poor, sa- 
crificed in his dying moments a cock to Esculapius. Of the 
systems of some other philosophers the mass of the people 
could scarcely be said to hear even the faintest reports. ‘The 
mysteries of Dionysia and Eleusis are buried in the caverns in 
which they were taught and practised. They were the free- 
masonry of antiquity; or, rather, if we may judge by the 


' outward rites of profligacy which sometimes accompanied the 


festivities of these religionists, they resembled those anti-chris- 
tian conspirators described by Barruel, who devised, in the cells 
of their philosophical retreats, systems and schemes which were 
to disorganize a world. 

But to return. As preaching, in the sense in which we have 
employed the term, was never used as a part of the machinery, 
by which it was endeavoured to give effect or circulation to the 
systems of heathenism, so also it was scantily employed in the 
Jewish dispensation. The chief objects of that dispensation. 
sufficiently explain why the outward rites were so numerous. 
it was designed, for instance, to sever one people from all the 
rest of the world, for which purpose peculiar, costly, and labo- 
rious rites were well calculated. It was designed also to typify 
the sacrifice of the Messiah, which could be accomplished only 
by ceremonial sacrifices. Now the forms of religion were, as 
we before observed, best taught by the display of these forms. 
Nor did the large body of truth connected with these rites in 
that partial dispensation demand the aid of public and popular 
instruction to the extent now required. God then preached by 
miracles, by immediate revelation, by temporal rewards to the 
good, and temporal punishments to the bad. This instructs us 
why the priests and Levites were not appointed to preach, and 
why the daily reading of the law, and the occasional and scanty 
ministry of the prophets, supplied the place of the heralds who 
now proclaim to listening millions the joyful tidings of salvation. 
When Christianity appeared, the scheme of Divine Providence 
aussumed.a pew aspect. The barriers were to be thrown down 
between all nations. The floodgates of mercy were to be open- 
ed, and truth to be poured out upon the world. 

A highway was to be made in the desert, by which men of all 
nations and languages might approach to heaven. The people 
of God were no longer to be a single nation, but the whole 
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world, Then it was that God seemed, as it were, to consecrate 
this new instrument as being suited to the vastness of the new 
dispensation. 

Wherever christianity gained an entrance, she entrenched 
herself behind her established ministers; and to this moment 
it is chiefly by her preachers, under the Divine blessing, that 
she retains her old conquests, and carries her standard into 
every quarter of the globe. Preaching being thus the right 
hand by which Christianity does her work, its progress cannot 
but be watched with anxiety by all the friends of genuine reli- 
gion and of the establishment. 

As self constituted, and therefore more responsible, guardians 
of the public, we feel it right to keep our eye fixed upon the 
pulpits of the country; and when any particular sermon by the 
reputation of its author, by the peculiarity of its subject, or by the 
circumstances of its delivery, is calculated to influence the public 
mind, we shall think it right to step in with our scales in our 
hand, and to estimate the effect of this influence upon the cause 
of real religion. ‘These observations may serve as a key to some 
future reviews, and supply an apology for a somewhat extended 
examination of the single sermon before us. 

Dr. Butler, the author of this sermon, is the master of the 
free school at Shrewsbury. He had, éarlier in life, received the 
stamp of university approbation, by an appointment to edite, 
we believe, certain plays of Hischylus; and was lately ap- 
pointed to preach in the university pulpit at the installation of 
the new chancellor. Such being the case, much was expected 
from him. It was hoped that when half the fashion and levity 
of the nation was thus drawn to a point by the university festivi- 
ties, the preacher might profit from his mechanical advantage, 
and bring some force to act which might move the mass; that, 
(if we may pursue a species of metaphor borrowed from his 
own university,) he would expose those disturbing forces by 
which men are drawn from their proper orbits, and endeavour 
to bring them back to the paths traced out for them by the 
hand of the great mechanist. It will be seen how far the 
preacher has fulfilled this hope. 

The subject of the sermon is the “ liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free;” and its chief topics are the distinction as to 
liberty between the Jewish and Christian -dispensation; the 
nature of the liberty of conduct sanctioned by the example of 
Christ ; the invasion of this liberty by the papists, whom never- 
theless he wishes (as it is termed) to emancipate; and the still 
more formidable and despotic assaults upon it by that body 
of men, whom he and others persist in naming, with no very 
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intelligible application of the term, the evangelical clergy. A’ 
to the value of our enfranchisement from the burdensome rites 
of the ceremonial law there cannot be two opinions. As to the 
question also of the misnamed emancipation of the Catholics, 
our opinion has already been expressed. Upon these two points, 
therefore, we shail leave the public in undisturbed possession of 
Dr. Butler’s reasonings. 

It would be difficult to give our readers an accurate concep- 
tion of the use made of the character of Christ, without calling 
upon them (which we should be sorry to do) to read the whole 
discourse. ‘Lhe design of the author is forced upon the reader 
rather by a spirit ruaning through the whole, than by solitary 
expressions. 

His opinion appears to be this, that the example of Christ 
warrants his followers in the unrestrained enjoyment of all 
worldly society and amusements; that the conduct of Socrates 
im sapping with courtezans, &c. may be considered as fairly 
analogous to that of our Lord; and that every attempt to establish 
a system of general self-denial is a bigoted assault upon the 
christian liberties of man. 

The iwaccuracy of the two last propositions will at once be 
recognised by those of our readers who remember first, that 
Socrates winked at the profligacy of his companions, whereas 
Christ condemned the crime, and, in general, reformed the cri- 
minal; and secondly, that this very teacher, whose example is 
erected into a triumphant refutation of the lessons of self-denial, 
laid it down as a first principle of his system, that “if any man 
would be his disciple, he must deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow him.” ‘These points, therefore, we shall leave Dr. 
Butler to settle with the public in his next address to them. 
The first position, as to the precedent afforded by Christ in his 
intercourse with society, is somewhat more complex and debate- 
able. If, however, our readers will bear with us in the discus- 
sion of a question which comes home to every man’s bearings 
and bosoms, we do not despair of proving that the life of Christ 
teaches the same lesson with his doctrines; and that neither can 
be made to square with the positions and deductions of the 
head master of Shrewsbury school. 

jn the first place, then, it must be admitted, that the life of 
Christ sanctions nothing of soar austerity, or monastic indo- 
lence ; and that, consequently, those of his followers who “ spen 
their lives upon the top of a pillar” had not imbibed the spirit 
of their master; and that those armies of monks who, in after 
ages, shaved their crowns in honour of the gospel, would have 

ne well in some instances to have laid a blister upon the bare 
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place, in order to bring them to a less feverish conception of 
that religion, so falsified by their practice. 1t must be admitted, 
moreover, that the example of Christ sanctions no abandonment 
of the duties attached to our actual station in life. His meat 
and drink was to do the will of him who sent him; and the arti- 
ficer in his shop, the general with his army, Dr. Butler in preach-. 
ing, and we in criticising, supposing these various functions to be 
conscientiously discharged, may all alike be fulfilling the willhof 
Him who sent us. But, still more, the example of Christ is 
one grand lesson of love, of tenderness, of practical benevolence 
to suffermg man. All that is stern, selfish, or narrow, flies, like 
disease itself, at his approach. If but the hem of hig garment 
be touched, a healing virtue goes out of him. If he enters a 
house, it is to say “ peace be to this house.” If he adds a new 
commandment, it is “ to love one another.” If he exerts divine 
power, it is, without any exception, to sooth a pang or saye a 
soul. If, in short, Phidias or Lebrun had been called upon to 
present to mankind the figure of charity, they would have em- 
bodied the character of Christ. 

Thus far, therefore, we gladly accompany the learned author; 
but here we stop. ‘There are other features in the character of 
Christ, unnoticed indeed by Dr. Butler, but which are not less 
integral parts of the perfect whole. 

In the first place, where our Lord ‘retires from the path of 
active and social duty, does he recreate the mind, by devotin 
the hours of the night to a new, tumultuous, or dissipated society 
He is gone to the ‘‘ mountain to pray.” ‘There he holds high 
converse with God.—Again, Christ is indeed to be found at the 
marriage feast, or at the social board. But it is mainly te con, 
vince his companions by a miracle ; to persuade them by a story; 
to guide them by a precept; or, to touch them by a display of 
heavenly lover Sill shave, he is to be seen even im 4 ewele of 
sinners; but then he tells us the specific character iu which he 
sits among them, “ the sick need a physician.” 

Let these points, then, in the character of Christ be consi- 
dered; and it will at once be discovered upon how partial a ba- 
sis the fabric of the author stands. Like the two knights in the 
fable, (which any of his own boys will tell him,) looking at the 
party-coloured shield only on one side, he closes his eye upon 
one half of the portrait heis examining. The Christ he presents 
to us, is not the Christ of the Scriptures. Itis, perhaps, one of 
those false Christs who should arise ; and who, assuming his title, 
should betray the world, which he lived and died to save. Let 
this artist then, if he also must give his “ ecce homo” to the world, 
rather borrow the pencil of ay evangelist than employ his own. 
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Let him, while he paints the man, not forget the glory with 
which he was invested. Let him display the Saviour of the 
world, not only in the market-place, but im the temple, on the 
mountain, and in the wilderness ; there kindling his flame at the 
altar of God, there feeding upon the heavenly manna, there touch- 
ing heaven while he stood upon earth, and imparting to man the 
virtue he derived from God. If the character of Christ, then, 
teaches any lesson upon the subject of worldly society and 
amusements, it is this—that benevolence does not super- 
sede devotion; that it is in retirement men are best disciplined 
for the world ; and that he who would live safely with man, must 
begin by living in communion with God. 

‘The transcendant importance of this topic will, we trust, jus- 
tify the serious, and somewhat uncritical, strain of the above 
observations. Dr. Butler,in fact, has compelled us to exchange 
the critics chair for the pulpit. We ourselves discover our own 
interest in the exchange. It is when regular practitioners abuse 
all the principles of their science, that empirics ride in their 
coaches. We pass on next to consider the allegations of the 
author against those whom he terms the edangelical teachers. 
That body of clergy fill too large a space in the eye of the na- 
tion, not to deserve the rigid investigation of all philosophers ; 
and, like other lofty objects, they have attracted too much of 
the fulminations of surrounding clouds, not to require all the 
protection which conductors (or critics) can conscientiously lend 
them. Esteeming ourselves, in a measure, divested of those 
prejudices which hang as a sort of scales upon the eyes, both of 
the friends and enemies of this class of men, we shall endea- 
vour to do justice to both parties in the ensuing remarks. 

Dr. Butler, having some rather heavier charges to bring than 
he would perhaps feel himself quite prepared to substantiate, 
dexterously states, for a time at least, the crime, without namin 
the crimmal. He levels his piece at random, and trusts to the 
bias of his hearers to guide it aright. 

Collecting then the allegations from the four quarters of his 


work, we find the author adverting to the errors of those who 
say, 


‘¢ That the desires which are the natural and only spurs to action, 
are to be subdued into supine indifference and listless insensibility, 
—that when man has done, and willed to do, all that man is ca- 

e of doing; when, by a life of mortification, and melancholy, 
and entire abstraction from all worldly interest, he has wrought 
himself into habitual and invincible apathy ; when he has accustomed 
himself to look with sullen and sour disgust upon the pleasures and 
duties of life—his labour, even in the Lord, may be in vain ; that God 
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may have secretly and irrecoverably have doomed him to everlastin 
perdition ; from which no belief, however sincere, in the reveale 
word of God, no thanksgiving for mercies already received, no 
prayer for protection and succour, no remorse for sins past, no re- 
solutions or efforts for amendment in time to come, can rescue the 
hopeless, helpless, guiltless victim—and that nothing but certain 
tumultuous, irresistible, inexplicable intimations, can afford him any 
safe and well-grounded assurance of pardon and reward.” (P. 26.) 


Having thus fabricated his little image of an evangelical 


teacher, this master of the puppet-show pulls his string, and 
makes his puppet speak. 


“Come (says the evangelical teacher) to ws all ye that travail 
and are heavy laden, and the Gospel from our lips will refresh you. 
He that hath ears to hear the Gospel in its primitive purity and per- 
fection, let him hear it in our Zion, Behold we shew you.a 
mystery, After the first experience of the grace that cometh from 
thus hearing the word of God, you will no longer sleep; but you 
will be changed, as in a moment, by the mighty working of that 
faith which subdueth all things to itself. In the twinkling of an 
eye, you will be raised from the death of heathenish ignorance, and 


antiscriptural corruption, into the life of the new creature, which is 


Christ Jesus.” (P. 32.) 


Besides this, the author carries on a sort of running parallel 
between the evangelical body and the Roman catholics, in 
which, in addition to many other follies and crimes with which 
he endeavours to saddle them, he affirms them (p. 29.) to “ be- 
lieve in daily miracles performed among themselves; in preter- 


natural effusions of the spirit ; in hourly and especial providences ; 


in sudden celestial influences and impulses ; 1m divine visitations, 
of favour or of vengeance.” In another place (p. 35.) they are 


‘described as soaring into a still higher region of absurdity and 
arrogance than their Roman catholic prototypes; for, whereas 


the latter appeal to antiquity for the vindication of their creed, 
these evangelical heresiarchs found their pretensions sinply upon 


‘the novelty of their discoveries and doctrines. Much more in 


the same spirit might be extracted; but as the other charges 
belong chiefly to the class of petty scandal and personality, we 
shall pass them by; and, reducing the charges already quoted to 
a few grand propositions, we shall proceed to offer some com- 


If then our readers will take the trouble of casting their eve 


back upon the preceding extracts, they will find the author | 
charging the evangelical body as universal converts to the highest 


and most unqual:tied tenets of Calvinism; as believers in the 
doctrines of impulses and bodily emotion; and as: verging, in 
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many of their doctrines and habits, to the errors of the Roman 
‘church. Upon each of these allegations we shall beg leave to 
touch; though we are sensible that our space does not adinit of 
our doing complete justice to any one. 

In the first place, then, when this body of men are charged as 
receivers of the highest and most unqualified doctrines of Cal- 
vinism, it should be remembered what persons are included in 
the charge. It would clude, so sweeping are his objections, 
Mrs. Hannah More, the late Bishop of London, Mr. Wilber- 
force, Mr. Gisborne, Mr. Faber, the late Bishop of St. 
Asaph, the present Bishop of St. David’s, and Dr. Paley, if he 
is to be judged by the posthumotis volume which was his best 
legacy to the world. ‘Lhere are points on which Calvin and 
Arminius were agreed; on these it will be found that the above- 
named distinguished writers of cur own age agree with Calvin. 
There are other points on which the professors of Leyden and 
Geneva disagreed; on these, perhaps, the writers just alluded to 
may be found to lean towards Arminius. What then becomes ot 
the accuracy, we had almost said, of the honesty of a controversial- 
ist who, in order to discredit his adversaries, imputes to them sen- 
timents as little allied to their creed as to his own? We thmk 
that it will clearly result from a cautious and candid examination 
of the works of these writers, that they are not Calvinists: and 
not only this, but it appears to our humble, but impartial judg- 
ment, that a large proportion of the clergy, ordinarily classed 
with them, hold: no tenet exclusively calvinistic ; and still fur- 
ther, that the calvinistic members of this body, with very few 
exceptions, do not introduce the calvinistic peculiarities of their 
system into their printed or preached discourses. ‘Ihis subject 
demands some mvestigation. Whoever, then, has looked into 
the history of that more ardent spint of religion which has 
sprung up in the establishment during the last half century, we 
think, will — a considerable revelution of opinion amidst 
its more religious members. At one period a mitigated species 
of Calvinism pervaded the body. N ow,( though we fear the Calvin- 
ists will not thank us for our way of solving the problem,) as men 
of more refinement, of greater learning, of larger and more philo- 
sophical views, of more candor, have fallen into their ranks ; 
the Calvinism has more and more disappeared, and a less sys- 
tematic theology has succeeded. As far as we have had an op- 
portunity of examining the writings, or hearing the sermons of 
this body, they appear to us (in, by far the greater number of 
instances) to steer a middle course between the extremes of An- 
‘tinomianism and Pelagianism; to preserve a sort of neutrality 


‘upon the points so long controverted by the fiery Calvinists and 
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Arninians ; to hold, that moderate men of both classes may ho- 
nestly range themselves under the banner of the cross; to believe 
that our mother, the charch, also designed to admit the sober 
and devout of both classes within her pale; and, receiving the 
Scriptures in great simplicity of mind, to use indiscriminately, 
as instruments of their spiritual warfare, all those passages of an 
opposite tendency, which controversialists had hitherto brand- 
ished as the chosen weapons of their particalar faction. They 
appear to us, (as far as we have opportunity of observing theni,) 
on the one hand, not to reject those passages which imply the 
omnipotence of dive grace; nor, on the other, those which in- 
sist u the necessity of human exertion. But, taking each as 
they find them prodigally dispersed in the sacred pages, they teach 
their hearers to trust in God, as though he were to do all, and to 
labour themselves as though he were to do nothing. 

Our objections, however, to the author as to the subject of 
Calvinism, by no means rest here. It may indeed be tnue, that 
a few of these divines hold some of the tenets peculiar to the 
school of Calvin. But then the Calvmism (if that name must 
be borrowed to denommate opinions in part distinct from the 
tenets of Calvin) has scarcely any features 1a common with the 
species of Calvinism described by this pulpit warrior. Where, 
in the whole catalogue of modern calvinistic writers, can be found 
the man so besotted with his system, as to say, (p. 26.) that 
“no belief, however siucere, no remorse for sins past,’ &c. &c. 
“ can rescue the hopeless, helpless, guiltless victim?” Does he 


not know that every Calvinist would say—he who has the behef — 


and the remorse, will assuredly have the “ rescue?” ‘The author 
himself is not a more stern objector to the grosser species of 
Calvinism, to that species, we mean, which tends to disparage 
the unportance of the law of God, or to supersede human exer 
tions, than ourselves. And we have thought it right, on more 
than one occasion, pretty loudly to proclaim our opimions.. But 
we conceive those to be both ungenerous and ciumsy polemics, 
who completely amalgamate ail classes that differ from. them- 
selves ; who, like seme northern, or, as report says, southern 
rng pass over what they call “the nicer shades of this 
unacy ;” who, like the Bishop of Lincoln, msist that he who 
holds one tenet of Calvinism, must, nolens volens, hold all; who, 
like the present author, fashions a little imagimary monster, 
whom he christens a Calvinist ; and then, as far as his litle ra- 
pier will assist hin, attempts to run him through the body, We 
cannot but recollect that those excellent prelates Usher and Hall 
were Calvinists; and we think the opinions of such men entitled 
at least to toleration. We remember what Bishop Burnet, 
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himself an Arminian, has said of Calvinism. We remember 
also what Bishop Horsley, himself an Arminian, and a divine in- 
ferior to none in extensive learning and powers of profound dis- 
quisition, has said with regard to the Arminianism of the church; 
and of the modern defenders of it*. “ I assert, what I have of- 
ten before asserted, and, by God’s grace, I will persist in the 
assertion to my dying day, that so far is it from the truth, that the 
Church of England is decidedly Arminian, and hostile to Cal- 
vinism, that the truth is this; that upon the principal points in 
dispute between the Calvinists and Arminians, upon all the 

mts of doctrine characterising the two sects, the Church of 
England maintains an absolute neutrality. Her articles expli- 
citly assert nothing but what is believed both by Arminians and 
by Calvinists.” And, in another pussage, levelled, we conceive, 
by anticipation, at the author, he says: “ Take especial care be- 
fore you aim your shafts at Calvinism, that you know what is 
Calvinism and what is not; lest when you mean only to fall foul 
of Calvinism, you should unwarily attack something more sacred 
and of higher origin. I must say that I have found great want 
of this discrimination in some late controversial writings on the 
side of the Church; as they were meant to be .... Give me the 
principles on which these writers argue, and [ will undertake to 
convict, | will not say, Arminians only, and Archbishop Laud, 
but the fathers of the Council of Trent, of Calvinism.” These 
passages, and many like them, we confess have their weight with 
us ; and dispose us rather to interpose ourselves between the com- 
batants, in this battle of allages and ranks, than to become partizans 
on either side. Why should it not be hoped that the Church 
may at length put off her armour, died as it is with the blood of 
her own soldiers ; hang up, with other trophies in her cathedrals, 
the casque and shield so long sullied by the dust of controversy ; 
and consecrate her confederated strength to the peaceful toils of 
instruction and exhortation? 

To the next charge of the author, which imputes to the 
evangelical body a belief in sudden conversion, in miracles 
performed among themselves, in preternatural effusions of the 

irit; in hourly and especial providences ; in sudden and celes- 
tial influences ; ; in divine visitations, of favour or of vengeance; in 
tumultuous, inexplicable, and irresistible intimations ;-—” (p. 29.) 
so various is the matter, that we find it difficult to make any 
comment. We begin, however, by observing that the author, 
in making out this sort of catalogue, reminds us of the Irishman 


_ who, inorder to get rid of a bad shilling, slipped it in among some 


ood halfpence ; or of the Romans, who, by way of punishing cer- 


* Prinary Charge, late Bishop of St. 


Asaph. 
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tain crimes, were accustomed to link a man to an ape and throw 
both into the Tyber. After the same manner by linking truth to 
falsehood, good to bad, the author contrives to get rid of both. 
‘By connecting “ visitations of providence” with ‘ miracles per- 
formed among themselves,” and “especial providences” with 
 preternatural effusions of the spirit,” the effect is, though we 
trust the design is not, equally to discredit all these doctrines. 
The advantage of this to the author is manifest. An open denial 
of all visitations of providence where God himself asks with 
regard to certain crimes, “ shall I not visit for these things;” or 
an explicit rejection of *an especial providence where Christ 
says, “every hair of your head is numbered,” would necessarily 
bring his orthodoxy into suspicion. By the present method 
these doctrines are sunk in the density of the surrounding matter. 

The next observation that we are tempted to make on this 
charge is, that it is unsupported by any one proof. And al- 
though it might have been easy to show that this body of clergy 
maintain the doctrines of divine visitations, (using the phrase in 
a sense which shall be explained) and of a minute and parti- 
cular providence ; we really cannot say that our reading furnishes 
us with any instances in which they uphold the doctrine of mo- 
dern “ miracles,” and “ preternatural effusions of the spint.” Here 
again, then, we cannot help observing, where was the accuracy 
of the author, and where his conscience, when he brought the 
accusation? As to the doctrine of divine visitations, it is indeed 
unscriptural to affirm, that this world is the scene of punish- 
ment and reward; it is also enthusiastic to say, that we can 
always decypher the design of Providence in any particular in- 
terference—it is a high degree of arrogance so to interpret all in- 
terference in favour of our own creed and party. And it is for 
the author to prove, that these his antagonists sanction any of 
these errors. But to hold generally that “ godliness 1s on the 
whole profitable to the life that now is”’—that God sometimes 
visibly mterferes, even here, to punish the bad and reward the 
good, is neither enthusiasm nor presumption, but an opinion 
founded both upon experience and scripture. What the author 
may intend by miracles and preternatural effusions of the spirit, 
it is impossible to say. The orthodox, however, cannot hope 
to satisfy a theologian, who contends (p. 114.) that, “ we are 
now left to the common operations of reason.” ‘The next alle- 
gation against this body as believers in “ tumultuous, irresistible, _ 
mexplicable intimations” as the tests of piety, seems to have no 
parent but the creative imagination of this ardent penman. ‘This 
_ charge, however, in part supplies us with the history of the pre- 
sent discourse. Any person who is not deterred by the sermon 
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from reading the notes, will find there abundant extracts from 
Bishop Lavington’s attack upon the early methodists. Behold 
then the mode of attack; the author has heard the evangelical 
clergy called methodists; and Bishop Lavington attacks the 
methodists. He takes therefore the episcopal volume, transfers 
first to modern methodism all the follies of its first converts, 
and then to the evangelical clergy of the church of England all 
the follies of methodism. i all ages. Now, of course, nothing 
can be more unwarrantable than such a method of assault, For 
by the like process, as the “ evangelical clergy have been called 
saints” they may be proved to be angels; and, having been 
named “ puritans,” they may be shown to have beheaded the 
king and dissolved the parliament—deeds certainly not very cha- 
racteristic of angelic natures. 

The great importance of the subject, and the very general 
ignorance that prevails upon it, will, we trust, induce our readers 
to bear with us while we examine the only remaining allegation, 
that of the approach of this body to the spirit and to the usurp- 
ations of popery. What can have suggested this analogy to 
the author, it is impossible to say. We éertainly had imagined 
that no two things in the universe were more unlike than a 
papist and a methodist. If each may be characterized as a dis- 
ease, the one is a chill, and the other a fever; the one a paralysis, 
and the other St. Vitus’s dance. Indeed the parallel is so ab- 
surd that we should not have noticed it, but that the author has, 
in pointing out a false likeness, directed our attention to a 
true one. We cannot then but think that the spirit of popery 
is in a degree to be discovered in what may be called the very 
high church party of every establishment, though we grudge 
any men a title which seems to imply a stronger attachment 
to the church than that which we glory in professing. Popery 
is the offspring not of young dissent, but of old establishments ; 
not of a poor but a rich, not of an illiterate but a fastidious, 
not of a zealous but a worldly body. . It was the ambitious 
scheme of a seculiar priesthood to grasp the sceptre of the 
world. It doctrines, its gorgeous rites, its penances and mi- 
racles were all a sort of machinery by which men were either 
to be drawn or forced into the power of the priests. ‘The vi- 
sible church was the great image to be worshipped; the form 
was to be considered as of a paramount, and alimost exclusive 
importance. ‘The Bible was to be locked up, the people 
to be kept in profound ignorance ; for all these could readily be 
shaped into a ladder of steps, by which the pope could mount 
to the throne of Christendom. © When, therefore, we discover in 
some of our churchmen an endeavour to confound the differ- 
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ence between the church visible and mvisible ; an absorption 
of the spint of religion in the form; a sneaking antipathy to 
the free circulation of the Bible; a reluctant compliance with the 
measures adopted for the instruction of the rising generation ; 
we seem to see the crest of popery again lifting itself, and la~ 
ment, that though the serpent is scotched, it is not killed. We 
forbear to apply all this, just on the same ground that we 
should refuse to cast our parent into the Ganges, when we con- 
ceived him somewhat decrepid. The church of England in- 
deed is not decrepid. Hers is a green old age. She has, in her 
constitution, the elements of all that is great and good. Fora 
time, it is true, she seemed to languish, her powers to decay, 
and her spiritual dissolution to have almost taken place. She 
was not however, “dead,” but “slept.” She has arisen from 
the ground on which she lay, and shaken off the dust which 
dimmed her original lustre. We feel our “ lot to have fallen in 
a fair ground.” We see, with wonder and gratitude, a crisis m 
which almost every child is taught to read, is presented with a 
Bible, and is addressed by a faithful interpreter of that Bible. 
And though we neither “ see visions, nor dream dreams,” we 
certainly anticipate a glorious day for religion and for England. 
She is already lifted as a Pharos to the world—as the watch- 
tower and light of the nations. In the blaze which this glorious 
contemplation has poured around us, we really cannot sto 
again to look for the master of Shrewsbury school, and the black 
speck in the religious horizon, which he has pretended ‘to dis- 
cover. Perhaps it is a fly m his glass, which, like the philo- 
sophers in AEsop, he has mistaken for a monster in the heavens. 
Let him, like us, turn aside to “ see this great sight.” Let him 
contemplate a far sublimer spectacle than did the hero who 
watched the rising walls of Carthage-—the spectacle of a reviv- 
ing church; and let him exclaim in the language with which we 
are all so familiar, 


“ O fortunati quorum jam menia surgunt.” 


Art. VI. Further Inquiries into the Changes induced on 
Atmospheric Air by the Germination of Seeds, the Vegetation 
Bir nts, and the Respiration of Animals. By Daniel 

Tre present treatise, in comection with the Inquiry,” of 

which it is a ‘continuation, preseiits a more ample and scientific 

investigation of ‘the chemical relations of atmospheric air to the 
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esses of germination, vegetation, and respiration, than has 
itherto been Spilled: Without entering mto a strict ana- 
lysis of it, we propose to lay before our readers those parts 
which we regard as of more peculiar interest from their novelty 
or Importance. 

The leading proposition which Mr. Ellis has undertaken to 
establish is, that the relation of these three processes to the 
atmospheric air is the same,—that seeds in germinating, vege- 
tables in their growth, and plants in respiration, consume the 
oxygen of the air, and form carbonic acid. The principal 
novelty in this proposition, our chemical readers will be aware, 
is in that part of it which relates to vegetation, and on this we 
have first to offer a few observations. 

The necessity of air to support vegetation is apparent from 
the facts, that not only is the growth arrested, but the life of 
the plant destroyed when the air is excluded, and that plants 
decay when their leaves, which are their proper respiratory 
organs, are removed. Considerable difference of opinion has 


prevailed, however, with regard to the relation of growing plants 
ie to atmospheric air. 

Pees. Priestley had found, in various experiments, that the purity 
ne of air, corrupted by the processes of combustion, animal respira- 
ds ‘i tion or putrefaction, is restored by a growing vegetable being 
ie placed im it. By the first processes the re of the air is ab- 
ot stracted, and carbonic acid gas is formed; by the changes pro- 
jp duced by the growing plant, the carbonic ‘acai is abstracted or 
ert removed, and the oxygen is restored; and thus an admirable 
’ : view of adjustment was presented in the relation of animals and 


vegetables to the atmosphere=—the one counteracting the 
changes produced by the other, and its due purity and uniform 
composition being preserved by this reciprocal action. 
‘The experiments of Priestley, on which this view was fo 

could never, however, be regarded as fully established. -He 
himself admitted that they had ‘frequently failed, or had produced 
very different results; and in the experiments of Selaile, made 
nearly at the same time, it was uniformly found that the oxygen 
of the air was consumed, and carbonic acid formed. Yet as 
Mr, Ellis remarks, “ notwithstanding the uncertain, and in 
many ts contradictory, evidence on which the conclusion 
of Pricatley has been shewn to rest, few opmions in modern 
science have obtained a more general belief; and both physiolo- 
gists and chemists seem, in this instance, to have satisfied them- 
selves with contemplating at a distance the beauty of the final 
cause, instead of approachiug to a nearer examination of the 
facts on which the opinion. has been maintained.” ‘This exami+ 
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nation Mr. Ellis has undertaken, and the results he has obtained 
are altogether opposed to the notion that plants by their vegeta- 
tion purify the air: his experiments prove, indeed, that they 
deteriorate the air in the same manner that animals do,—con- 
sume its oxygen, and convert it into carbonic acid. It will not 
be expected that we should enter into any detail of these experi- 
ments. Much precaution appears to have been taken to avoid 
any source of fallacy; the results were submitted to very strict 
examination, and in all were the same. ‘The general mode of 
conducting the experiment was, to place a quantity of lime 
water together with a growing plant, in a jar filled with atmo- 
spheric air, inverted over water; the lime water soon acquired a 
pellicle on its surface, which increased until it had become 
turbid, the air at the same time suffering a diminution of volume; 
results which proved the formation and abstraction of carbonic 
acid: and when at the end of the experiment, the residual air was 
submitted to eudiometrical examination, it was found to have lost 
the greater part of its oxygen. In other cases, the jar with the 
growing plant was placed over pure water, either alone, or with 
a solution of potash in a separate vessel, by which the carbonic 
acid was absorbed; and in his later experiments, Mr. Ellis not 
only employed herbaceous and succulent plants, but those which 
are ligneous and have an abundant foliage, thus obviating the 
fallacy which might be supposed to arise from the former being 
imperfectly developed. 

From a review of the expériments of former chemists, Mr. 
Ellis has shewn that these are the results which had usually been 
obtamed. Scheele had found that growing plants uniformly 
consume the oxygen of the air, and convert it into carbonic 
acids. Ingenhouz had obtained the same results, and had even 
considered a supply of oxygen as necessary to vegetable life. 
And the necessity of oxygen to support vegetation, as well as 
its conversion into carbonic acid, were not less strongly stated 
by Sennebier. Yet the conclusions of Priestley continued to 
be generally received ; and even one of the latest experimentalists, 
Woodhouse, though he found, in common with others, that 
carbonic acid is produced by the action of a growing plant on 
atmospheric air, supposed this to be an effect, not the result of 
veg@fation, but foreign to it, arising from the oxygen of the air 
acting on the vegetable part of the soil, or on the carbonaceous 
matter of the decayed leaves of the plant. 

‘The difficulty attending this subject, which has in some 
measure caused the opinion of Priestley to be retained, or has 
thrown doubt on the conclusion that it now appears ought to be 
drawn, arises from the fact sufficiently established, that growing 
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vegetables under exposure to the rays of the sun give out 
oxygen gas. ‘This was proved by the numerous experiments of 
Ingenhbouz, and has been amply confirmed by those of Senne- 
bier, Woodhouse, and Saussure. It further appears to be proved 
by the same experiments, that this oxygen is derived from the 
decomposition of carbonic acid. Mr. Ellis, from the considera- 
tion of this being a change so entirely the reverse of that which 
he regarded as the natural effect of vegetation, was rather 
inclined, m his first publication, to doubt the accuracy of the 
facts on which it was supposed to be established. In the second 
part of his work he has admitted that it is sufficiently demon- 
strated; but he still maintains the opmion which he had ad- 
vanced, that the consumption of oxygen, and its conversion into 
carbonic acid, are the necessary effects of vegetation; and he 
regards this evolution of oxygen, under exposure to solar light, 
as a chemical effect foreign to this process, or not essentially 
connected with it. 

This is the most interesting, and the most difficule question 
which at present oceurs with regard to the theory of vegetation. 
It is proved that growing vegetables consume the oxygen of the 
air, and convert at into carboyic acid, and this even under 
exposure to clear day-light. It is also proved, that when ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun they decompose carbonic acid, and 
give out oxygen gas. They perform, therefore, under these 
different circumstances, two functions with regard to the air, 
precisely the reverse of each other, and the question evidentl? 
remains for decision, what relation have these functions to the ge- 
neral process of vegetation, and which of them is most intimately 
connected with the life and growth of the plant. In reply to 
this, Mr. Ellis has very forcibly remarked (p. 94.), that a supply 
of oxygen gas appears to be essential to vegetation, that without 
this the living plant is unable to survive, while in an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid gas it speedily dies; the consumption of 
oxygen appears to be a constant operation, proceedmg both 
under exposure to light and in the shade, while the other takes 
piace only at intervals, and while the plant is exposed to the 
sun. ‘Lhis production of oxygen too takes place under circum- 
stances an which vegetation can scarcely be supposed ‘to pro- 
ceed, as when the leaves are detached trom the plant arifhim- 
mersed in water, when they are confined m hydrogen or 
nitrogen gas, or wheu the temperature is lower than that at 
which vegetation ts checked. it cam scarcely, therefore, be 
regarded in any other light than as a chemical! effect unconnected 
with vegetation, or at least not necessarily ent on it. On 
the other hand, as Mr. Ellis remarks, (p. 47.) plants live and 
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grow in situations from which light is wholly excluded, when of 
course the operation of the decomposition of carbonic acid and 
consequent evolution of oxygen is suspended, while that of 
the consumption of oxygen and formation of carbonic. acid 
goes on, 


“« The experiments related in this and in the former treatise, (in 
which the consumption of oxygen, and production of carbonic acid 
were observed,) although they were not made under a direct ex- 
yo to the sun’s rays, were conducted in open rooms where light 

ad the freest access, and the plants assumed all the characteristic 
properties and appearances which were peculiar to them. It is like- 
wise sufficiently evident, that even in our own climate, and espe- 
cially in high northern latitudes, a vast number of plants live and 
flourish in natural situations, where the direct rays of the sun 
seldom or never penetrate; and yet, in such situations, they attain 
a state of perfect vegetation, How many hours also of our bright- 
est days, and even how many entire days, are we deprived of the 
direct influence of the sun’s rays, at the very season when vegeta- 
tion is advancing with the greatest rapidity and vigour? If, indeed, 
this direct influence were essential to vegetation, many plants 
which we now behold, would never be produced at all, and all 
the tribes of vegetables would experience such frequent and con- 
tinued checks to their growth, that, in our own climate at least, we 


could scarcely ever hope to see many of them attain to a state of 
maturity.” 


We acknowledge that there is much force in these observa- 
tions, and the opinion maintained by Mr. Ells, that the con- 
sumption of oxygen and its conversion into carbonic acid are 
essential to vegetation, while the opposite changes under ex- 
posure to solar light are accidental and foreign to it, may be just : 
yet there still remains some degree of obscurity with regard to 
this subject. It is singular that plants should be capable of s6 
changing the functions they exert with regard to the air, as to 
produce changes directly the reverse of each other; and still 
more, if the above view be just, of producing that change in the 
air, and suffering from its action the corresponding change which 
is least natural to them, not only without injury, but apparently 
with advantage ; for although vegetation may proceed in the 
shade, it is undoubtedly less vigorous than under exposure to 
light; and the process appears at no time to be more perfect 
than under exposure to the rays of the sun. If the constant ab- 
straction of carbon too be a necessary effect of vegetation, it 
adds considerably to the difficulty of accounting for the source 
whence that principle is supplied, especially in those situations 
in which it cannot be derived from the soil. 

The younger Saussure, as the result of his researches on vege- 
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tation, has given a view somewhat different of the relation sul# 
sisting between those opposite changes produced by growing 
plants on the air. He has supposed that they always consume 
oxygen and form carbonic acid, but that under exposure to light 
they also decompose this acid and evolve its oxygen; hence 
under such an exposure if they are placed in an atmosphere to 
which no carbonic acid has been added, it is neither deteriorated, 
nor is it rendered more pure ; and this is the case too when they 
are placed alternately in the sun-shine and in the shade. But if 
the air in which they are placed contain a certain proportion of 
carbonic acid, and if they are exposed to solar light, the acid 1s 
decomposed and oxygen gas is evolved. Vegetation appears in 
this case, from Saussure’s experiments, to be even more vigorous, 
at least if the proportion of carbonic acid be not too large ; and 
the quantity of carbon in the vegetable is increased. And as 
atmospheric air always contains a portion of carbonic acid, Saus- 
sure has supposed that plants under exposure to light decom- 
pose it, and that part at least of the carbon, entering into the 
composition of the products of vegetation, is derived from this 
source. 

-- Mr. Ellis appears to admit this view to a certain extent : we 
‘cannot give his opinion better than in the summary which he has 
presented of it : 


“ From the facts which have been stated we collect that plants 
which vegetate in sun-shine require always the presence of oxygen 
gas, and that by the act of vegetation they constantly change this 
oxygen into carbonic acid. We farther learn, that carbonic acid en- 
ters plants both with the fluids which they absorb, and also under 
certain circumstances in an elastic form; that this acid gas is con- 
veyed to the leaves, and is there decomposed by the joint operation 
of the plant and of solar light, and that it is from this source alone 
that the oxygen gas afforded by plants is derived. It likewise ap- 
pears that this operation of affording oxygen is not properly a vege- 
tative function, but only a subordinate office accomplished by the 
direct action of the sun; that it is carried on in the cellular or pa- 
ronchymatous structure, and not in the vascular system of the leaf; 
and that it may and does exist with that function by which oxygen 
~ ¥s consumed, and which is essential to the vegetation of the plant. 
Hence it is, that when plants are made to grew in closed vessels ex- 
posed to the sun, the oxygen gas which is consumed by the func- 
tion of vegetation is again restored by the decomposition of the car- 
bonic acid that is formed, and no change therefore appears to be ef- 
fected in the composition of the air. But in situations where the 
direct agency of lig t is excluded,no decomposition of carbonic acid 
is perceptible, and the air therefore soon becomes unfit to sustain 


vegetation. In its general nature and effects therefore the function 
‘of vegetation is precisely the same in sun-shiie and in the shade, for 
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exygén gas is alike necessary in both situations, and is in a similar 
manner converted into carbonic acid. Under direct exposure to the 
solar rays, however, this acid gas is again decomposed, and its oxy- 
gen is restored to the atmosphere, while in the Nida no such ope- 


ration takes place, and the air therefore remains permanently de- 
praved.” (P. 108.) 


Mr. Ellis only maintaims, therefore, that the decomposition of | 
carbonic acid is not essential to vegetation, nor useful to it. 
Now, although there are facts which support him in this con- 
clusion, it is also, as we have remarked, involved in some diffi- 
culties, particularly in that of vegetation being most vigorous 
and perfect under exposure to solar light when this decomposi- 
tion of carbonic acid does take place, and in that also of ac- 
counting for the supply of carbon to vegetables, when it is ob- 
vious (as it is im many cases) that they do not receive it from the 

soil, We do not contend that these are sufficient to invalidate 
his opinion, but we notice them as requiring elucidation ; and we 
trust that Mr. Ellis will continue to prosecute an investigation 
highly interesting, as it relates to the theory of vegetation, and ~ 
not less so perhaps in the practical applications to which it may 
ultimately lead,—an investigation, we may add, with the difficulties 
of which he is so well acquainted, and which he has shewn him- 
self so well qualified to conduct. tw 
The emission of oxygen takes place only from the green parts 
of plants when they are acted on by the solar rays; and it isa 
subordinate subject of enquiry of some interest, which Mr. Ellis 
has proposed to investigate, (p. 110) “ why these parts are so 
exclusively concerned in this operation, and what are those pe- 
culiarities of structure or of composition which thus enable 
them to produce changes in the air, so different from those 
which all the other parts of the vegetables perform, even in sun- 
shine, and so contrary to their own ag functions in the 
shade.” ‘The emission of oxygen gas by plants under exposure 
to solar light appears to arise in general, perhaps always, from 
the decomposition of carbonic acid which the plant has imbibed. 
‘Why then, Mr. Ellis inquires, should the decomposition of carbo- 
nic acid always attend tie production of the green colour in plants, 
- -and why should their white colour appear always to be accom- | 
panied by the retention of that gas ? Could we discover the con- 
nection between these facts, it might, perhaps, lead to an ex- 
planation of the cause of the green colour in plants. ; 
__ The white colour of etiolated plants had been ascribed by 
‘Hemboldt to the accumulation of oxygen; but the non-expul- 
‘sion of oxygen, as Mr. Ellis has remarked in plants secluded 
from light, is no -proof that the white colour 1s caused by its 
12 
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eel for previous to its expulsion it does not exist in the 
con as free oxygen, but only in combination with carbon. He 
s advanced a different opinion, which we cannot help thinking 


extremely probable. ‘The solutions of the green coloured matter 
of plants in alkohol lose their colour by the action of oxygen, 
and the oxygen disappears. This has been ascribed to the direct 
action of oxygen, and in proof of this, it has been remarked, 
that acids in excess discharge vegetable colours—an effect sup- 
hy to be produced by their yielding oxygen. Yet, as Mr. 

llis remarks, after Dr. Bancroft, muriatic acid in excess dis- 
charges these colours, thoughethere is no probability in the sup- 
position that it imparts oxygen; it acts therefore merely as an 
acid; and of course other acids in discharging these colours pro- 
bably act in a similar mamer, And when oxygen removes the 
— colour of vegetable infusions, may it not do so by com- 

ining with the carbon of the vegetable, and forming carbonic 
acid, which re-acts on the colouring matter? In conformity to this 
supposition, Mr. Ellis found that carbonic acid introduced into 
a green Coloured solution discharged the colour, and this colour 
was In some measure restored by neutralizing the acid by an 
alkali.” ‘The green parts of plants, he further remarks, contain a 
considerable quantity of saline matter, and since the green colour 
is produced by the action of an alkali, it will appear in the liv- 
ing plant, from any operation of which a minwell of acid, leav- 
ing an excess of alkali, is the result. 

‘«« The decomposition of carbonic acid in plants by the agency of 
solar light,”’ continues Mr. Ellis, (p. 128.) “ seems to be the means 
employed by nature to accomplish this purpose; for by these mean the 
acid is not only withdrawn from its combination and expelled, but 
the alkali is at the same instant rendered predominant, and exists in 
a state fitted to exert its specific action on the colourable juices of 
the leaf. ‘The colouration of the leaf therefore is not immediately 
owing to the expulsion of oxygen, nor even to the subtraction otf 
carbonic acid, but to the predominance of alkaline matter, which 
this subtraction of acid occasions; consequently the verdure suc- 
ceeds to the decomposition of carbonic acid, and the evidence of 
that decomposition is the expulsion of oxygen gas. Hence there- 
' fore to speak correctly, we cannot so properly say that the green 
leaf oxygen, as that it becomes green when that gas 1s ex- 
pelled; and. thus it is'that the decomposition of carbonic acid by 
solar light. gives risé at once to the production of oxygen gas, and 
to the formation.of the green colourim plants.” 
_. The variousstints of colour|which thé leaves of plants assume 
at certain seasons, or in particular states of maturity, Mr. Ellis 
supposes: to be owing to the predominance of alkaline or acid 
matter; the green and yellow afising: from the former, the red 
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from the latter. . The same causes he supposes to give rise to 
the colours of flowers. 

Mr. Ellis has devoted a section to the inquiry in what man- 
ner light acts in producing the changes in the chemical constitu- 
tion of vegetable matter, and whence these changes of colour arise. 
He endeavours to shew that there is an analogy in the chemical 
action of the rays which compose solar light, and of the two 
electricities, positive and negative—the calorific rays in the solar 
beam producing chemical combmations analogous to those 
which positive electricity produces, and the chemical rays, as 
they have been denominated, giving rise to chemical decomposi- 
tions similar to those which arise from the action of negative 
electricity; they operate therefore, he conceives, in producing 
by a similar mode of action the decomposition of the carbonic 
acid, the oxygen of which assumes the elastic form and is dis- 
engaged, while its carbon is retained—this decomposition being 
aided by the state of condensation in which the carbonic acid 
exists in the. plant, and hence being capable of being affected, 
though the acid in its electric form is not decomposed by the 
agency of light alone. We are doubtful if the chemical agen- 
cies’ of the rays of light are yet sufficiently understood to admit 
of a theory altogether satisfactory on this subject. 

Mr. Ellis had in the first part of his treatise shewn by a very 
ample induction, that in all the classes of animals, from the 
lowest in the scale of existence to those of the most complicated 
and perfect organization, the changes produced on. the air by 
the function of respiration are the same ; to all of them oxygen 
is absolutely necessary, and this oxygen is converted into car- 
bonic acid. This induction he has confirmed in the present 
treatise by a number of additional facts from different autho- 
rities. It further appears, that the quantity of carbonic acid 
fornied corresponds with the quantity of oxygen consumed, that 
there is no additional consumption of oxygen, and also that 
there is no consumption of the nitrogen of the air. The air 
therefore-is not changed in volume by respiration, and the only 
change is that of its oxygen into a proportional quantity of car- 
-bonic acid, Results different from these, which have been sup- 
_posed to be established, appear to have arisen {rom errors in the 

In the consideration of the function of animal respiration, 
the principal novelty, in the view which Mr. Ellis has given, 
is that of supposing that the conversion of the oxygen of the air 
into carbonic acid takes place exterior to the minute ramifica- 
tions of the pulmonary artery, inwhich the change of venous toar- . 
terial blood is effected, and that this conversion is not necessarily 
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connected with that change. The oxygen is converted into 
carbonic acid evidently by receiving carbon, and with regard to 
the mode in which this 1s effected, different hypotheses have 
been advanced, some supposing an elastic compound of carbon 
and hydrogen to be evolved from the venous blood, wetenee: 9 
through the minute branches of the pulmonary artery, whic 
combines with the oxygen of the air mspired; others having 
imagined that the oxygen of the air is absorbed by the blood, 
and either directly combines with a portion of its carbon form- 
ing carbonic acid gas, which passing through the thin coats of 
these minute blood vessels is discharged, or is combined more 
slowly in the course of the circulation with carbon ; the carbonic 
acid formed from this combination being retained in solution by 
the venous blood, and discharged from it when a fresh quantity 
of oxygen is absorbed in the lungs. But in all these hypotheses, 
the conversion of the oxygen into carbonic acid is supposed to 
be by the communication of carbon from venous biood, and the 
abstraction of this carbon is considered as an essential change 
connected with the conversion of that blood to the arterial state, 
and probably adapted to important purposes in the animal | 
ceeconomy. Mr. Ellis denies the possibility of the transmission 
of elastic fluids through the coats of the minute vessels, either 
from the air into the blood, or from the blood to the air; he 
considers the air therefore as incapable of acting (at least by any 
of its ponderable prmciples) on the blood circulating through 
the lungs; and to account for the conversion of the oxygen of 
the inspired air into carbonic acid, he supposes that carbon is 
communicated to it by the exhalents of the lungs. Cur limits 
will not allow us to enter on any minute discussion of this ques- 
tion. Mr. Ellis supports his opinion with much ingenuity, but 
we confess we still incline to the common opinion ; we can only, 
however, offer a few remarks. 
First, it is obvious, that according to Mr. Ellis’s hypothesis, 
re is no connection between the principal change produced 
on the air by respiration—the conversion of its oxygen into car- 
bonic acid, and the apparently corresponding change of venous 
. Into arterial blood. This change can be perceived taking place 
in the minute branches, forming the terminations of the pul- 
monary artery, and the commencement of the pulmonary veins ; 
but the exbalents pass altogether by distinct branches from the 
pulmonary artery, and it is only by carbon communicated from 
their extremities that the oxygen of the air is, according to Mr. 
Ellis’s opinion, converted into-carbonic acid. The one procéss, 
therefore, appears to have no connection with the other. Now 
this strikes us as a strong improbability —The abstraction of car- 
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bon, the mode conceived by our author, appears to be in a great 
measure an accidental effect, depending on the action of the 
oxygen of the air on the Aalitus of the exhalents, or the eftused 


fluid on the surface of the bronchie ; an action which it would | 


equally exert, as Mr. Ellis has remarked, on anyother animal 
fluid or moist solid, and which has no connection with any 
change in the composition of the blood. But when we consider 
the quantity thus abstracted, and the provision made for its ab- 
straction in all classes of animals, we are disposed to regard it 
as a more important effect, and connected with changes in the 
composition of the blood, adapted to essential purposes in the 
animal system. ‘The only use of respiration, according to Mr. 
Ellis’s view, as he intimated at the end of his treatise, is to 
communicate a portion of heat to the blood, and even this it 
does only by an indirect process, and as the result of what may 
be regarded as an accidental effect. On this system, or mdeed 
on any other opinion than that the blood is designed to be sub- 
mitted to the chemical action of the air, we perceive no adequate 
cause for the complicated structure of the respiratory organs In 
the-more perfect animals, 

The change of properties produced in the blood in its circu- 
lation through the lungs, a change not connected with the mere 
secretion by the exhalents, since it obviously takes place in its 
passage through vessels distinct from these, is to us a proof of 
the chemical action of the air upon it. The change of colour 
Mr. Elks may perhaps ascribe to the communication of caloric 


through the blood vessels. Were this caloric to produce even » 
the whole elevation of temperature, which but for the corre-. 


sponding change of capacity it would produce, we should doubt 
if it could give rise to this effect; but as the temperature Is not, 


raised, or not more than one or two degrees, we cannot admit ° 


that it will produce this change, or that the abstraction of this 
latent caloric, as it may be named, will produce the correspond- 
ing change of colour, when the blood passes, in the course of 
the circulation, into the venous state. It is equally inadequate, 
we think, to account for the change in the stimulating quality. 
of the blood, which is so necessary to sustain life. And further, 
we would ask, what gives rise to the change in the capacity of 
the blood itself for caloric, a change experimentally proved, and: 
which can only be referred to a change of composition? | 

difficulty which Mr. Ellis urges, as. attending the sup- 
position of the direct chemical action of the air on the blood, 
from the necessity of supposing that elastic fluids can permeate: 


the coats.of the blood vessels, we cannot regard as important. s 
Every humid substance, ‘that is, every body penetrated with 
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humidity through its entire mass, is, we believe, permeable to 
elastic fluids, and altogether incapable of completely excluding 
or confining them. Animal membrane, even in the compara- 
tively thick and dense state, for example, of a bladder 1s sufti- 
ciently known to be permeable to gases; and we see no force in 
the distinction, with regard to this effect, between the living and 
dead solid, since it is a property connected with mere mecha- 
nical structure and the influence of humidity, of the suspension 
of which, by the presence of life, we see no proof. We con- 
sider the blood, therefore, im circulating through the very minute 
vessels, and over the very extensive surface of the lungs, as 
exposed to the action of the air, nearly as freely as if the deli- 
cate membrane contining it were not interposed; especially as 
the passage of the air through that membrane, and its conse- 
quent approximation to the blood, must be aided by the degree 
of compression which it suffers m the air cells from the force 
exerted in inspiration; the oxygen of that air having an affinity 
with the carbon of the blood, will in this approsimation com- 
bine with it, and form carbonic acid; and when, in the alternating 
abatement of that compression, expiration begins to take place, 
the carbonic acid, formed as we have just stated, will be dis- 
engaged, and becomié elastic. We agree, therefore, with Mr. 
Elhs, in rejecting the hypothesis,that the oxygen gas is absorbed 
by the blood, carried by it through the whole course of the cir- 
culation, and converted into carbonic acid, which is discharged 
from the venous blood when it passes through the lungs. 
But we see no difficulty in the supposition that the oxygen of 
the air may, as above explained, act on the blood in the lungs 
aud combine with its carbon, and that the carbonic acid formed 
vi this combination may be immediately discharged in its elastic 

Lastly, we would remark, that the transmission of elastic 
fluids through the coats of the blood vessels in the lungs ap- 
pears to us to be established by the effects which arise from the 
inspiration of various gases. By some, it is known, that death is 
induced more speedily than happens from the mere deprivation 
of oxygen, and the irritability of the heart.is found to be even 
completely destroyed by them, effects which we do not think 
admit of an adequate explanation from any supposed action of 
these gases on the nerves of the lungs, but which must. be 
ascribed to their action by the medium of the blood. The 
exhilarating effects from the wspiration of nitrous oxide gas 
appear to us a proof not less conclusive, which we cannot con- 
sider as much weakened by our author's observations, with re- 
gard to the uncertainty in the production of this effect, or to 
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effects somewhat similar being produced by the inspiration of 
some other gases. 

On the whole, therefore, we should be disposed still to main- 
tain the opinion, that the oxygen of the air acts chemically on the 
blood in the lungs, and that probably the most important final 
purpose of respiration is, by this action, to produce the necessary 
changes in the composition of the blood. 

Mr. Ellis, we think, is successful in contending that in respi- 
ration there is no consumption of oxygen gas, beyond what is 
necessary to the formation of the carbonic acid expired, that 
there is none therefore absorbed by the blood so as to be fe- 
tained: the apparent consumption of oxygen beyond this, when 
respiration is performed under circumstances which render it 
laborious, is probably owing, as he remarks, to the respi- 
ratory organs being unable to effect so complete an expulsion 
of the air as in natural sespiration. ‘He has also examined the 
experiments, whence it was inferred, that there is a consumption 
of nitrogen gas in respiration, as well as some others more re- 
cently brought forward, as proving an evolution of this gas from 
_ the blood under suliar circumstances of respiration. We 

consider the conclusion for which he contends as sufficiently 
established—that there is neither an absorption nor an evolution. 
That there is no absorption had been shewn by the accurate 
experiments of Allen and Pepys: the evolution which other 
experiments by these chemists appeared to prove, Mr. Ellis re- 
gafds as a fallacy, arising from the operation of the residual air 
of the lungs; and he gives a very ingenious explanation of the fact, 
apparently inconsistent with this hypothesis, that in those experi- 
ments in which the evolution of nitrogen was supposed to take 
place, the air expired exceeded even in volume the capacity 6f 
the lungs. ‘This he supposes to arise from the circumstance, 
that the air, instead of being expanded, is actually condensed by 
its reception into the udie of the lungs, a condensation that 
may. arise either from a contraction of these cells, or more pro- 
bably, as Mr. Ellis supposes, from the influence of that attrac- 
tion or adhesion exerted between air and the surfaces of bodies, 
which gives rise to its condensation in other cases where it is 
received into the interstices of porous bodies; of which effect 
charcoal, in its operation on elastic fluids, affords a a striking 
example. The influence of this condensation, which has not 
been before attended to, may further be important in the pro | 
duction of some of the etfects of respiration; it may facilitate 
the combination of the oxygen and carbon in the lungs; and it 
serves to account for those variations which happen in the rela- 

tive volumes of inspired and expired air, and of the oxygen and 
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nitrogen of that air, when natural respiration is disturbed by 
causes which induce a preternatural exertion of the respiratory 
organs, | 

We must now conclude our account of this work, and we 
cannot do so without expressing our sense of the importance of 
the researches it presents, and the ability with which they have 
been conducted. Its details throw new light, and open fresh 
analogies, calculated to elucidate the grandeur and uniformity 
of the great Creator’s works; and it may serve as a valuable link 
in that Jong chain of discovery which has been reserved for the 
present day; and of which we hope to give some account in our 
next number. Nor can we withhold our approbation of the 
candour and liberality which distinguish Mr. Ellis’s work. We 
have differed m some points from the author, but this Jessens 
not our respect for his talents, nor our confidence that im- 
portant results may be obtaied from his further pursuit of this 
investigation. His plan leads him to the consideration of the 
effects which arise from the introduciion into the vegetable and 
animal systems, of the caloric set free from the combination of 
oxygen with carbon ; he intimates some intention of prosecuting 
this subject, and we trust that he will find, in the reception of 


the present volume, sufficient inducement to carry this intention 
into execution. 


Ant. VII. Memoirs of the Honourable Thomas Jefferson, Se- 
cretary of Siate, Vice President and President of the United 

« States of America; contatning a concise History of those 
States, from the Acknowledgment of their Independence. 
With a View of the Rise and Progress of French Influence 
and French Principles in that Country. Two vols. octavo, 
New York, 1809. ei 


Ix the first number of the British Review, we had (we can hardly 
say) the satisfaction of laying before our readers a detailed state- 
ment of the facilities which the French party in America have 
found in the principles of its constitution, for the prosecution of 
their schemes against the British connection, and the prosperity of 
their own country. Every thing which we have since seen, and 
read, and heard upon the subject, has tended to: fortify in. our 
minds the justness of the conclusions then drawn, and to con- 
vince us, that unless a radical change take place in the Ameri- 
can system of politics, a crisis must at length arise in this in~ 
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teresting country, that must either dissolve the Federal Union; 
or lead to such an improvement of its constitution, as will allow 
of a steady and rational system of government. We are far, 
however, from imputing generally to the leaders of the French 
party in the United States a sordid view of sacrificing what: 
they think to be the real interests of their country, to private con- 
siderations of profit and ambition ;—we believe them to be more 
frequently dupes than traitors; and that the French agents have 
succeeded in persuading them, that the commercial advantages, 
springing from friendly intercourse with England, and which 
French connection must oblige them to forego, are the result of 
a false view of policy in their actual state of society, They 
have been taught to believe, that their country will advance 
faster in the career of wealth and substantial power, by turning 
all the energies of its population to the improvement of its ex- 
tensive territory, leaving the products to be exported in the 
ships of the commercial nations of Europe, and confining its 
own exertions to the mere defence of its coasts from insult. 
We must in particular do Mr. Jefferson the justice to observe, 
that during his first residence in Paris, M. 'Turgot and the eco- 
nomists were in the zenith of their credit; and that a man of 
Mr. Jefferson’s character and confined abilities was very likely 
to become the sincere dupe of their plausible theories; and to 
believe that he would do his country good service, by making 
it the subject of a practical experiment of their truth. 

The Americans have also been taught to believe, that the 
naval power of Great Britain is the only obstacle to the esta- 
blishment of an universal and permanent freedom of navigation 
in time of war; a claim which Great Britain has steadily and 
uniformly opposed, while almost every other power of Europe 

as at some time or other, from motives of temporary and de- 
lusive policy, acceded to it. And the Americans, although 
dupes to this fallacious expectation, have sagacity enough to 
- perceive, that they would almost solely reap the advantages of 
the freedom of navigation, were the European powers to carry . 
it into effect. Experience might, indeed, have taught the Ame- 
rieans, (and has certainly taught the wisest of them), not to 
‘put too much confidence in such a system of immunity, since 
the powers which were most strenuous in its support have 
never failed to trench upon its privileges whenever they were 

The Americans, under sufferance of the British fleets, might 
possess the carrying trade of France from all quarters of the 
world, while Brita carries for herself; and this may be one 
‘cause of their partiality to France. But do they suppose, if 
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the British fleet were out of the way, or, as the French express 
it, the hberty of the seas were established, that France would 

itthem for one year to continue the same carrying trade? 
Fotah them coolly answer this question, and they will then clearly — 
‘perceive that the advantages held out by France must escape 
their grasp, from the instant when the destruction or dereliction 
of the Briush supremacy at sea has, in their opinion, placed 
them within reach. . They are, therefore, contending for a sha- 
dow, which neither the destruction or preservation of the Bri- 
tish supremacy can enable them to realize in substance. _ 

But, abstractedly speaking, it must be confessed that their 
view of territorial policy (if we may so call it) is really plausible; 
although we do not quite perceive what France, possessing no 
commercial navy, would gain by the change, beyond that of sub- 
stituting one species of tie to the English connexion for an- 
other. Whether America carries on her trade, or trusts for the 
sale of the raw products of her territory to the commercial 
navies of Europe, the nation which commands the sea must 
ory command her friendship; for we can hardly suppose the 

jority of them absurd enough to fancy that a gradual separa- 
vies ae all foreign connections, and a reliance on internal im- 
provements, without a-foreign market, like the policy of China 
and Japan, can be seriously applicable to their country at 
this time of day, though they have been often mentioned as 
models for imitation. | ltis therefore an imposition, too gross to 
be carried down, even by strong French predilection, that, als though 
the above-mentioned view of policy be just, it affords ground for 
supposing that the United States can safely nye the friend. 
ship of England for that of France. 

But although it be true that the may safely 
lie supine, ‘like the rhinoceros, and fatten under the iat of their 
own forests; repelling, at the same time, from their well protected 
exterior the shafts of hostility ; it does not by any means follow 
that an enlightened statesman would advise them to pursue that 
course. An mcrease of brute force, ynaccompanied by civiliza- 
tion, was never yet considered as a legitimate object of a na- 
tion’s ambition; and it is only necessary to compare the moral 
condition of the New Ragied States with that of Virginia, to 
decide upon the results of thé two systems; and to be convinced 
of the reasons which have induced France, subsisting as it does 
upon the moral’ no less than the political ruin of other countries, 
‘to use all its means towards assimilating the whole federal union 
to the condition of that southern state. 

It has indeed been supposed that the different mode in which 
trade has been carried on by the southern and eastern states of 
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America, is the effect and not the cause of the difference of their 
moral and political situation. On this we shall not dispute: 
we are perfectly ready to admit whatis certainly true, that they differ 
in soil and climate more than any two countries in Europe; 
they differ in the character and religious principles of the original 
settlers; above all, they differ in this, that in the one the system 
of slave cultivation is established—in the other, industry is free. 

From these differences arises a strong contrast of moral cha- 
racter. The New Englandmen are strict in their religious ob- 
servances, to a degree which we should be apt to consider as 
formal and bigotted. Freemen and republicans upon principle, 
of the old English, not of the modern Gallic school; just rather 
than liberal; cool, and cautious in their conduct; simple, and 
somewhat rough in their manners; hardy, enterprising, and in- 
dustrious ; seeking from the sea those tr Gyro of food, which 
their severe climate and unproductive soil but scantily afford ; 
— the advantages of navigation in every corner of the 
world. 

The Virginians, and other inhabitants of the southern states, 
on the contrary, partake largely of the vices with which the 
masters of a race of slaves-are ever liable to be infected. Open 
disregard of religion, shameless licentiousness of mamners, laxity 
of moral principle and conduct, occasioned by that habitual 
neediness, which is the consequence of careless profusion, are 
proverbially ascribed to them by their countrymen. To these 
are added a coarseness and vulgarity of manners and conversa- 
tion; an excessive spirit of gambling, indulged in every way; 
and a propensity to personal conflicts, more cruel and disgrace- 
ful than are endured in any other country, and which seem to 
excite the universal disgust of travellers. 

After reading this character of the Virginians, whose party 
has lately borne such unbounded sway in the union, we shall be 
no longer, surprised at the aversion for all national banks, and for 
every insfitution calculated to insure to the creditors of the state 
the payment of their just demands, which is so notoriously pre- 
valent among the French or agricultural party. Hence the too 
frequent selection of persons to fill the office of statesmen, who 
are disposed to treat with ours as if they were as dishonest and 
disingenuous as themselves, and who never believe us to be in 
earnest. If we use many words, and speak or act not merely 
with civility and respect, but in atone of conciliation, they are 
instantly informed, by an analogy furnished from their own 
minds, that we are sorely afraid of them. “They know that ‘we 
justly value them as perhaps our best customers; but from this 
they infer, too positively to be convinced of the contrary by any 
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thing but facts, that m estimating the advantage of being well 
with them, we cherish a dread of quarrelling, too great to becoun- 
terbalanced by any sentiment of regard for national dignity or per- 
manent interest. With minds thus constituted, our object should 
be rather.to ensure their respect than to aim at acquiring their af- 
fection. In our transactions with them the maxim should be 
religiously observed, never for one moment to advance an unfair 
pretension; and never, most certainly never (but as a matter of 
_ acknowledged favour) to recede from an obvious right. 

ln making this statement concerning the Virginian, or rather 
the French party, we beg that we may not be so far mistaken, 
as to be thought to extend it to every individual in the Southern 
States. We know, and with pleasure admit, that they contain 
many persons of honourable feelings, with well informed minds, 
of upright conduct, and with American interests truly at heart ; 
men who, aware that national honour is a main constituent of 
national strength, will submit to no insult or injustice from Eng- 
land; but for the same reason hold the modern French connec- 
tion in the utmost horror and contempt. That the politieal de- 
viatious of the Trench party, and their ruinous consequences; 
will at length-open the eyes of the people (if they are not al- 
ready opened) and ultimately throw the power into the hands 
of this moderate and enlightened band of patriots, we cannot 
avoid hoping. ‘lhem therefore we should endeavour to concili- 
ate to our just views, by every demonstration of candour and for- 
bearance ; and for this reason we confessthat wehave perused with 
considerable pain certain well written, but rather too satirical do- 
cuments, to which the British official signature has been annexed. 
‘That we may not add to this irritation in the present delicate 
state of affairs, we shall carefully abstain from entering into any 
discussion of the grounds of dispute now subsisting between the 
two countries. We shall confine our endeavours, in this paper, 
to the object of preparing the minds of our readers. for fully 
comprehending such a discussion (when it may be saf@ly entered 
upon) by briefly tracing through the work before us the origin 
and the current of that strong political bias among the Ameri- 
cans, which seems to be assisting the-genius of evil, in driving 
two nations, made for each other's felicity, mto a ruinous and 

But our readers will probably think that it is high time te 
take some notice of the work before us. . 

These memoirs (of which we believe that only this copy has 
found its way to England) are, ike every thing now written on 
politics in America, a party production. , But the strong ground 
ef fact upon which the author has proceeded gives nevertheless 
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considerable value to his work, and we do not know that there 
is any where to be found so good a connected sketch of the his- 
tory of the United States since their independence. ‘The bio- 
graphy of living characters seems to labour under fewer difficul- 
ties in America than with us. There is a certain callousness 
about the feelings of public men in that country, with respect to 
the most atrocious accusations conveyed through the medium of 
the press, and an unbounded licence of personality and coarse- 
ness is indulged, without any apparent dread of public or pri- 
vate vengeance,—of legal or corporeal correction. _ Neither 
truth, nor even falsehood itself, can constitute, as it would seem, 
a libel in America. We can account for this apathy in no other 
way, than by supposing that the number of readers is so small, 
or party-feeling so strongly predominant, that a.man may stili re- 
tain all his influence in society, although convicted, from the 
press, of notorious folly or corruption. For we should be some- 
what unwilling to admit, that there is a point in the progress of 
the freedom of the press that annihilates all the real uses of its 
liberty, by taking away the confidence entertained under a well 
regulated system in the truth of an unprosecuted and unanswered 
assertion. But this must evidently be the case, where plausible 
falsehoods on important subjects can be, or are, in fact, published 
with perfect impunity. | 7 

‘Lhe Honourable Thomas Jefferson is a native of Virginia, 
and during the struggle of the colonics for their independence 
possessed considerable influence in his own state, of which he 
had been governor. ‘To this post he had risen chiefly by his in- 
tellectual exertions, which, however they might at other times 
and in other places have been estimated, were then and there 
held to be considerable. In his government, he is said to have dis- 
covered more of the character of a cautious than of a wise states- 
man, and to have possessed a character in most respects the re- 
verse of General Washington. He was one of a committee ap- 
pointed to draw up the “ declaration of independence,” and to 
him has the merit of that production been generally ascribed, 
with some degree of truth ; for the rough draft of it was certainly 
his, which the committee retrenched and corrected with a liberal 
hand. Heseemsto have imbibed all those prejudices and fitedi- 
lections which such a career might naturally be supposed to en- | 
gender ; that is tosay, a blind hatred to England, (who, in truth,was 
too responsible, by the misconduct of her government or her states- 
men, for the American revolution, and all its present consequences’ 
in Exrope); and an ardent and equally blind devotion to France, 
who, when she saw that her euemy.by her misconduct had actu- 
ally lost her colonies, bestowed her kick upon the jaws of the 
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sick lion, and assumed the merit and the reward of having pro» 
duced the catastrophe. , 
It.is not surprising that men such as we have described the 
Virginians, unhackneyed in the trammels of politics, should have 
fully received these impressions. . ‘I hey were at the tirst burst of 
independence very generally spread over the Unied States. 


** No people had ever greater cause to be proud, none had before 
them a hirer promise to be happy, after many years of sanguinary 
trouble, to pass into a state of peace, security, and rest ;—to be re- 
lieved from unspeakable hardships and privations ; to rise from de- 
pendance upon another and a far distant country, with all its subjec- 
tions and restraints, into a state of self-government and exemption 
from foreign controul ; and to be ieft to the free choice of its own 

overnment, laws, and institutions, was a condition in which no en- 

ightened people had ever before been found ; and was not only suf- 
ficient to fill them with immediate exultation and joy, and with the 
most happy forebodings of the future, but might naturally be expect- 
ed to push their hopes and their pride a little beyond the bounds of 
moderation. To men of unexercised minds, of little reflection, and 
of superficial knowledge, all around seemed lovely and felicitous; and 
to the people, with very tew exceptions, nothing seemed more im 
sible than that their harmony should be interrupted, that their hap- 
piness shotld be endangered for ages, or that any thing could arise 
to deprive them of the benefits and blessings they had obtained with 
the revolution. Thus thought the many, and thus it was natural for 
the many to think. They imagined that the supreme power being 
now at the disposal of a jealous people, from whom it could not be 
wheedled by fraud or flattery, nor wrested by force, would follow 
the natural course of the human heart, and find its way into the hands 
of the most deserving: and at the outset of the republic it was so. 
But time unfolded new views to the multitude. Every day gave 
them a stronger sense of their own power, and greater inclination to 
evince it by abuse. It was soon perceived that that which was unap- 
propriated to any, might be aspired to by all; and the lower classes of 
ambitious men, and vulgar politicians, who felt themselves excluded 
by want of desert from all participation in power, resolved to make 
up their deficiency in merit, by fraud and imposition ; and to disturb 
and pollute the stream of public opinion, which so long as it continu- 
ed to roll in its natural purity, would run in favour of the most meri+ 
torious citizens.” (Memoirs, &c. vol. 1. p. 12, et seq.) 


‘The licentious principles established by the French revolu- 
tion, and previously disseminated no where with greater dili- 
gence than in the United States, lent great facilities to such a 
system of corruption. Nor was the satly and absolute treachery 
of France sufficient to stem the torrent. In the Congress there 
existed a strong party warmly disposed to subject the interests 
of the United States to-France, although they well knew that 
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she had, during the negociations for peace, disclosed a policy 
hostile to the independence of America ; had opposed her claim 
to the fisheries and to the navigation of the Mississipi; had even 
urged the British ministry to refuse to negociate with them, as 
an independent people, but to treat them still as revolted colo- 
nies ; and in a word, had plainly manifested a design to cajole 
the States into a surrender of themselves to France, in the same 
relation which they had before the war borne to Great Britain. 

The federal government was no sooner established with Wash- 
ington at its head, than it was found to be too weak for any ef- 
ficient purpose. No means existed for establishing a system of 
nati defence ; none for internal civil regulations; none for 
providing a revenue to discharge the public debts incurred in 
pursuit of independence ; none to promote national improve- 
ment, or to make preparations for encountering future exigencies. 
But nothing could be more acceptable to the party to which we 
have just alluded than such a state of things. Good govern- 
ment and the payment of just debts were very far from being 
the objects of their wishes; particularly as the British were in 
many cases the creditors, and by an ill considered article in the 
treaty of peace, entitled to a large sum from the American debt- 


ors, for the payment of which their government stood pledgéd. | 


"This state of the public mind naturally gave rise to two parties 
in the state: the federal party, anxious to establish such a govern- 
ment as would repress the licence of the people, and enable re- 
sponsible functionaries to fulfil the public engagements, and to 
act efficiently for the welfare of the state;—and the democratic 
party, desirous of an appeal to the people upon every trivial oc- 
casion, and of establishing their influence by flattering the pas- 
sions of the vulgar, by holding out to them a freedom from their 
_ debts, a relaxation in the administration of justice, and a remis- 
sion in the payment of taxes, and by continually fomenting dif- 
ferences and encouraging the opposition of the state sovereignties 
against their superior sovereign, the general government. At the 
head of the former party were General Washington, Colonel 
Hamilton, Mr. Fisher Ames, and other great and good characters : 
at the head of the latter Mr. Thomas Jefferson, Mr. Madison, 
and many of those who since the death of General Washington 
have borne a principal part in the management of American 
affairs. As the poor, the idle, the profligate, and the unprin- 
cipled, constitute a large portion of the motley community of 
America, the democratic party found a complete majority in 


many of the states; and although General Washington and the. 
federalists succeeded in new modelling the articles of confedera- 


tion, yet the incessant outcries against assimilating their govern- 
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ment to the TyranNy! of England from which they had 
escaped,—obliged them to leave so much leaven in the mass, 
that the greater part has at length fermented into that body of 
corruption, which we described at length in our first number. 

- But to return to Mr. Jefferson. - His first great eniployment 
under the new government was in the embassy to France, at the 
head of which he was immediately placed by President Wash- 
ington, purposely to show his gratitude to that government by 
sending to them one of their own partisans. It was one of the 
eardinal political maxims of that great statesman, to which he at 
last fell a victim, to preserve a perfect impartiality towards all 
parties at home and all countries abroad. ‘This induced him to 
send Mr, Jefferson to France, who, during his residence there, 
associated principally with the democratic leaders; and upon 
his return on leave of absence after a residence of some years in 
that. country, to appoint him secretary of state for foreign 
affairs; and to associate with him, as another secretary of state, 
Mr. E. Randolph, a Virginian lawyer, not highly respected 
even in his own country, and who was afterwards dismissed 
for having become, by means of corruption, a secret agent of 
France*. | 

. These two persons were of Washington’s cabinet council, 
together with two others (of whom the celebrated Colonel ‘Ha- 
milton was one), who were decidedly opposed in opinions and 
views to the others. So that the two great parties in the state 
were not only represented in Congress, but absolutely, and nearly 
upon equal terms m the government. It may well be supposed, 
that upon this system nothing could go on smoothly. Upon 
every measure of government the cabinet was divided, and in the 
lieat of contention the members could not be supposed to keep 
its secrets from their respective partisans. Between secretaries 
Hamilton and Jefferson in particular, an unappeasable dis- 
agreement arose.—The former, though a zealous republican, was 
the advocate for a government armed with sufficient power to 
eon itself from the effects of intestine discord or of foreign 

ostility—the latter found it necessary to his views, both with 
respect to his own country and France, to pursue an opposite 
conduct. The first open contest between them was in forming 
the commercial regulations of the union. One party, with Mr. 
Jefferson at its head, wished to turn the channel of trade in fa- 
vour of France by discriminating duaties,—the other, with Colonel 


© It is necessary to state, that this is not Mr. I. Randolph, who ‘s said to be 
now the greatest orator and one of the most upright men in congress; some of 
whose speeches we have read with great satisfaction. 
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Hamilton, maintained that discriminatidns were unjust, and that 
they amounted to a tax on American agriculture, and a bounty 
on the navigation and manafactures of a favoured foreign nation. 
In support of his party, Mr. Jefferson took into his pay a daily 
paper called the National Gazette; and exhibited to his country | 
the unprecedented and disgraceful example of a secretary of 
state countenancing, nay, ofien as it is said, composing libels 
agamst the government of which he formed a part. ‘The peo- 
ple however, as usual in such cases, soon’ settled the question 
concerning the commercial restrictions ; they took the liberty to 
purchase that which they preferred. To borrow the idea of a 
celebrated satyrical essayist, “The People of America still liked 
a shirt to their ruffle ;” they still preferred the plain, neat, solid, 
and durable manufactures of England to the frippery of France, 
and it was soon found useless to contend with their predilec- 
tions. 
It would be an unnecessary and disgusting task to follow the 
footsteps of the French party to the final completion of their 
views. ‘The regular progress from cruel outrage upon the per- 
sons of their opponents, (many of whom were maimed, robbed, 
or tarred and feathered,) to positive insurrection, was religiously 
observed. But there is one circumstance which we cannot 
avoid citing, as a valuable precedent for the use of our own de- 
mocratic assemblies. A meeting at Pittsburgh avowed, that 
* they thought it their duty to persist in remonstrances to con- 
gress, and 7 every legal measure that may obstruct the operation 
of the law:’ If there be any abstract merit in mere originality, 
it is certainly due to the idea of obstructing law by legal mea- 
sures. 
- We pass over the two presidencies of Washington and the in- 
consistent one of Mr. Adams ;=curing which the active partizans 
of the French were busily engaged in gaining over the mob; 
sometimes with perfect success, at others, as in the case of the 
French minister Genét, venturing a little too far, even for a 
Virginian mob. This minion of Robespierre actually asstimed 
the airs of a rival sovereign, treated president Washington with 
the greatest insolence, and had it not been for his coolness and 
patience, who quietly gave the Frenchman rope till, (to use a 
vulgar expression) he had: hanged himself, another insuirection 
would probably have ensuéd. It is worthy of remark; that this 
Frenchman, with the assistance of the democratic clubs formed 
under his auspices, left no exertion untried to drive America int6é 
a war with England, in support of the principle that free vessels - 
make free goods, which has been the constant object of conten- 
tion ever since. And it is still more remarkable, that Mr. Jef- 
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ferson, the very Mr. Jefferson who has since, at the nod of Bo- 
naparte, influenced his country to act upon that outrageous 
French doctrine, did, in answer to an official letter of M. 
Genét’s on the subject, maintain and strenuously argue in de- 
fence of the opposite principle, and did insist without reserva- 
tion or exception, that “ By THE LAW OF NATIONS, THE 
GOODS OF AN ENEMY FOUND IN THE VESSELS OF A FRIEND 
WERE LAWFUL PRIZE.” We should be glad to know what 
magic has since altered the law of nations in Mr, Jefferson’s 
opinion. That he did think it, however completely inverted, 
his whole conduct im the president’s chair offers one continued 
‘proof, | 

’ No sooner was he installed in this high office, than he forth- 
with dismissed from all official stations the functionaries of the 
federalist party; openly assigning as his reason, that, “ it was 
necessary for all officers to think with their principal.” Having 
thus new-modelled the machine of government to his will, he 
threw off every former restraint, and openly avowed himself the 
advocate of all the pretensions set up by France against the 
commerce and existence of England, and we think that we 
cannot afford a better illustration of this career and its results, in 
the shapes of non-intercourse, permanent embargo, and bank- 
ruptcy, than by the following prophetic observations of Mr. 
Uriah Tracy of Connecticut delivered in congress, on some reso- 
lutions of Mr. Madison’s against the commerce of England, 
during General Washington’s presidency. 


« One would think,” said he, “ to hear the declarations-in this 
house, that all men were fed at the opening of our hand; and if we 
shut that hand, the nations starve; and if we but shake the fist 
after it is shut, they die;—and yet one accusation against Great 
Britain, is her prohibiting the importation of bread stuff while under 
a certain price.”’ 

« But there is a very serious aspect in which this subject ought 
to be viewed. The products. of America grow in other soils but 
hers. The demands for them may be supplied by other countries. 
Indeed in some instances, articles usually obtained from the United 
States would be excluded by a fair competition with the same ar- 
ticles furnished by other countries; and it- was the discrimination 
made in their favour by the British government, that enabled them 
to obtain a preference in the British market. By withholding 
those which are of the growth of the United States, Great Britain 
would not lose the article, but America would lose the market ; and 
a formidable rival would be raised up, who would last much longer 
than the resolutions under consideration.”’ (Memoirs, vol, i. p. 182.) 


But we are now beginning to tread upon tender ground; and 
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shall: therefore proceed to observe in general terms, that from a 
the period at which Mr. Jefferson was firmly seated in the go- ng 
vernment up to the present moment, the United States have 4 
uniformly exhibited the strongest partiality to France, and anti- : 
pathy to England. “ Every act of the British government is i} 
viewed by that of America through a distorted medium, and ie 
converted if possible into a topic of reproach and invective ; hae 
while on the other hand the most flagrant acts of injustice on mi 
the part of France are either passed over in total silence, or 4 
studiously extenuated by those towards whom they are di- Ga 
rected.*” This antipathy England has unfortunately shewed : 
no disposition to conquer by conciliatory measures, of a nature Bi 
that might have been adopted without injuring our real interests. 7 
‘The Americans, all republican as they are, would have been iT 
highly pleased to have seen at their seat of government an En- 
glish ambassador of high rank and distinction. ‘The more sen- 
sible and discreet among them would have hailed with satisfac- | 
tion the arrival of a minister respectable for age, and for tried UF 
and acknowledged talents. But the extent to which we have i! 
disappointed both these views need not be pointed out. — iy 
If the two countries, however, are now disposed to concilia- 
‘tion, it would be wise to dismiss all retrospective views on both 
sides. They had better contemplate with cooler heads and 
warmer hearts than have hitherto been employed in the con- L: 
troversy, what each would lose by war, what each would gain + 
by peace. Let America consider her yet limited population, He 
her inadequate establishments, her unprotected ships, her pre- 
carious commerce, her infant and insufficient finances. Let 
England take a prospective view of Canada in danger, the West i 
Indies turbulent, the sea covered with American privateers, and 1) 
an extensive market lost. Let the Americans again, as an Hi 
honest and thinking people, reflect, that if England falls, the 
combined armies and navies of all Europe, wielded by France | 1 
for the subjugation of America, will be brought into contact any 
with her shores, and can her population repel the shock? And ai 
let them farther reflect, that England must fall, if she give up | 


a particle of her maritime nghts, in the present State We the 


© We have extracted this passage from a pamphlet just published, by the 
Messrs. Ballantyne of Edinburgh, which was put into our hands after this article 
was prepared for the press. It is entitled * A View of the State of Parties in the 
United States of America, being an Attempt to account for the present Ascend- 
ancy of the French, or democratic Party, in that Country’ We do not agree. 
in all the author’s positions, but think his production replete with sound sense, 
and being the work of a. gentleman who has recently visited the United States, it 

is well worthy of the public attention, 
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European continent, and be seriously crippled in her exertions 
against the common enemy, if the weight of America, and the 

rivation of her custom, are thrown into the scale of hostility. 
But as the last is the less evil of the two, England must choose 
it if reduced to the alternative; for she had better die in the 
trenches, than capitulate with her barbarous and overbearing 
enemy. 

England, therefore, beth for her own sake, and for that of 
America (when American interests are well considered), cannot 
give up a particle of her maritime rights. But saving this 
point, we trust that she will hold out to this irritable people 
every reasonable and conciliatory proposition, that she will not 
suffer the cause of morality and good order, and the eventual 
happiness of the world to be put in jeopardy for a point of na- 
tional pride, when national honour is not implicated. 

If the Virginian party do not appreciate this conduct, the 
New England party will, and we shall find the advantage, should 
the French at length prove strong enough to force on hosti- 
lities, in spite of proposals on our part founded in reason and 
justice, and maintamed upon the system and principles to be 
deduced from the preceding pages. For we trust that we shall 
not be suspected, after what is written in the early part of this 
article, of counselling the purchase of apparent security by any, 
even the smallest, dereliction of national honour, or even by any 
considerable sacrifice of national interests, so far as they are 
consistent with justice and the law of nations. 

We trust that we have now, in some degree, afforded to our 
readers a clue that will lead them through the intricate laby- 
rinths of misrepresentation, in which the details of our American 
politics are involved, up to the original causes of the mischief ; 
and that whatever may be the result of the present discussions 
between the two countries, a dispassionate man will perceive in 
it the consequence of events, with which he has acquired some 
familiarity, and upon which he possesses the means of forming 
something like a fair judgment. 

After again and again urging the obvious truth, that the ruin 
of England must be speedily followed by the subjugation of the 
United States (for a time at least), by France, we think that the 
following passage, (which we shall cite in cofclusion, from a 
sensible Bese published about three years ago*), will 
prove that madness only can drive them into war with England, 
since they must be both immediate and ultimate sufferers by the 


~ 


* Oil without Vinegar, and Dignity without Pride, or British, American, and 
West Indian Interests considered. By Mr. Medford, 1807. 
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consequences; and that there are views of policy equally clear 
for abstinence and conciliation on the part of England. 

“ America is a new and rising country; its progress, which is 
unprecedentedly rapid, may be retarded, but it cannot be 
ac yl therefore whatever bad consequences may result, they 
will be but momentary. It is not so with Britain, which is a 
country already risen so high, that the question is not to rige 
higher, but to remain as it is. Should hostilities with America 
prove seriously injurious to England, they may never be reme- 
died; thus the case is of much more importance to Britain than 
it is to America. I mean not to say that America may not suf- 
fer most severely in the first instance, but the consequences can 
only be transitory; whereas, with respect to Britain, they may 
be suth as never to be done away.” 

Considering this author’s perfect acquaintance with America, 
his transatlantic predilections, but his ignorance or forgetfulness 
of the fatal consequences likely to result to the United States 
from the ruin or subjugation of England ;—we thiuk this extract 
quite conclusive as to America, and not unworthy the serious 
attention of a British statesman. 


Art. Vill. An Inquiry into the Consequences of neglecting 
to give the Prayer Book with the Bible. Interspersed with 
Remarks on some late Speeches at Cambridge, and other im- 
portant Matter relative io the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. By Herbert Marsh, D. D. F. R.S. Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. Cambridge, Deighton, Nicholson, and 
Barret. London, Rivington. Octavo, pp. 80. 1812. : 


A ruoven the space which we usually allot to subjects of a 
religious nature is already occupied in this number, with matter 
too important to be omitted in favour of any other, yet the 
pamphlet before us, from the powers of reasoning displayed, 
appears calculated to make so many false impressions on timid 
minds, and to check the progress of so much and such extensive 
good, that we cannot possibly let the occasion pass, without 
using every exertion which our limits will allow, to pomt out 
what appears to us to be the errors of the novel objections con- 
tained in it;—leaving to a future opportunity the full discussion 
of the extensive operations of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. We confess, however, that our previous respect for 
the author of this pamphlet lays us under some difficulties con- 
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cerning the mode of treating its contents. When we see per- 
sons, to whose soundness of judgment, and acuteness of reason- 
ing, we have been accustomed to defer, advocating a cause 
which appears to our limited capacities to be absolutely unsup- 
ported by the principles of common sense, we cannot, in gene- 
ral, help suspecting that the fault lies in the density of our 
rceptions; and even after a long and anxious scrutiny of the 
grounds upon which our judgment rests, it is with great mo- 
desty that we venture to state its results. Modesty, however, 
in this particular case does not imply doubt; for, in trath, not a 
shadow of it rests upon our minds; and if Professor Marsh 
found it “ of all subjects on which he ever undertook to write, 
the most intricate and perplexed,” (p. 53.) we are persyaded 
that the circumstance arose from his having unluckily advocated 
that side of the question, on which it would have perplexed an 
angel of controversy to have found a solid argument; or from 
his having, in the solitude of the cloister incident to a vacation 
at Cambridge, contemplated a little spectre of his imagination, 
till it assumed the grim and portentous aspect of a giant. 
Professor Marsh had entitled himself to the gratitude of his 
country, and the respect of all good churchmen, for his success- 
ful exertions in favour of the national system of education upon 
the principles of Dr. Bell; and it is not the least evil likely to re- 
sult from the present pamplilet, that it will weaken all his former 
arguinents, by implicating his name and authority in what must 
appear, to a large portion of his former admirers, to be the 
labyrinths of bigotry and error. Accordingly we find that the 
advocates of Mr. Lancaster, with their usual alacrity, lost no 
time in sending a circular letter to the members of the Bible 
Society, endeavourmg to draw them into an opinion that their 
objects and interests were now identified with his ; and it is with 
the deepest regret that we perceive in the pamphlet before us a 
positive assertion to the same effect. When we consider the 
results which the professor’s reasoning is calculated to produce 
on the minds of many of those, whose plain sense and enlight- 
ened zeal attach them to the principles upon which the Bible 
Society is founded;—and when we contemplate the additional 
shock, which such persons must receive ‘by the discovery of the 
danger, which has lain quietly hid in the professor’s brain for 
the last seven years*, and by a somewhat rough intimation of 
the mischief they have been doing during that long period, by 
circulating the authorized version of the Bible (an expensive 


* The British and Foreign Bible Society has been established seven years, - 
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dook), at a reduced price, to the members of the church, be- f be 
cause they have left the circulation of Prayer-books, and of m4 

explanatory tracts (which are comparatively cheap and easy of 
acquisition), to other hands less full than their own ;—we cannot a. 
help exclaiming, 


Who but would smile if such a man there be, a 
Who but would weep if Herbert Marsh were he, 


But it is not by the indulgence of contemptuous indifference, 
or of unmanly sorrow, that the evil can be counteracted. We 
shall therefore proceed, with all the plainness and earnestness 
which the importance of the subject demands, to make a few 
: brief observations upon the two points principally insisted on. 

First, on the danger of associating with dissenters, for the pur- + 
pose of promoting the circulation of the authorized version of 4 
the Bible a/one, without note or comment: and secondly, on the 
supposed identity of interests and objects, between the Bible 
Society, and Mr. Lancaster’s committees. 

1. The whole of Professor Marsh’s argument seems to rest 
upon this assumption; that in associating with Dissenters for the 
purpose of widely circulating the Bib/e alone, such of the mem- . 
bers of the society as belong to the Church have direct/y coun- i 
tenanced the extensive omission of the Prayer-book; thereby indi- ) 
rectly admitting its inutility or inexpediency, as the best and 
safest commentary for the instruction of the people. Now this a 
pears to us to be a very disingenuous conclusion ; and something 
like finding fault with a society established to feed the hungry, 
for giving a poor mana loaf of bread at half its original cost, 
because they do not also give him an ounce of cheese upon the 
same terms ; or like blaming the ladies who associate to provide 
soldiers wives with child-bed linen, and caudle, because they 
thereby countenance an extensive omission of flannel waistcoats 
for the use of the soldiers themselves. In distributing those things 
of which there is the greatest need, and which the objects of 
the bounty find it the most difficult to procure, they are far 
from wishing to preclude them from the possession of other ar- 
ticles of comfort; but they think, that by confining their own 
exertions to the most obvious and pressing wants, they will in- 
terest more persons in the charity, and thus effect the more 
extensive good. 

Just so, the Bible Society have associated to circulate Bibles, 
which are very expensive to purchase, and of which there was a 
great dearth; not one family in fifty throughout the country 
having one in their possession. And they found that Christians 
of every denomination were so sensible of the utility of such an 
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object, that very extensive assistance, in zeal and money, could 
be procured by confining the charity to the bread of life alone. 
ut can those who circulate, at little more than half price, a 
Bible worth six or seven shillings, be accused of neglecting or 
depreciating the Prayer-book, which may be had for fifteen- 
pence; because they double their own means of circulating the 
former, by leaving the latter to the zeal of the individual, of the 
regular clergyman, or of other societies; or rather because they 
do not deprive themselves of the power of giving a poor man 
three or four shillings in a Bible, that they may eventually save 
him seven pence aloes on the purchase of a Prayer-bock? 
For, after all, no society can force a Prayer-book upon the peo- 
ple. All that any society can do, is to circulate such as are 
‘lemanded by subscribers at a reduced price. Nor do we sup- 
pose that even Dr. Marsh would recommend that the accept- 
ance of a prayer-book, at a stated price, should be generally 
made the indispensable condition of receiving a bible ; because 
it is obvious, that such a regulation would by no means increase 
the circulation of Prayer-books, but only dimmish that of Bibles. 
And the fact in the present case is, that from the comparative 
cheapness of the liturgy, and the extent to which it is to be pro- 
cured from the ancient and venerable society for promoting Cherie 
tian knowledge *, the demand for that book is pretty amply sup- 
8 Every one that wishes for it can procure it with a very 
ittle frugality ; and we think that Professor Marsh, anxious as 
he is to depreciate the labours of the Bible Society, has ad- 
mitted more than enough benefit from their exertions, to coun- 
terbalance the problematical chance of saving to a very few poor 
persons, seven-pence halfpenny on the purchase of a Prayer- 
book, when they desire to procure it. But the demand for 
Bibles is very far from being supplied; and we are utterly asto- 
nished that Professor Marsh should have ventured, in the face 
of notorious and recorded facts, to declare that “ there were 
channels in abundance for the distribution of the Bible, long 
before the existence of the modern society.” (P. 9.) Does he 


* We are very happy to find, that this Society has had an accession of ahove 
2000 subscribers within the last year; and we trust that the circumstance wil) 
tend to allay the fears of those, who foresaw its ruin in the success of the Bible 
Society. We are persuaded that the competition established, has acted as a 
spur to one, and a rein te the other. Long may the competition last! But let it 
not be a competition of words but of doing good. As Mr, Dealtry has well expressed 
it, “ why should there be any other rivalry between these great institutions, but 
the generous rivalry of conferring benefits on mankind ? Surely there is abundance 
of room for the labours of both. Every heart and every hand should be pressed 


into the service, and invited to partake of the reward.” (Mr. Dealtry’s speech at 
Hertford, Jan. 24, 1812.) 
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not ku@w then*, that Wales had for more than twenty years 
been presenting reiterated and most urgent petitions for Bibles, 
without any adequate supply, till the establishment of the Bible 
Society? Does he not know, that the Bristol Society found a 
call for 4200 Bibles and Testaments in one year; and that of 
Manchester, for upwards of 7000 in little more than six months? 
Does he not know, that there are 300,000 persons who undes- 
stand no language but the Gaelic; not one in forty of whom 
possessed a Bible, till the society translated and dispersed it in 
that language? Does he not know, that in many parts of Ire- 
land not more than a third of the Protestant families possessed 
Bibles, till the society imported them; and of the Papist fami- 
lies, scarcely one in 500? Does he not not know, that in Jersey 
not a French Bible was to be had, though many families would 
willingly have purchased one? Does he not know, that at this 
moment, notwithstanding all the exertions of the two societies, 
‘and of the Naval and Military Bible Society, above 21,000 ap- 
plications for Bibles from soldiers and sailors, now serving im 
his majesty’s army and navy, have been ineffectual for want 
of funds? And does he not know that a great and increasin 
demand now exists throughout the whole kingdom; although 
above 300,000 Bibles and Testaments have been printed and 
circulated at home, within the last seven years, by the Bible 
Society only? It would be easy to multiply these questions 
from official reports, or from notorious facts; and Professor 
Marsh must surely have been acquainted with many of them; 
for he has himself told us, that he has spared no pains to get every 
information on the subject. What then shall we say of his as- 
-sertion, that channels in abundance existed for the distribution 


* The history of the oricin and progress of the Bible Society is simply this, 
The extreme want of Welsh Bibles in North Wales, and the despair of obtaining 
them without resorting to new and extraordinary means for the purpose, having 
been made known to many charitable persons, the means of supplying it became 
a subject of consideration. In the conrse of their communications they found 
thatthe want of Bibles was not confined to Wales, but that it was felt in other 
parts of the United Kingdom, and also in a greater degree abroad; and their 
views progressively extended to the supply of the deficiency wherever it prevailed. 
It was evident that the means for attaining this object must be proportionate to its 
magnitude ; and the plan proposed for the purpose was accordingly calculate 
to embrace the support of Christians at large, by inviting the concurrence 6 
persons of every description, who professed to regard the Scriptures as the proper 
standard of religious truth. The plan of the society was thus suggested by the 
single consideration of the deplorable want of the word of God, and the supply of 
that want was is sole end exclusive objects without the slightest disposition to rival 
any other society, or to depreciate the liturgy of the Church of England; or the 
most distant suspicion that such a consequence could ever ensue from it. [ny 
truth, the experience of seven years has sbewn that no such effect has arisen, 
or was ever thought of, till the publication of the pamphlet before us, ; 
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.of the Bible ?—We wish not to say any thing harsh; “but im- 
partial sincerity obliges us to remark, that it would have been 
wiser in Professor Marsh to have abstained from an accusation, 
brought forward a few pages afterwards, that the Bible Society 
had violated both truth and candour, on a point for the proof 
of which he refers to an appendix, which is postponed to a fu- 
opportunity. 

We think that we have now said enough to satisfy a reflecting 
mind of the futility of Professor Marsh’s objections to the Bible 
Society. His principal objection is not to the extensive circu- 
jation of the Bible, but, as he states, in very large capital 
letters, to THE EXTENSIVE OMISSION OF THE LI- 
TTURGY. Now, if we have shewn that no such omission is 
directly or indirectly advised by the Church of England mem- 

bers of the Bible Society, or countenanced, encouraged, or in 
fact effected by the constitution of the Society; but that they 
-have abstained from distributing Prayer-books which can be 
procured tn abundance, and with comparative facility, m order 
to obtain more extensive assistance towards diffusing the Bi- 
ble, which is procured with greater difficulty ;—if a Church 
of England-man, wishing to give away the Prayer-book with 
the Bible, may now procure it with greater ease than he cana 
Bible, which is all that the exertions of the society could effect, 
were the sale of Prayer-books part of its plan ;—and if by con- 
finirg itself to the Bible alone, it extends its circulation both 
among churchmen and dissenters, to say nothing of its exertions 
among the heathen; all which points are, we think, indisputa- 
ble ;——then is the society cleared from any wish to depreciate 
the liturgy, and its church’of England members from any design 
to omit it in the instruction of the people: then fall to the 
ground all the professor’s dire forebodings, about the designs of 
supposed “ Calvinists and Puritans,” drawn from analogy to the ne- 
glect, depreciation, and abolition of the liturgy, by the real puri- 
tans in the reign of our first Charles: then can he with as little 
fairness blame the society for distributing the Bible alone, as he 
-could blame them, had they presented him with their reports, for 
notabstracting the information therein contained ; which he might 
easily have procured among his friends at Cambridge, or have 
urchased for a shilling, condensed in Mr. Scott’s sermon. 

- This, then, as we have observed, is enough to satisfy a reflect- 
ing mind; and, as with the dean of Carlisle, we have “ on ail oc- 
casions of contrariety of sentiment, an instinctive aversion to 
vain and frivolous contentions concerning the outsides of ques- 
tions,” we would willingly, for our own sakes, rest here. But 
as the majority of minds are not of a reflecting turn, but very 
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apt to be swayed by the outsides of questions, we must on this 
account, as well as out of compliment to the learned professor, 
and in consideration of the great labour and pains he has employed 
about his pamphlet, yet extend our observations a little further. 

One of the most prominent features of many pages of the 
work is the reverend author himself, and the vituperation which 
has been heaped upon the “ Margaret professor of divinity,” 
for defending and upholding the liturgy in his address to the se- 
nate of Cambridge. We must, however, observe, that if Dr. 
Marsh had contented himself in that address with those objects, 
if he had strongly put it to the good sense and consciences of the 
members of the church of England, that it was incumbent upon 
them to be careful in bestowing the liturgy, which they might 
very easily procure at a cheap rate, wherever they gave away a 
Bible to a poor man, especially to one who had no opportunity 
of having it expounded by a regular and enlightened clergyman ;— 
he would have had our cordial thanks, and as we think those’ of 
every candid friend to the church. But when he proceeded with- 
out just cause Or provocation, and upon the faith of a false as- 
sumption, to use his most earnest endeavours to break up and 
dissolve a society whose objects, acts, and intentions were so 
dear to many sincere and orthodox Christians; we must say, that 
the attempt has not, in our opinion, met with more vituperation 
than its unjustifiable vanity deserved, or than its author ought 
naturally to have expected. Nor are the charges of Calvinism, 
Puritanism, hostility to the church, and the like, which are liber- 
ally and indiscriminately bestowed in the present pamphlet on the 
advocates of theBible Society, or his numerous insinuations against 
the motives and characters of his Cambridge adversaries, deserv- 
ing of, or likely to meet with, a smaller share of blame ; though, 
from motives of respect, we shall certainly abstain from adding 
our portion on the present occasion. We cannot, however, hel 
exclaiming,—the Bishops of Durham, Norwich, and St. David's, 
the Lords ‘Teignmouth and Gambier, Calvinists, Puritans, and 
enemies to the church!!! , 

We think also that when he recommended the transfer of the 
subscriptions to another society, which the experience of a cen- 
tury has proved incapable, from various causes, (respectable as it 
is,) of promoting in an equal degree the circulation of the scrip+ 
tures, the charge of wishing to check that circulation was not in- 
aptly applied tohim. It is far indeed from amounting toa Popish 
prohibition, as has been insinuated ; but it is singular, that even 
the most distant approach to it on the part of a Protestant 
should be accompanied, in point of time, by a zeal on the part of 
many of the Papists for the circulation of the scriptures. We 
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are mistaken, however, if the most bigotted Romanists will not 
rejoice at the professor's publication. ir he be supposed by them 
to give the general sense of his clerical brethren, they will at least 
hail the revival of principles for which they have long contended. 


“ Hoc Ithacus velit et magno mercentur Atride.”” 


. That the words corrective, contagion, and the like, may have 
been inaccurately or somewhat hastily used im the heat of debate 
or of controversy, may be very true. But this is not.merely the 
outside, it is very husk and offal of the question. 
_ The next objection which seems likely, from its logical ap- 
pearance, to make a false impression upon weak minds, 1s, that 
when churchmen, who possess an establishment and a liturgy, as- 
sociate with dissenters, who have neither, for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the Bible alone; the partnership is not formed upon 
equal terms, because the criterion and test of the establishment 
is abandoned without an equivalent, “ TO THE RUIN (again 
in very large capitals) OF THAT PARTY WHICH MAKES 
THE SACRIFICE.” “ They make approaches to the conventi- 
cle, while the conventicle makes no approaches to the church ; 
thus the church is undermined, while the conventicle remains en- 
tire.” (P. 61, 2.) 
_ Notwithstanding the logical semblance of this series of pro- 
positions, we cannot help replying in the language of the schools, 
‘ Negatur minor.” For keeping in mind the facility with which 
the liturgy can be procured: for distribution by the members of 
the church, we think that they are clear gainers im this partner- 
ship, instead of not having an equivalent ; as indeed they seem to 
think themselves, from the names which appear at the head of 
the concern. For if, as Professor Marsh justly observes, the va- 
rious sects of dissenters wrest the scriptures, by aid of false m- 
terpretations, into the rejection of the Trinity, the Atonement, 
the Sacraments, and other doctrines; how much more easily 
would a man so deceived have his mind opened by a zealous and 
orthodox minister, who could refer him for the truth to the study 
‘his own Bible, than if he received the naked doctrine from 
the sectarian without any standard by which to test its truth? The 
party, therefore, which is in error, must always have the disad- 
vantage in the circulation of the test of truth ; unless we suppose 
the grace of God to be nothing, the zeal of God’s true ministers 
thing, and the exertions of the apostles of error tobe every thing. 
here is, then, some chasice that the dissenters will not remain 
dissenters ; or if they do, that the: study of the word of ‘God 
will gradually bring them nearer to the truth. The Socinians 
are so well aware of this, that they have compiled a garbled 
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Bible for the use of their disciples. We should be glad to see 
them members of the Bible Society ; they could not retain their 
disciples one month against the free use of the authorized ver- 
sion of the scriptures. 

But will churchmen become dissenters? We think not; so 
long as the established clergy do their duty, in the explanation 
of the Bible to the poor ; and if they neglect this duty, we are 
not of opinion that the addition of a Prayer-book will guarantee 
their fidelity to mother church. If possessing and venerating 
the Bible, they see the dissenting minister zealous in propagatin 
truths which he professes to found upon it, and the establish 
minister negligent or lukewarm, they will probably believe the 
former to be the most sincere, and therefore the most likely to 
be right. And this they will think whether they have a Prayer- 
book or not. For, as the Margaret professor well observes, the 
poor do not possess the knowledge and the judgement which are 
necessary to direct men in the choice of their religion. They 
must therefore /earn it from their instructors. But when he 
proceeds to ask, can there be a be¢fer instructor in the opinion 
of churchmen than the book of Common Prayer? We answer, 
THE PARISH PRIEST. Else why have so many eminent men 
passed so much of their time in writing commentaries, tracts, and 
expositions on the principal parts of the liturgy itself? 

The fair result then is this, where a zealous minister of the church 
officiates, the presence of the Bible alone, as the test of truth, will 
not only preserve the church from the conventicle, but tend to the 
approximation of the conventicle to the church ; though the mi- 
nister will certainly distribute Prayer-books for use in his church. 
Where the advantage of such a minister is wanting, particularly 
if a zealous dissenter intervenes, the presence of the Prayer-book 
will by: no means preserve the poor from error, for the reasons 
so ably stated by the learned professor, respecting their want of 
knowledge and judgement to make a choice. But the presence 
and study of the Bible alone will render them more accessible 
to the truth, should it by God’s blessing be proposed to them ; 
and cannot but mend their hearts and their lives, should it be his 
will to leave them in comparative darkness, We cannot there- 
fore but think, that those who object to the distribution of the 
‘Bible alone by the hands of churchmen and dissenters respec- 
tively, as they find a want for it, pay but an ill compliment to the 
zeal of the church; and must be ready to come to this conclusion, 
that where the church is without zeal, or from other causes in- 
sufficient to the instruction of the people, the people should re- 
main in‘utter darkness, rather than be gained for a time by the 
dissenters :—a proposition, to which we think no Chmistian, who 
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has travelled into those parts of England where the population 
has rapidly increased, can possibly accede. : 
__ But we are told (pp. 50, 51, and 58, 59,) that the association 
of churchmen with dissenters, for the circulation of the Bible 
alone, has a tendency to make them hostile to all tests, indifferent 
to the liturgy, prone to justify its omission, and, in fact, little 
better than dissenters themselves ;—“ that a bare connexion with 
the Bible Society, is sufficient to produce this effect, even when 
unassisted by the operation of other causes,” such as Calvinism 
and the like. The FACTS in proof of this inference are rather 
curious: they consist, first, of a speech of Mr. Whitbread’s to 
his dissenting constituents at Bedford, in which he openly ex- 
his wishes for, and expectation of, the abolition of the 
test act. Without any regard to the quackery usually thought 
allowable im addressing constituents on the eve of an expected 
election, without any reflection that Mr. Whitbread is perhaps 
not the man of all others, upon whom the advocates of the 
Bible Society would fix as the oracle of their religious senti- 
ments, or political hopes, if any they have of the latter ;—this 
_ speech is argued upon with no great fairness, as we think, as em- 
bodying in words. the spirit of all the other Bible Societies. 

The other FACT in proof is the assumption, that because the 
meeting at Cambridge censured Professor Marsh’s objections to 
the Bible Society, on the score of its distributing the Bible alone, 
and that its Church of England members justified the omission 
of the liturgy in the instruction of the people, therefore “ it 
cannot be supposed that they will correct that omission, by sup- 
plying individually what the society in its corporate capacity 
withholds.” (P.60.) ‘The result will as he thinks be a general 
increase of dissenters. 

We have already exposed the mistake concerning the su 
poses desire to omit the liturzy in the instruction of the wth | 

e shall not therefore stop to take cognizance of the obviously 
illogical, not to say absurd, deduction of the above inferences ; 
but shall proceed to the more useful purpose of stating a FACT 
or two in illustration of the salutary effects of associating with 
_ dissenters, in such charitable and religious objects, as we may 

conscientiously promote in their company. 

In the Bishop of Durham’s schools in the north, the children 
of churchmen and dissenters are indiscriminately admitted; but 
if the latter attend dissenting places of worship with their pa- 
rents, they are not expected to attend the church. ‘This pri- 
vilege was at first used by them to a considerable extent, but in 
a short time, so grateful were they for the christian liberality 
shewn to them, that they actually repaired to the church, in 
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company with their parents, with very few exceptions. "A, fact 
of the. same nature occurred in a school, conducted upen si- 
milan principles, by a most respectable lady.of Blackheath, near 
London. We have also heard of a similar instance in a village 
near Uxbridge, where a great proportion of the parishioners are. 
uakers. We intreat Professor Marsh to ruminate a little on 
ese rActs, before he. next contends that the association of 
churchmen with dissenters, upon principles congenial with the 
religious freedom of the latter, has a tendency to draw the charch. 
to ka conventicle, rather than the conventicle to the church. 
We intreat him also to reflect, that there is no more certain method. 
of making men enemies, than by calling them such. If dissen 
are to be placed: under an indiscriminate ban and nathooarat 
the hand of fellowship is to be denied them by churchmen, and 
they are to be kept at.a distance from all co-operation in works 
of piety and charity, as carrying contagion with them, (we beg 
Dr. Marsh’s pardon for usmg ae word) they will inevitably be 
forced into’enmity. Whereas the Bible Society, and the prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded, have done more to smooth 
sectarian asperities than all the devices ever adopted for that 
purpose. As Mr. Dealtry exclaimed. in his, eloquent and ani- 
mated speech at Hertford on the 24th of last January, the sub- 
stance of which, embodied in a pamphlet at the request of the 
committee, has just reached us ;—“ By the united co-operation 
of Christians of all denominations in a cause where all can 
safely unite, asperity is subdued, Christian charity is promoted, 
and, above all, resources are called into existence, which descend 
in blessings, not merely upon this land and people, but. upon 
every nation, to which the liberality of Britain can direct them.” 
(P. i.) Or, as Mr. Vansittart wrote in his excellent letter of the 
12th of February, 1812, “ It is not simply to the. diffusion of 
the Bible, but to the co-operation of all Christians to’ diffuse it, 
and to the effect of such a co-operation on, our own hearts, that 
I look, not only for the establishment of Christian faith, but the 
extension of Christian charity.” For ourselves, we will yield 
noné in our love and attachment to the church of England, 
we are convinced, that every unprejudiced man, who has. pe- 
rused our several disquisitions on religious subjects, will give us 
full credit for this assertion; although its truth may not be so 
obvious to those who think that flattery is the best test.of friend- 
ship. In the same spirit we will say with Mr, Dealiry, “God 
forbid that we should seek to deprive our church of the distin- 
guished honour of assisting and co-operatingwith good men 
though not of our own communion, in the difieaio of universal 
blessing.” | 
VOL. 111. NO. V. 
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We shall now proceed in conclusion to notice an objection, 
which from the pen of Dr. Marsh has a preeminent claim to 
attention,—-we mean the analogy drawn by him between the 
principles of the Bible Society, and those of Mr. Lancaster’s 
system of education. ‘“ Mr. Lancaster,” says he (p. 24.) “ adopts 
the Bible, and the Bible alone.” So does the Bible Society. 
Let us then “ draw a parallel between the religious instruction 
afforded by Mr. Lancaster, and the religious instruction afforded 
by the Bible Society.” former confines religious 
instruction to the children of the poor, the latter extends it to 
adults, who are frequently in equal want of it. Both agree in 
providing a Bible; both agree in leaving that Bible, unaccom- 
panied with the liturgy.” ‘This reasoning of the learned profes- , 
sor’s strongly reminds us of the arguments by which Fluellen in 
Henry V. ‘endeavours to prove the identity of Macedon and 
Micosatiad. “Phere is a river in Macedon, there is moreover 
a river in Monmouth. It is called Wye, at Monmouth, but it is 
out of my prains what is the name of the other river ; but it is 
all one, it 1s as like as my fingers is to my fingers, and there is 
salmons in_both.” But as we cannot expect the professor to 
taste this analogy, and as we should be very glad to eonvert him 
to our opinion, we will briefly observe, that to his 1 ingenious © 
comparison there appear to us to be two objections, besides 
the obvious one of identifying the minds of adults with those of 
children. 1st. ‘The positions on which it is founded are not en- 
tirely true in point of fact ; and 2dly. to the extent in which they 
are true the analogy does not apply. 

Ist. It is not true that Mr. Lancaster in the religious i instruc- 
tion afforded by him, imparts the knowledge of the whole Bible, 

as the society does, but only of such parts of it as are consistent 
inh the religious opinions of the various denominations o 
Christians. All the peculiar doctrines are carefully exclud 
and the system is exactly that system of “ generalized pro- 
testantism,” which Professor Marsh so justly as ap- 
plied to members of the church. But, 2dly, if Mr. Lancaster — 
did ors the knowledge of the whole Bible, a broad and de- 
ine of distinction, would still separate him from the 
Bible Society. He absolutely excludes the liturgy from his 
schools. If a churchman, thevefore, sends his child to such a 
school, he cannot be broug e up in the tenets of the church. If 
such ‘schools eee universal catablishiod in all the purity of the 
system, the people in aris, and the children of churchmen in 
particular, would be eke from imbibing with the first ru- 
diments of their instruction, that attachment to the tenets of the 
established church, with which it is morally and politically ex- 
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pedient that they should be imbued. The church, in short, 
would be eventually delivered up into the hands of the dissenters; 
for the affection, the gratitude, the instruction of the people, 
would all be enlisted on their side. This is evidently the true 
and rational objection to Mr. Lancaster’s system, contemplated — 
with a view to its general adoption, and not to its confined and 
laudable operation on the children of dissenters. It is on this, 
at least, that all the arguments in the late controversy were 
founded. 

But how does this apply to the Bible Society? There is no 

rinciple of exclusion with them; but they offer with a liberal 
hand the pure and unvitiated word of God (to be used accord- 
ing to their several wants and systems,) to the churchman and 
the various sects of dissenters ; leaving it to the grace of God, 
and the zeal of each body, to produce its due effects on the 
minds of their disciples. Insofar as Mr. Lancaster attempts to 
do the same by imparting the mechanical principles of his system 
to chutch of England schools, which we believe he is willing to 
do when he can do no more, the practical part of the question 
between him and Dr. Bell is (in that instance) reduced to the 
comparative merits of the mechatiism and practices of the twe 
systems, which is not very great, though in soifie respect im- 
portant; and to the difference between the characters of the 
two men, which, as our readers know, is very great indeed *. 

But contemplating the objections to Mr. Lancaster’s peculiar 
system in ‘the light in which Dr. Marsh sees them, and in which 
we are fully disposed to concur, it is evident, that they have no 
more analogy with the general principles and conduct of the 
Bible Society, than exists between a principle of exclusion, and | 
one of universal admission. © | 3 | 
_ We trust that enough has now been said to convince every 
unprejudiced member of the Bible Society, that the church is in 
no danger from his assistance towards the charitable distribution 
of the Bible alone in his own country; and that in following, 
Dr. Marsh’s advice, by withdrawing from the society, or en- 
deavouring to confine its operation to foreign countries, le 
would help to prostrate one of the most glorious fabrics that 
ever was raised among a Christian people ; and fo ruin an institu- 
tion, in which (to use the words of a benevolent American) “ the 
friends of Christianity have at last met on common ground, and 
combmmed their efforts to promote the best of causes, by means 
about which it is impossible'to dispute.” These were the objects 
of the preceding pages. But in our next number we shall have - 


*See first number of the British Review, article X. 
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another and a more pleasing duty to perform; namely, to re- 
commend the society to the patronage of those who are not yet 
subscribers, but who are disposed at a small expence to confer 
extensive benefit on mankind. We have lately read over its re- 
ports and inquired into their authenticity; and we must declare 
that on a candid and dispassionate perusal, we cannot find in 
them any of those “ vidlations of truth and candour,” which Dr. 
Marsh says he has discovered. There are many marks of zeal, 
and a slight tincture of enthusiasm in some parts of the foreign 
correspondence. But we are not among those who are disposed 
to quarrel with the religious sentiments of a foreigner, because 
they are not ground down and polished to suit exactly the fasti- 
dious taste of our cool and undisturbed society. We are willing 
to make allowance for the different impressions, which different 
States of society, of happimess, of prosperity, and of govern- 
ment, inevitably make upon the minds of men;—and it adds 
very much to the pleasure which the curious and interesting in- 
formation in the society's foreign correspondence imparts, that 
it also exhibits a no less curious and affecting portrait of the 
human heart, under the violent political changes, and the indivi- 
ual oppression and misery, which the events of the last seven 
years have proguced. | 
The matter and arguments of the work before us have 
hitherto been the principal objects of our attention. LE 
If, as critics, we are bound to give an opinion as to the style 
of the composition, we must observe that there is ‘a coarse- 
ness about it, which we cannot but very much lament to see 
employed in controversy on any subject, particularly on one so 
nearly connected with religion and the charities of life. It also 
occurs to us, that Dr. Clarke, in a jocose answer to the pro- 
fessor’s “ inquiry,” written ou the. evening of its publication, 
points out many instances of false grammar. We do not think 
it worth our while to verify them. It would, to be sure, have 
been more creditable, had the laboured performance of a Cam- 
bridge professor not been open to acta imputation. But 
since, had we been pleased with his argument, we should cer- 
tainly as individuals have overlooked his language, so we shalt 
not in our corporate capacity revenge our individual disap- 
pointment by visiting his grammatical errors with severity. — 
Upon the whole, aud in conclusion, we cannot help observing 
of this pamphlet, that in every page it too plainly betrays that 
it had its origin in little else than a. pure and abstract love of 
controversy. A more lamentable waste of real and otherwise 
respectable talent, in propping up theorems constructed upon a 
rotten foundation, we have not witnessed during the short period 
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of our critical labours. That a clergyman of the church of 
England, of acknowledged abilities and superior learning, should 
deliberately undertake to annihilate a society, which has for its 
sole object the diffusion of the pure and unadulterated word of 
God, and that too in the nineteenth century, would be incon- 
céivable, if the truth were not before our eyes. It is enough to 
raise the ghosts of Cranmer and of Luther. And we can scarcely 
bring our minds to believe, that the learned professor had se- 
niously any other object in view, than to give the world a 
specimen of the extent to which the powers of ratiocination can 
smother the plain dictates of common sense. Because men cir- 

culate Bibles alone, they are therefore hestile to the liturgy! 

Because they associate with dissenters in a pious and charitable 

work, they therefore undermine our religious establishmeut! As 

well might it be said, because the society for promoting chris- 

tian knowledge does not print aud circulate the homilies, it is 

therefore hostile to them; or, what is as good as this logic, be- 
cause we wear boots, therefore we dislike shoes. Most sorry 
should we be to possess Dr. Marsh’s talents and learning, were 
we capable of abusmg them m support of such an argument. 
But he is evidently fond of controversy; we profess to hate it. 

Perhaps our opposite tastes may be ascribed to the same cause ; 

—the perversity of mankind in entertaining a bias directly to-. 
wards that course which is rather opposed to, than consistent 
with, their professional character. We sincerely hope, however, 
when the explosion is over, and the professor has had his amuse- 
ment, that he will make the “ amende honorable,” and finish by 

subscribing his guinea to the Bible Society. 


Art. IX. Chronological Retrospect ; or, Memoirs of the 
Principal Events of the History, 

the Death of the Arabian Legislator, to the Accession 
the Emperor Akbar, and the Establishment of the 
oghul Empire in Hindustan. . From original Persian 
Authorities. By Major David Price, of the East India 
Company’s Service. In three Volumes 4to. Vol. I. Lon- 

don, 1811. Booth, 4, 
Ir has been the usage of the more recently established pe- 
riodical vehicles of criticism, of which we have frequently 


availed ourselves, to consider subjects rather than works: 
using the latter, or even their jitles only, as a convenience 
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for the introduction of essays on the former. We are con- 
vinced that the exercise of the privilege in the hands of an 
original thinker may often be productive of advantage to the 
public when attended by judgment and discretion, although 
in the instance of the work before us, we feel disposed to 
discuss its merits rather than its comprehensive subject: 
but giving no pledge that we shall not avail ourselves 
to a certain extent, of the latitude allowed us, and stretch 
our view beyond the limits of the book itself. : 

Not, however, that we shall attempt any regular intro- 
duction or analysis of this compendium of Mahommedan his- 
tory. Such an attempt would lead us into a retrospect 
much beyond our limits; and would demand a research, which 
though fully aware of its importance, we are not equally 


convinced of our ability to prosecute in a profitable or satis- 
factory manner. 


It ought not, in reason, to be always expected, that the con- 
ductors of a critical journal can be so fully competent 
to the elucidation of every topic, as the authors themselves 
who select such topics for their peculiar investigation. This 
is a concession that has not, so far as we are aware, been yet 
made by any of our predecessors, or competitors, or coadju- 
tors, or whatever term may suit them best ; and we therefore 
trust that we shall be allowed the whole merit of the origi- 
nality, as well as of the modesty,—and it is not affected—of 
the concession. We feel no self-abasement in admitting, 
for instance, that the author of the work before us is more 
competent to the task of introducing his history by a preli- 
minary discourse than we are of doing it for him. He evi- 
dently has devoted very respectable talents, and many patient 
and toilsome years, to the development of his subject, or, 
as the language of his authorities would more poetically ex- 
press it—to fathoming the ocean of oriental literature, and 
collecting the scattered pearls that he has here strung on the 
thread of history. That he has done so much demands our 
acknowledgments, Still we cannot but regret that he has 
-not done'something more. We think that he has introduced 
-his subject too abruptly, and wish that he had devoted a few 

to its previous discussion. The value of Sale’s excel- 

nt translation of the Koran, is greatly enhanced by his pre- 
liminary discourse. The same may be said of the history of - 
Charles V. And a preface of a similar nature to Major 
_ Price’s Retrospect would have remedied the evident abrupt- 
ness of the present introduction. His object is, moreover, 
farther removed from the ordinary course of reading and re- 
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_ flection, than that of either of the works alluded to; and he 
_ will, we think, see the reasonableness of our remark. 
We shall therefore plainly suggest to him, as the comple- 
- tion of his work is still prospective, the expediency of a few 
preliminary pages, explaining the theological and _politi- 
cal state of the countries that first embraced Islam, or 
were overwhelmed by its ferocious champiens. Such a 
chapter might be still constructed as a preface to the first vo- 
lume, which is evidently its most appropriate place ;. and if 
given even with the last would easily arrange itself with 
the work. A map in outline of the extended theatre on 
which his ¢ragedians acted, would afford great additional fa- 
cilities toward a connected view of the author’s diversified 
and intricate drama. We are further induced to suggest a 
specification more at length of the authorities from which the 
facts detailed in this work are taken. There is, indeed, a 
notice of this in every page, so far as regards the title of the 
works so laid under contribution: but we rather wish for a 
catalogue raisonnée of those original authorities. It will not, 
we trust, be unacceptable, if, in its absence, we briefly at- 
tempt the notice which we recommend more extensively to 
ae Price, with respect to the authorities of his first yo- 
ume. 
I. Most ofour oriental readers will anticipate the Rouzet us 
suffa as the primary source of almost all authentic Mahom- 
medan history. From this valuable work Major Price has ex- 
tracted a considerable portion of the facts and details which 
he has skilfully connected with those with which other works 
have supplied him. Thisestimable history is usually stiled Ta- 
rikh Ruzet al Saffa, differently spelled of course by different 


writers. The original title is j, and it is by 


many orientalists thought to be the best history in the Per- 
sian language. It is comprized in seven considerable vo- 
lumes, each forming a distinct chapter or section. An in- 
troduction descants on the utility of history, especially to 
those in exalted stations; and a postscript or conclusion is 
descriptive of the city of Herat, at that time the capital of 
Khorassan. The author or compiler of this work is Ma- 
hommed Mir Khawend Shah, better known in Europe by 
the familiar abridgment of his name, Mirkhond. He died 
in A. D. 1497, during the reign of his patron Sultan Hussein 
Mirza Abul Ghazi Behader of Khorassan, fourth in descent 
from Timir. The work is dedicated to Ali Shir, vizir or 
minister of that munificent prince, the patron of the learned 
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of his time, a poet, and anesteemed author. Several splendid 
copies of this work were found in the valuable library of the 
late Tippoo Sultan. Three of them were presented, with 
many r valuable manuscripts, by the captors of Seringa- . 
tam to the East India company, and are, we presume, duly 
“ posited in their libraries at Calcutta, the India House, and 
i, The work, to which Major Price is. secondarily in- 
‘debted, is the Habeib usseyr, as he writes the title; but we 
should rather, in pursuance of Sir William Jones’ system, 
write Habib assir for its original title. 
This is an able, perspicuous, and comprehensive digest of 
the voluminous materials of the preceding work, free from 
its painful prolixity, and therefore held by some good judges 
even in higher estimation; and considered the most satis- 
factory historical performance in the Persian language, It 
consists of three parts or volumes, commencing with the his- 
pa? Kal the ancient kings of Persia and Arabia; it details that 
of Mahommed, his descendants the Khaliffs, &c. and con- 
cludes with the life of Jenghiz Khan, Timir and his de- 
scendants, to Sultan Hussein of Kharassin before men- 
tioned. The history is brought down to the 939th year of 
the Hejra, or A. D. 1532; and the author, according toa 
memorandum in an Asiatic MS. to which we have had ac- 
cess, died in 1535. This does not accord with the account 
of Professor Stewart, who in his valuable catalogue of Tip- 
poo’s library, assigns 1501 as the date ite 
and he calls the Habib assir an abridgment of the Kholasset 
al akhbar, a work that we shall next notice: whereas it ap- 
pears to us that the converse is rather the fact; the last 
named work being, as its title implies, itself an abridgment, 
_ and in general a meagre one. It is, notwithstanding, from 
the precision with which in most cases it fixes events, a very 
valuable old book. Both works are by the same author 
Gheyauth, or Ghias ad din, son of Hamam ud din, entitled 
Khondemir, by which latter appellative he is sufficiently ce- 
lebrated in Europe. He is generally stated to have been the 
son of Mirkhond, the compiler of the Rizet as siiffa, but we 
think it probable that he was his grandson; both from the 
of Jede aala applied by him in the Kholasset 
hbar, to Seyed Khawend, the father of Mirkhond, and from 
the MS. note before mentioned, which expressly states 
Khondemir to be the dson of Mirkhond by a daughter— 


and, (minutely recording the period,) that he died in the 
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heighbourhood of Mandu, or Menduah, an important fortress 
north of the river Narmada, or Nerbudah. The epithet ‘of 
Jed eaala may, indeed, be translated either great grand- 
father, or superior or exalted grantfather : or aala may have 
the same allusion. as merhoum ‘ who is-departed’ Jede 
aala may thus mean my grandfather who is on. high, or if 
heaven above; a pious mode of expression, admitting of con- 
siderable variety, and usually adopted by well educated Ma- 
hommedans when writing or opeuking of their departed pre- 
-or of any sacred or revered character. We have 
been induced to notice these points touching the celebrated 
writers Mirkhond and Khondemir, as they are supposed by 
Petit de la Croix and others to stand a degree of relation- 
ship differing, probably, from the truth; and farther, be- 
cause their familiar names are not directly applied to the ac- 
count of their works in Professor Stewart's very curious and 
valuable catalogue, in which they are placed Nos. I. II, and 
III. of History. | 
TIE: The Kholasset al Akhbar, or, as Major Price spells 
the title Kholausset ul. Akhbaur,— > ¥\ ic le in the 
original, (respecting which work We have with due de- 
ference dissented from the description given by Major 
Stewart,) is usually comprized in one large volume; and 
consists of an introduction, ten chapters and a conclusion. 
Its history terminates about the 905th year of the Hejra, or 
the 1499th of Christ. This work has been profitably con- 
sulted by Major Price; but, having touched on it in our 
preceding remarks, we shall thus briefly dismiss it. 


IW. Tarikh Tabery, or Tebri. A most 


valuable piece of history in Arabic, by Abu Jaffier, other- 
wise named Mahommed Jaffier ebn Jerrier al Tebri, who 
is esteemed as the Livy of Arabian historians. The original 


V. 0. Tarikh Gazidch. This is another 
excellent and well-known compendiuin of Arabic and Pere: 


sic history, ending early in the fourteenth conn by 
Ahmed ben Abi Beke of Kasvin, an account of whieh ¢ity 
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and has long been exceedingly scarce. It has been translated we 
into Persian, and the history of the Khalifs contmmued'to ~ ei | 
A.D. 1118, by Abu Mahommed of Tabriz; but his version, ia 
which is, we apprehend, that consulted. by Major Price, is Bi | 
extremely uncouth in its structure, and unpolished in. its a 
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and of its illustrious citizens is contained in the sixth and 
last chapter. This work is deservedly commended by Sir 
William Jones, and has, with the preceding, furnished Major 
Price with some important matter. aij ty 
_. OF these works, which may he reckoned the basis .of 

nearly all Arabic and Persian history, Major Price has 
' availed himself, together with others of secondary import- 
ance. Such as the Rabia al ebrar, the Muajem é Kabir, 
&c. of which we shall not stop to take particular notice. 

The “ Retrospect of Mahommedan history,’ is.intended 
to be comprized in three volumes; of which the first only 
has yet reached us, commencing with the 8th year, and con- 
cluding with the subvgrsion of the house of Ommeyah, in 
the |] of the Hejra, or A.D. 750.. The second volume 
will commence, as we are told in the preface to this, 


*¢ With the accession of the house of Abbas, and terminate with 
the death of Sultan Ahmed Jullaeir the Eylekhaunian, in the 
812th year of the Hidjerah: and the third volume will commence 
with the early history of the Tcheghatayan branch of the de- 
scendants of Jengueiz, the immediate ancestors of ‘Teymir, and 
close with the accession of Akbar, in the 963d year of the same 
wera, the 1556th of Christ; each distinctly comprizing within it- 
self a separate portion of oriental history, and all together em- 
bracing a period little short of ten centuries.” P. vii. 


The researches of the author have been directed, and his 
object in general confined, to trace within this portion of 


“The progress of Mahommedan grandeur, as it shifted its posi- 
tion from its nt seat of Medeinah, first to Kafah, and next 
to the titel tad luxuriant region of Damascus; thence to 
Baghdad and the banks of the Tigris; to Tebreiz or Tauris, Sal- 
tauniah, and Herat; and ultimately to the Indus and the banks 
of the Ganges. The seene of these transactions which he has 
attempted to delineate, will accordingly be laid for the most part 
in the regions extending from the river Oxus to the Peninsula of 


“_ and from the Ganges to the shores of the Mediterranean.” 
iv. 


It isimpracticable to give, within an ordinary compass, any 
satisfactory analysis of a work superabounding in incidents, 
and in such a age of transitions, We shall therefore 
content ourselves with offering some extracts as fair speci- © 
mens of its stile, and such remarks as the subjects may 


suggest. 
The opening of the work affords a favourable specimen of 
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the correctness of the author in points more important than 
that of mere talent. ry} 


“That there existed in the genius of Mahommedanism some- 
thing calculated to inspire the most powerful energies and exer- 
tions, has been too widely and fearfully exemplified in the unpa- 
ralleled successes of its votaries, to be now made a question. But 
without conceding too far to the opinions of some very  distin- 
guished modern authorities on the subject, there are, in the expe- 
rience of succeeding ages, sufficient grounds for the belief, that 
its early and rapid advancement is to be ascribed, in an equal de- 
gree, to the degenerate spirit of its opposers, and to the already 
corrupted state of Christianity in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
If, indeed, the gospel of peace and benevolence, delivered in’ 
spotless aay by a mild Redeemer for the welfare and happiness 
of mankind, had even at that period, through human folly and 
depravity, suffered a deplorable perversion; if the minds of men 
were become already unhinged and embittered by acrimonious 
controversies, by impious, unavailing, and contradictory attempts 
to analyze those mysterious properties of the Divine nature, so far 
beyond the scope of the human faculties to comprehend; if the 
sole object of pure and rational devotion had been in a manner 
lost sight of, through the degrading substitution of image wor- 
ship; ‘through the cloud of martyrs, saints, and angels, inter- 
posed before the throne of Omnipotence ;’ it is almost impossible 
to avoid the inference, that in the state of ignorance which then 
generally pervaded the mass of society, the world was sufficiently 
predisposed to embrace any change or innovation that might be 
recommended for its adoption, under the influence of superior 
talents, and a plausible exterior of sanctity. The surprise will 
therefore cease, that with endowments of no ordinary stamp, and 
with the united aid of fraud and violence, the self-commissioned 
and aspiring legislator of the Arabs should have proceeded in 
engrafting on the minds of his uninformed, but ardent country- 
men, together with the sublime and eternal truth that ‘ there is 
only one God,’ an acquiescence at least, if not a belief, in the un- 
connected rhapsodies of the Kor4n; and in the fiction necessary 
perhaps to the establishment of his doctrines, and not less to his 
views of ambition, that he was the apostle of God.” P. 2. 


The account of the death of Mahommed, with which the 
first chapter terminates, exhibits an instance of the ea 
faith of the early bigots to the even then widely spread doc- 

trines of Islam. It exhibits also some lines of the genius 
of that faith, and a specimen, though no favourable one, of 
the style of the Rouzet as suffa, whence the relation is taken. 
We shall extract a portion of it, regretting our inability to 
include the interesting prelude to the exit from this mortal 
stage of the extraordinary person adverted to. 
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_ In concluding the subject with a statement almost too prepos- 
terous for the digestion of the grossest credulity, we can offer no 
apology but that it is throughout closely cépied from the sense of 
the original. When Azrail, the angel of death, after much preli- 
minary ceremony, had at last obtained admission to the chamber of 
the prophet, he introduced himself with the customary salutation 
of the country; and conveyed to him, farthermore, an all hail ! 
from that Almighty Being whose decrees he was appointed to 
execute; professing at the same time, that he was enjoined not to 
interfere with the soul of God's prophet, without an entire acqui- 
escence on his part. Mahommed entreated that he would sus- 
pend the execution of his dreadful office, until the angel Gabriel 
should appear. At that instant the mandate of eternal benefi- 
cence reached the prince who rules over the powers of darkness, 
to extinguish the flames of hell, while the ministers of destiny 
were conveying the pure spirit of the favourite of Omnipotence to 
the mansions of immortality. The never-fading virgins of para- 
dise ; the ministring angels; the heavenly choirs; the glorious 
inmates of interminable bliss, arrayed in all their brightest splen- 
dour, all unfolded in countless myriads to celebrate the approach 
of Mahommed. Charged with intelligence so full of bliss and 
consolation, the archangel, yet sorrowing for the miseries of hu- 
manity, approached the chamber of his expiring friend, who com- 
sie in mild remonstrance of his cruel direliction at a crisis to 

im so aweful. Gabriel, in reply, offered to console, and congra- 
tulate him at the same time, on those glorious preparations, in 
which the whole host of heaven were employed for his reception 
into the tealms of bliss. ‘The prophet, with that cold indifference 
which sometimes marks the hour of death, observed, that so far 
every thing accorded with his wishes; yet there was some circum- 
stance farther required to afford him that delight of soul, which 
he still panted to experience. The archangel then added, that 
the enjoyments of heaven were closed against the prophets 
and saints, his predecessors, until that happy period when he and 
his faithful followers should make their entrance. Mahommed 
still professed that there was something undescribed, without 
which his happiness must continue imperfect and incomplete. 

Gabriel, with an indulgence truly ethereal for this unquenchable 
thirst after happiness in a mere mortal, concluded the catalogue of 
glories which awaited him, by farther announcing, that whilst his 
Creator thus chose to signalize him with marks of his divine 
bounty, so transcendant, so far surpassing the lot of all preceding 
prophets, to his portion was added the fountain of immortality, in 
a station of the most exalted glory. And, last of all, to him was - 
assigned the noblest privilege, the richest meed of benevolence ; 
that of interceding before the mercy seat of omnipotence, in be- 
half of thosé who believed in him; so that, on the fearful day of 
judgment, so vast would be the multitude of his followers received 
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to mercy through his sole mediation, that he should not fail to 
participate, to a transcendent degree, in that pure and ineffable 
delight, of which immortal spirits alone are capable of the en- 
joyment.” ‘ Then,” said Mahommed, “ my soul is. satisfied, 
mine eyes have seen the light.” : 

“He now addressed himself to the angel of death, desiring 
him to approach, and no longer delay the execution of that office 
which he was destined to discharge. The grasp of dissolution 
immediately seized the springs of life. The ra id changes in the 
. prophet's countenance bespoke that the agonies of death were 
upon him. At the same time, in a bason of cold water placed 
beside him, he dipped his hands, and with one aud the other by 
turns, wiped off the large drops of perspiration which incessantly 
bedewed his forehead ; until his pure spirit finally forseok its vile 
and frail enclosure. In his last agonies he is said, fixtig his eyes 
on the roof of the chamber, to have raised his hand and ex. 
claimed, ‘ Ah! my companion, | attend thee to the realms above.’ 
And gradually dropping his hand, thus quietly expired. poo 
_ Such,” adds the translator, ‘“ is the colouring with which his 
disciples have thought fit to delineate the exit of their master. 
We, who are, however, neither compelled nor disposed to believe. 
the correctness of the design, may be permitted, with. greater, 
brevity and in plainer language, to state that on Monday the 12th 
of the first Rabbeia, of the eleventh year of the * Hidjry, in the 
sixty-third year, of his age, and twenty-third of his pretended 
mission, the prophet of the Arabs condescended to accompany 
the angel of death, to account for his multiplied impostures be- 
fore the tribunal of eternal truth.” P. 18. ' 


Many features of character in Mahommed and the Wnportant 
rsons who succeeded him in the Imamet and Khelafet (the 
aie and civil supremacy) tend to exhibit them more 
miliarly to our perceptions, in this than in any: earlier 
work. But it is highly necessary in consulting eastern au- 
thorities, to keep in mind the sectarian bias of the writers, 


Ardent in their’ zeal, and yielding to the impulses of a warm, — 


and poetical imagination, the historians of India, Persia, and 


’* Corresponding with the 6th of June, 632, A.D. But some eastern his- 
tories record this event to have taken place ten days earlier than the date here 
assigned to it by the author of the Rouzet as Suffa. An anomalyyto beac- 
counted for in this instance, probably, by some difference in lunag and solar 
reckonings, or some corrections of time. But among all the inaccuracies in 
which eastern writings abound, no one is more striking than those on points. 
of chronology. The Hejra, our readers will recollect, is the Mahommedan era ; 
marking the flight, which is the meaning of the word, of the impostor from 
Mekka to Medeinah, A.D. 622. This era was not however adopted by the 
Mahommedans, until sevetiteen years after the event, when the Khalif Omar 


established it. The Mahommedans reckon by lunar time; their months being | 


alternately of thirty and twenty-nine days; thirty-two lunar years, and thir- 
teen days or nearly, make thirty-one solar years. oO <li 
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Arabia, are rarely restrained within the bounds of modera- 
tion, either in their censures or their praise: and no small 
share of discernment is requisite in a collator of their an- 
nals, in apportioning the degree of credit due to their hy-— 
perbolical delineations both of character and fact. In this, 
as well as in reconciling contradictions and discrepancies, we 
think Major Price has been successful in no ordinary degree. 
Future writers and students on subjects connected with the 
origin and progress of Mahommedanism, will, in ‘their 
profitable consultation of this laborious work, find their re- 
searches much facilitated by the absence of the mass of rub- 
bish which this author has rejected. | 

Although the early annals‘of Islam. are, in their most 
striking feature, little else than a catalogue of atrocities, 
perpetrated by the cold calculating hand of the ruthless pro- 
ay asin of this dire scourge, it is still certain that the breast 
of Mahommed was sometimes animated by mild and generous 
feelings. And his immediate successors are admitted, even 
by-writers of a different seet, to have set high examples of 
many of the virtues that are most ennobling to man. Re- 
ane Mahommed we will extract a passage or two in 
which this variety of dispositions will appear; and, if we can 
find room, will also give others clucidatory of the character 
of the four illustrious Khalifs who s ed him: viz. Abu 
Bekr, Omar, Othman, and Ally. , 


A herald of the prophet was put to death by the people 
of Syria; and the circumstance is particularly recorded by 
the oriental historians, as the only instance of such suffering 
in any of his messengers. Syria had been recently reco- 
vered from the Persians by the Greek emperor Heraclius, 
called Herkal by eastern writers; and it was against this 
devoted prince, (who, it may be amusing to notice by the 
way, is described by them, though without any perceptible 
authority or probability, to have become an early convert 
to ‘ the faith,’) that the wrath of its ferocious champions was 
about to be directed. The expedition to avenge this insult 
was the first undertaken by them beyond the confines of 


Arabia. In his valedictory address to the troops, Mahom-. 
med is said to have | : ‘ 


“ Enjoined them in their exertions in, what he was pleased to de-. 
nominate, the cause of the most High, and in avenging the injury 
which he had sustained from their enemies the people of Syria, to 
forbear molesting the harmless sectaries of domestic seclusion ; to 
spare the weaker sex, the infant at the breast, and the aged already 
hastening from this scene of mortality ; to abstain from demolishing 
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the dwellings of the unresisting inhabitants, and from the de- 
struction or mutilation of any species of fruit-tree; particularly 
of the palm, so necessary to the sustenance of men and animals. 
residing under the influence of a burning sun.” P.3. | 


This was inthe early stage of his career. In the latest, 
on his death-bed, at the moment that a man’s character is 
most truely seen, one of his injunctions to his attendant ad- 
herents was “ to extirpate from the Arabian peninsula the 
errors of polytheism, and those impious doctrines which 
presumed to assign associates, or rather rivals in glory, to 
the Creator of the universe.” An injunction to “ extirpate 
an error” was readily understood in the Arabian dialectics of 
that day; their practical polemics soon furnished them with 
arguments all-potent to silence the opposition of their here- 

Ina desperate conflict that took place near Mutah, in conse- 
quence of the insult offered to Mahommed, as already noticed, 
in the person of his messenger, the emperor Heraclius is 
said to lravé lost no less than a hundred thousand Syrian and 
Roman troops, who shamefully abandoned the field to an 

- almost incredible disparity of numbers; having been op- 
posed by only three thousand of those “ bold and energetic 
enthusiasts, in whose hearts the fear of death had been ina 
great measure obliterated by the prospective glories and re- 
wards of martyrdom.” 

In elucidation of the following extract referring to the 
battle, it may be necessary to premise that 4 
“ Zeid, the general of the Moslems, boldly advancing the standard 
of Mahommed, was among the first that fell. He was succeeded 
in the post of danger and command by Jauffer, the son of Aba- 
taleb, the prophet’s cousin, and the brother of his favourite son- 
in-law and earliest proselyte (Ally). This brave chief having lost 
both his arms, a continuing notwithstanding to bear the sacred 
standard in his bosom, also fell covered with wounds.” 

“ On this occasion, we are seriously told by the Mahommedan 
writers, that providence interposed to annihilate the distance be- 
tween Mutah and Medeinah, in order to bring the occurrences of 
the field of battle under the immediate view of the prophet. In» 
other words, on a curtain or sheet which he caused to be extend- 
ed before him, Mahommed pretended to observe the progress of 
the action, the casualties of which he recited, in the order in™ 
which they occurred, to his companions on the spot, three days 
before any intelli ‘ of the victory was supposed to have reach- 
ed Medeinah. The exertions of Khaled were considered as so far 
surpassing the ordinary energies of human prowess, that he received 
from the prophet the appellation of Seyf Ullah, or Sword of God, 
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which he ever afterwards retained. And to console the afflicted 
rélatives of his kinsman Jauffer, he represented that, in Paradise, 
in exchange for the arms he had lost, ‘he had been furnished with 
a pair of wings, resplendent with the blushing*glories of the ruby, 
and with which he was become the inseparable. companion of the 
archangel Gabriel, im his volitations through.the regions of. eter- 
nal bliss. Hence, in the catalogue of martyrs, he has been deno- 
minated Jauffer teyaur, the winged Jauffer. But it would be end- 
less to enumerate the fictions imposed by this extraordinary man, | 
on the credulity of his followers.” P.5. _ £ “tan 
ess of this detailed in an interest- 
ing and pleasing stile. Its successful. result, with other 
instigations, urged Mahommed to a second enterprize, not-— 
‘withstanding a season of scarcity, in the same quarter. 

“ The prophet was not to be dissuaded from his resolution by 
any consideration, and he accordingly summoned jis associates to 
aid him in the equipment of the expedition, and in the relief of 
those distresses under which the poorer orders of their fellow- 
citizens. were then suffering. The meek and unassuming Abi 
Bukker set the example of liberality, by consigning the whole of 
his property to support the expedition; Omar contributed the 
moiety of his possessions; and Othman gave three hundred camels — 
completely equipped, and a thousand pieces of gold. Others sub- 
scribed in proportion, and not a few of the women made a sacri- 
oe of their jewels, to bear a part in the expences of the war.” 

“Iti disagreeable to record these instances of generous . 
patri “4 however ill-directed the views they were intend- 
ed to promote. Mahommed was thus enabled to equip a 
very formidable force, with which he marched from Medei- 

_ bah toward the Syrian frontier: but he was destined at the 
very outset. to experience the most mortifying defection 
among his followers: his friends the Jews were among the 
foremost to set the example. 

» * To their crafty insinuations,” we are informed in a preceding 

*\ this second enterprize has been ascribed, They urged. 

im fo the conquest of Syria as an argument of the truth of his. 
_djvine -mission,-which could not, they said, be more powerfully, 
evinced.than by its manifestation in the peculiar land of prophecy, , 
and the destined scene on which were to be displayed the awful 
terrors-of final judgment.” P. 6. od: 

‘Hence, perhaps, may be discovered one, and an. early, 
causé, of the bitter enmity that Mahommed uniformly exhi- 
bited against the unhappy Israelites. 

‘The succeeding stages furnished him with a recurrence of 
the same ifications: his troops, ill seconding the pa- 
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triotic zeal manifested» by the citizens of Medeinah, aban- 
.doned him in whole. divisions.’ ‘This he affected io make 
light of; with an observation that strongly exhibits his apti- 
tude antl promptness in resource.—“ Had there,” said he, 
“been but a particle of virtue in the composition of these 
wretched deserters, their destiny would unquestionably have 
led them to share in my fortunes.” P. 8. 


_. Among the earliest and most virtuous of the converts and 
adherents of Mahommed, .is to be named the venerated Abu 
Bekr, his father-in-law, and immediate successor in the su- 
promncy both pontifical and civil. The interesting events of 
is reign are comprised in the second chapter of the Retro- 
spect, towards’ the conclusion of which the following pas- 
sages occur descriptive of his character and latter hours. 


 « —_After thus providing to the best of his judgment, for the 
prosperity and repose of his government, Abi Bukker devoted 
the fleeting remains of life, to considerations of a more domestic 
nature. Meek and modest, pious and humble beyond his con- 
-temporaries, the first of the successors of Mahommed, in his vest 
of woollen, had but few private arrangements to embarrass his 
last moments. He only. requested, that lis daughter Ayaishah 
would be responsible for the payment of the very trifling debt of 
a few dirhems, which he expressed his anxiety to discharge. He 
then desired that when the awful event should have taken. place, 
from which no created being was exempted, his body should be 
conveyed to the entrance of the prophet's sepulchre; and if his. 
hope to be laid by the side of his master were favourgiady re- 
ceived, its gates would be thrown spontaneously open. 

“‘ Without descending to a particular enumeration of that cata- 
logue of virtues, which Are recorded to have adornéd the charac- 
ter of this prinée; and which the illustrious Ally, in a species of 
funeral oration, -addréssed to the assembléd ‘chiefs of Medeinah, 
sealed by an affirmation, that ‘ after the death of their legislator, 

the community of Isslim would, perhaps, never have to deplore a 
greater calamity than the loss of that man, of whose mild and pa- 
cific virtues the hand of death had then deprived them;’ it will 
_ be sufficient to observe, that, however in points of doctrine other-— 
wise hostile, all nations and sects of Mahommedans appear, in 
this respect, to have discarded all difference of opinion; and to 
have united in sonecratae the memory of Aba Bukker in the ge- 
neral esteem and perpetual veneration of his country.” P. 58. 


Ayaishah, the turbulent ‘and ambitious daughter of this 
meek and pious prince, was the only virgin espoused by 
Mahommed; and hence, as insufficiently noticed by Major 
Price, the change in her father’s name. He is very seldom 
_ called by any other than Father of the virgin. Mahommed’s 
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other wives were widows; and taken by him, apparently, 
from considerations of their wealth and influence in further- 
ance of his ambitious projects. Notwithstanding the sedi- 
tious and undignified features in the character and conduct 
of this extrnondid woman, and the odium attached to‘her 
memory, the appellation by which she is usually designated 
is mother of the faithful: not however, asit might seem on a 
- cursory perusal of an eastern history, exclusively; for that 
appellation is extended to the other prolific wives of the 
prophet; but as their names are seldom mentioned or al- 
luded to, the daring and obtrusive Ayaishah appears to mo- 
nopolize that respectful title. 
atimah, the offspring of the father and mother of the 
faithful, was espoused by Ally; by which connexion, through 
their sons Hussein and Husseyne who were massacred at 
Kerbela, hath proceeded the race of Sey ens, or descendants 
of Mahommed. The word seems to ‘have been formerly 
equivalent to Prince, but has now no such meaning. The 
Seyeds are however still es aeeeny as such in all Mahom- 
‘medan countries; and generally distinguish themselves by 
_green vestments, or a turban at least of that colour, deemed 
sacred to the prophet, as having been sanctified by his pre- 
‘dilection and adoption. But very different is the estimation 
in which the character of their uterine progenitor is held— 
for whatever deference might naturally iuive been extended 
by his zealous followers to the person who stood in so ten- 
der a relationship with their prophet, had her conduct ad- 
mitted of such extension, she lived a disreputable tool of the 
turbulent, and sunk disgracefully in her career of sedition. 
Thus the author, in concluding the narrative of the busy and 
_interesting scenes in which she was so conspicuous, and in 
describing her appropriate death, remarks, that “ Ayaishah, 
having rend herself odious to all parties, appears to 
— ultimately perished without the regret of any.” 
Respecting the characters of Omar and Osman, the suc- 
cessors of Abu-Bekr, the history of whose reigns occupies 
the third, fourth, and fifth chapters of the Retrospect, we 
~ will endeavour to find room for some extracts. 


_ © To the prudence of Omar, or rather his singular talent for 
discernment, the prophet bore ample testitiony when he bestowed 
upon him the appellative of Faurdk auzem*, ‘the great discrimi- 


*“ He severed from his bedy the head of a Mahommedan, who, in a dispute 


with an Israelite, refused to abide by the decision of the prophet. Vide Sale’s 
excellent translation of the Koran, Vol. I. p. 168.” 
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nator,’ (between truth and falsehood); and of his other virtues, if 
-we may be permitted to form an opinion from the eulogium pro- 
nounced over his remains, by the competitor of his views on the 
sovereignty, the brave and liberal minded Ally, the memorial 
would be abundantly flattering, In this he is made to affirm, that 
Omar was the person, the record of whose actions, and whose 
appearance in the presence of his Creator, he wished his own to 
resemble: neither could he doubt, as they were inseparable in this 
world, that he should be again united to the favourite of Omni- 
potence, and the friend of his bosom the faithful Abad Bukker, in 
the mansions of eternal bliss. 

*€ In short, apart from the lust of foreign conquest and usurpa- 
tion—in which, unfortunately for mankind, he had too many ex- 
amples to imitate, aud to which he was, perhaps, gradually impel- 
led by circumstances acting upon an intemperate zeal to promote 
the imposture in which he was engaged—the character assigned 
him, even by the historians of an adverse party, may in some re- 
spects justify us in considering the second successor of Mahom- 
‘med, among those princes, who, by an impartial distribution of 
justice, a rigid and proves economy, and an inflexible integrity 
in the application of the resources of the state, have added sub- 
stantial glory, to the deceitful splendors which have been too fre- 
quently found to decorate the insignia of royal authority. 

** We have already observed that Omar was the first that as- 
sumed the title of Ameir ul Mofimenein; the prince or com- 
mander of the faithful. He was also the first who adjudged the 
punishment of eighty lashes to such as disregarded the prohibition 
against wine; and he sct the example, in which he was generally 
‘imitated by ‘his successors, of perambulating the streets ‘in dis- 
guise, to discover the temper and manners of his people. Ac- 
cording to his request, he was buried in the chapel of Ayaishah 
by the side of AbQ-Bukker.” P. 146. 


After a reign of a little more than ten years, Omar, while 
in the performance of his religious duties in the public 
mosque of Medeinah, received a mortal wound from the 
dagger of a Christian slave named Abii Lali, whose me- 
mory is hence deservedly execrated by the Sdnnihs, or tribe 
of Omar. But, in the true spirit of sectarian illiberality, the — 
adverse party, the Sheiahs, or adherents of Ally, extol the 

act; and have dignified the villain its aon! om with the 
name of Shuja-ud-dein, the hero of the faith: though by 


no one more than by the generous leader whose memory "is .. 
thus disgraced by his partizans, would such an act have been 
duly reprobated. Al 
. he puissant empire of the Khalifs attained, under the 
reign of Omar, pretty nearly to those limits which, in agtual 
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a at least, it doth not appear to have exceeded in 
any period of its history. Not, however, as is remarked by 
‘the author in the review which he takes of this vast boun- 


dary, that the countries within it were yet in any permanent 
‘state of security. 


“ The great province of Khorassaun was not finally subjugated 
until the reign of Othman; and many formidable insurrections in 
different parts of the Persian territory, evinced, on a variety of 
occasions, that abhorrence of foreign dominion, and regard for 
the religious rites of their ancestors, which continued to animate 
the disciples of pyrolatry, until repeated discomiitures, massacre 
and expulsion, succeeded in blending at length, with a very tri- 
fling exception, the vanquished with their oppressors, under the 
united and powerful sway of the Koran.” P. 147. | 


Passing however this eventful reign, we proceed to ex- 
‘tract a passage delineating the character of Othman. 


“To the virtues of this prince, when he was no more, his ene- 
mies appear to have done ample justice ; the bitterest of whom, 
even Ayaishah, so strongly suspected of having hastened his de- 
struction, and Saude Wekauss; seem to have mourned his death 
with unfeigned sorrow. But if his character were to be estimated 
from the recorded testimony of his own party, there is scarcely a 

human excellence in which he will be found wanting. Of sur- 
passing clemency, beneficence and piety ; in integrity of mind and 
purity of manners most eminent; an exemplar to the orthodox, 
and a most upright and incorruptible judge, he was an inflexible 
enemy to every species of vice; in vigilance so persevering, and 
_of such patient devotion, that he not unfrequently repeated the 
- whole Koran, in the course of one genuflexion. And lastly, 
though during the period of a long life, he had exhibited repeated 
proofs of the most undaunted courage, yet so fixed was his repug- 
nance to the effusion of Mahommedan blood, that even when he 
. saw his life at stake, he persisted to the last moment in forbidding 
_his friends to combat in his defence.” | | 
_ “ Othman derived his name of Zal Nurein, the possessor of the 
_ two stars, from enjoying the envied distinction of having been the 
“husband of two of the prophet’s daughters, Rukkeiah and Omm- 


_e Kelthaim, by whom, and six other wives, he was the father of 
eleven sons and six daughters.” P. 184. 


_. Notwithstanding the panegyrics which we have, from 
among many others, extracted from the work before us on 
the three successful rivals of Ally in the succession to the 
Khelafet, the character of that illustrious prince still rises 

_ above them in our estimation: and indeed on the whole, 
_ above that of any exalted individual offered to our contem- 
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lation in the copious chronicles of Islam. His name awa- 

ens in our minds the most respectful remembrance; and 
the sad fate of his family cannot but excite the deepest 
sympathy and compassion. He was the fourth, and, as the 
transient authority exercised by Imim Hussun scarcely en- 
titles him to be included among them, the last of the Kholfa 
=m the orthodox or legitimate successors of Mahom- 
med, 

The action of a person so dear to all of the Sheiah sect, are 
of course recorded with commensurate enthusiasm by writers 
of that party: but, while making due allowance for the feel- 
ing which describes Ally as killing in onenight five hundred 
and twenty-three, or according to another authority, more 
than nine hundred, of his enemies, we easily recognize in him 
the most heroic valour, as well as exemplary generosity and 
disinterestedness. Inthe sanguinary proceeding alluded to, in 
which upwards of thirty thousand combatants were slain 
Ally is stated to have repeated the tekbeir at each mortal 
sweep of his celebrated double-edged sword zilfekar; which 
committed to memory by an attendant, was considered as com- 
petent proof of the extent of the execution. On such slight 

ounds do oriental historians record as facts, statements of a 
ii hly improbable nature. The tekbeir consists in uttering 
Allah Akhbar!—God is great—an exclamation very common 
in the mouth of Mussulmans, and which served sometimes 
as a sort of war-whoop, and parole, among the early converts 
to the faith. 

On his death-bed, Ally is said to have acknowledged that, 


including infidels, and those of his own persuasion against 


whom the cause of justice had unsheathed his sword, not less 
than ten thousand individuals had on different occasions 
fallen by his hand :—an acknowledgment that we may also be 
rmitted to receive with much qualification. Still the in- 
rence evidently deducible militates against the received im- 
pressions of the magnanimity and generosity and mildness 
of his character; opposed to which, however, no reproach of 
cruelty is exhibited even by his political or religious antage 
nists. Whatever numbers he may have slain, fell fairly, it is 
averred, in fight, and in contests not sought by him ; but pro- 
voked'by what he might reasonably consider as rebellio 


against his, and other legitimate authority. , er... 


“« He died at the age of sixty-three, after a turbulent and un- 
settled reign of four years and nine months. His virtues and ex- 
traordinary qualifications have been the subject of voluminous 
panegyrics; and his warlike exploits from his youth upwards haye 
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been particularly celebrated in the * Khawernamah, a poem well- 
known in the east, and which may, perhaps, contend in extravagance 
with the wildest effusions of European romance, With his ac- 
knowledged talents and magnanimity, it is however difficult to 
account for that train of civil mischief and perpetual discontent, 
which continued to disturb him through the whole of his reign. 
His gallant spirit was probably incapable of bending to the ordi- 
nary shifts of political craft; and it 1s perhaps true, that the Ara- 
bian chiefs were not yet sufficiently disciplined to quietly see the 
sovereign authority monopolized by any particular family.” 


- This hero was, like his two immediate predecessors in the 
Khelafet, destined to fall by the dagger of an assassin, whose 
zeal was whetted in this instance by the persuasions of @ 
beautiful woman, of whose person he could obtain possession 
only by the murder of Ally. Her rancour sprang from a 
feclisig of revenge for the loss of her father, brother, and 
husband, in a recent conflict with the Khalif, whose head 
together with a male and female slave, and three thousand 
dirhems, was the price fixed by this sanguinary and merce- 
nary woman for her person, which is thus noticed in the cha- 
racteristic phraseology of the original. __ 


‘* On his arrival at Kifah, Eben Maljam became acquainted with, 
and violently enamoured of, a woman whose wucommon peauty 
and attractions he was unable to resist ; whose name was Kettau- 
mah, and of whom, adds our author, might justly be said, that her 
face was like the glorious reward of the virtuous, and the tresses 
which adorned her cheek, like the black record of the villain’s 

To observe and lament the wanton effusion of human 
blood, is as common as the perusal of history—and no his- 
tory exhibits a greater prodigality of life than the rise and 
establishment of Islam, nor more instances of inexorable in- 
humanity. The massacre at Kerbela of upwards of sevent 
of the sons, grandsons or intimate connexions of the illus- 
trious Ally, is one of the greatest attrocities on record. It is 
detailed at considerable length, and in an affecting manner, 
im the work before us, and we had marked some passages for 
transcription ; but as the necessity of abridging it would de- 
prive the recital of part of its interest, we shall altogether 
omit it.. The mind sickens at the contemplation of such 
turpitude ; feels debased at being forced to acknowledge a 
fellowship of being with the actors in such scenes ; and in the 
record of the particulars, deeply deplores the desolations of 


* “This work, idluminated by numerous paintings or ought to be in the 
East India Company's Oriental library.” ra 
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our nature. But there is no piece of history better authen- 
ticated, or more amply detailed; and scarcely any historical 
incident more pathetic. One can scarcely wish to restrain 
a feeling of satisfaction in knowing that most, if not all of 
the perpetrators of this horrid and accursed deed, were, as far 
as this world can witness, condignly punished—all suffered 
most ignominiously. 

Nor doth the justice of this world thus terminate. The 
memory of all, and the names of many of the murderers 
are handed down to these times in denouncing anathemas. 
Hymns and canticles of various sorts are gotten by heart by 
every Shiah, and are publicly chaunted in buildings set apart 
for the parpoes, at the annual commemoration of the martyr- 
dom of Kerbela. This mourning, which is, we believe, 
very uniformly observed in most ‘Mahommedan countries, 
continues through the first ten days of the month Moher- 
rem. ‘The mourners issue from the Imambareh, or buildin 
above mentioned, with torn garments and dishevelled hair, 
and run in frantic procession through the streets of their 
towns, vociferating Hassan and Hussein, the revered names 
of Ally’s sons, the principal martyrs of Kerbela, with suitable 
execrations on the Khalif Yezzid, and his murderous abet- 
tors. ‘Two slight fabrics, domed, like Mahommedan tombs, 
highly ornamented with gilding, &c. are carried about by the 
crowd. Bloody clothes are sometimes placed in these tombs ; 
and other fictions of pantomimic sorrow are introduced to 
excite a more lively remembrance, and a stronger feeling of 
resentment. ‘To such a pitch of frenzy are these fanatics 
sometimes wrought, that it is not safe for a Sunneh to en- 
counter them. The writer of this article has had opportu- 
nities of witnessing these wild processions, and has seen 
bloodshed and lives lost in such encounters. 

We are strongly impelled to remark the frequency of chal- . 
lenges to individual combat, which are recorded in the volame 
before us, and the avidity with which they were accepted, 
between parties in the ranks opposed to each other. ‘They 
forcibly remind us of the candidates for this heroic distinction 
in the Iliad. The taunting speeches of the duellists, ‘and 
the unfeeling insolence of the victors, are also similar; and, 
indeed, substituting Mahommedan and Pagan, or Christian, 
for Greek and Trojan; and Khaled er Ally, and Kerreib or 
Gherraur, for Hector and Ajax, and other heroes, the result 
is truly Homeric. Nay, we have (p. 111) a warrior spreading 
dismay and ruin through the enemy’s ranks disguised in the 
armour of one still more celebrated. The Mahommedan 
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Patroclus is not, indeed, slain; nor the armour of the Achil- 
les of the faith lost, or the similarity would have been too 
complete for accidental coincidence. A reference to pages 
A4, 110, 119, 280, and others of this first volume, will 
evince the accuracy of this comparison in a very amusing 
manner. 

Nor were these challenges and combats confined to men 
of inferior note. Generals and commanders in chief, and 
even sovereigns, among the early Mahommedans and their 
opponents, as well as among the Greeks and Trojans, gave 
and accepted challenges, and contended for mastery in the 
presence of their armies. Foremost on these occasions, were 
the Khalif Ally, and the general of cavalry, the heroic and 
generous Khaled. A poet has immortalized the name and 
exploits of the latter; and that the reader may form some 
judgment of the strain of the work, our author has selected 
and translated these four lines— 


“Thy irresistible valour hath hushed the raging tempest; in 
battle thou hast been armed with the tusks of the elephant, and 
the jaws of the alligator; thy mace hath hurled the terrors of the 
day of judgment through the Roman provinces; and the lightning 


of thy scimitar hath spread wretchedness and mourning among 
the cicies of the Franks.” P. 89. : 


This fierce and intractable man was, like his apparent 
prototype Achilles, alive to the potency of female blandish- 
ments; and Khaled also persisted, to an extent involving 
the deep displeasure of the Agamemnon of Islam, in his 
attachment to Ais bright Briseis. 

Tiresome and disgusting it would be to collect half the 
instances of.atrocity detailed in this volume. We shall 
briefly notice two or three; premising that we are willing 
to hope for the sake of humanity that a little oriental ex- 
aggeration is mixed with the details. A villain “ armed 
with a little brief authority,” finished his bloody career con- 
sistently. . While in the agonies of dissolution, it was made 
known to him that certain obnoxious persons, to the number 
of several hundreds, were in his power. Speechless, and 
equal only to one slight effort, he d his hand across his 
throat, indicating significantly and sufficiently, by this de- 
parting act, the fate of his prisoners. This is told of Yez- 
zid, the author of the tragedy at Kerbela. On a par almost 
with this in point of feeling, is the relation of another 
writer, that eastern despots have been known, without inter- 
rupting the conversation or amusement in which they may, 
at the moment, have been engaged, to notify their will as te 
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an execution, by a slight horizontal motion to and fro of the 
hand. This would be at once understood, and acted on as a 
sufficient death warrant. Executions in the East are gene- 
rally by decapitation. 

f another ferocious tyrant, it is related in the work be- 
fore us on the authorities enumerated in the early part of 
this article, that 


“* Exclusive of those who perished in battle, the amount of whom 
can be estimated by Him alone who knows all things, there fell by 
the arbitrary mandates of Hejauje not less than one hundred and 
twenty thousand persons. Ina dream in which he appeared to 
some one soon after his death, he is made to declare that although 
for each of this numerous list of victims of his fury, divine justice 
was satisfied with inflicting on him the punishment of a single 
death; yet that for the execution of Sauid alone,” (one of his 
more illustrious victims) ‘‘ he was condemned to suffer seventy 
times the agony of dissolution. There were after all found in the 
different prisons of his government, when Providence thought fit | 
to relieve mankind from his oppressions, full thirty thousand men 
and twenty thousand women; many of them confined in that spe- 
cies of prison invented by himself, without roof: in which, alter- 
nately exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, and the vicissi- 
tudes of cold, heat, and rain, the unhappy victims were left to 
suffer every variety of pain and wretchedness.” P. 480. 


On his death bed, haunted by his reflections, he employed 
confidential persons to ascertain the public opinion of his 
character ; and had the consolation to learn the general hope 
and belief that the hottest place in hell was assuredly re- 
served for him. 

Another of these monsters swore a tremendous oath, that 
if it were his fortune to be successful in an enterprize that 
he was about to undertake, he would not restrain the sword 
from its course of vengeance, until the blood of his oppo- 
nents had flowed in a stream sufficient to turn the wheel of 
a corn mill, and he had appeased his hunger by eating bread 
prepared from flour so ground. His enterprize succeeded; 
and he caused twelve thousand of his prisoners to be led into 
a water course and butchered; and diverting a neighbour- 
ing streamlet through its channel, turned a mill with the hu- 
man gore liquefied, and commingled with the water. His 
conscience thus appeased by the promised repast, he pro- 
ceeded to the farther gratification of his vengeance, wy 
causing four thousand more of his prisoners to be gibbetted. 
This, by the way, appertains also to Yezzid. ri 

Merwaun, another of these instruments of wrath, after 
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the capture ofa fortress, seated himself at one of its gates, 
and causing the garrison to be led out, one by one, saw their 
throats eut to the last man. Proceeding in his career, he 
promised a thousand pieces of gold, and the most beautiful 
maiden in another fort that resisted him, to the man who 


should first enter it. The place was captured, and _ 


“* the principal adventurer was punctually paid his thousand di- 
naurs, dnd desired by Merwaun to take his choice among the 
fairest of the female captives. This he accordingly proceeded to 
do; and having fixed upon a young girl of exquisite beauty, was 
condueting her downwards from the fort; when, seizing her op- 
portunity, the generous damsel suddenly clasped. the tsa 
reigner in her arms with all the force of female revenge, and cast- 
ing herself headlong from the works before he could disengage 
himself from her embrace, they were both together dashed to pieces 
in the fail. Enraged at such an instance of desperate and mortal 
antipathy, Merwaun caused every human being that was found in 
the place to be put to death, without mercy and without exemp- 
tion.” P. 506. 


to these frequent instances of enormity, in which 
hundreds of thousands of human beings perished,—to such 
an aggregate, indeed, in the first century of the Mahom- 
medan era, as, making due allowance for the exaggerations 
of historians, may excite surprize, how, in such countries, 
such hosts could be produced and reproduced ;—opposed to 
these enormities, occasional instances of humanity are re- 
corded by the Arabian writers, and preserved by the author 
of the Retrospect, who does not withhold from himself and 
his readers the little consolation to be thence derived; but, 
-with a generous sentiment, indulges in the contemplation of 
_ them, as the refreshing Oasis of the moral desart of Arabia. 
_ We were. desirous of noticing some, parts of this work, 
‘an which the author treads the ground preoccupied hy Gib- 
bon; but for reasons that may be too obvious, must now de- 
cline it—remarking merely, that Major Price, in adhering 
to the authority of the original sources whence he has drawn 
the materials for his work, differs considerably in several 
instances from the relation of that celebrated writer; to 
whose general accuracy, in-as-far as agreeing in the main 
with such authorities may deserve that commendation, this 
Retros bears honourable testimony. Considering that 
Mr. Gibbon was unable to consult such original works, ‘his 
industrious research, and discriminating talents, demand as 
much praise as can ever be due to great abilities allied to 
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overweening vanity, and grossly misapplied to purposes 
for which they were never bestowed. 
~~ Our readers will have perceived that our opinion of Major 
Price’s work is favourable; and we were gratified at being 
accidentally afforded an of: ascertaining, that 
a similar sentiment prevailed in quarters more important to 
its author’s interests. It is patronized, we understand, by 
the Indian government, and we are fully warranted in say- 
ing that the im nee of the subject, the competent know- 
ledge of the author in the language of the originals, his inde- 
fatigable patience of enquiry, his judgment in selection, and 
facility in arranging aa communicating the result, give him. 
a fair claim also to the patronage of the literary public. 
Notwithstanding the length to which this article is ex- 
tended, there is yet another topic arising out of the work 
before us, that we were desirous of discussing at some length; 
but must be now content with merely glancing at it. This 
is, the similarity which may be observed in many instances. 
in the conduct of the early Mahommedans and the modern 
French. The revolutionary and imperial system of warfare 
and of policy, may have been brought to the recollection of 
our readers by many of the preceding pages; and we do not 
think that the likeness would grow faint ona more extended 
comparison. We have for some time suspected, and now 
believe, that Bonaparte has projected a considerable, if not a 
radical, change, in the religion of France, and the countries 
immediately subjected to, or influenced by, him. What 
sort of religion sucha man may see fit to introduce can be 
imagined only in the abstract. Its details will hinge on the 
Mage expediency of the day ; for in his hands religion can 
nothing more than an engine of policy. The unyielding 
spirit of the’religion of Christ is ill adapted to his purposes, 
and he has more than once hinted, that. his friends. must 
adopt a different and a more convenient system of morals. 
That of Mahommed, though not, perhaps, exactly suited to 
his views, still offers greater pliancy and more facilities; and 
is as likely as ‘ other, to serve as a basis on which 
to rear his anti-christian superstructure. The literature of 
Paris would oppose no material obstacles. The Koran is 
there much less insulted than the Gospel: and we are dis-, 
posed to suspect that when it shall seem good to Bonaparte 
to raise his religious standard, its emblem, without perhaps 
any exact conformity, will partake much more of the Cres- 
cent than of the Cross, | , 
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Art. X. A Series of Plays, in which it is attempted to deli- 


neate the stronger Passions of the Mind. Volume the Third. 
By Joanna Baillie. London, 1812. Longman. 


Tnover it is not to be denied, that the end and purpose of 
dramatic writing is to affect the mind through the eye and ear 
_ by living representations of manners, characters, and events, yet 
every reader of sensibility feels, that much of the interest which 
a well written play excites, is wholly independent of the stage 
and its apparatus. The impression produced by giving utter- 
ance to passion and sentiment in their natural language, instead 
of relating or describing their operations, is so well understood, 
that the epic poets have perpetually assumed the province of 
the tragedian to animate their ‘story; and history itself has 
sometimes borrowed the graces of dramatic composition to give 
to its facts and characters a fresher colouring and bolder deli- 
neation. ‘These effects are, in a great measure, produced by 
the mere dialogue of the drama, without any aid from personi- 
fication or scenic exhibition. When the language in which 
passion is expressed, or rather expresses itself, is faithfully 
copied, the scene is present to the imagination and the heart of 
the reader, and a better arrangement for stage effect is often 
supplied out of the furniture of a creative fancy, than any con- 
trivances of art could produce. To give a sort of ideal presence 
to a character or a transaction, to embody it, as it were, to the 
conception of the reader, and to place him in the midst of what 
he reads, is the privilege of the dramatic poet; but since much 
is within his power, much is expected of him, and if he moves 
us only with the force of narration or description, or inspires 
only a tranquil train of common feelings, we deny to him the 
honours of success in an art, to which the empire of the passions 
is committed. ; 

This power of the dramatic art, Miss Baillie has made sub- 
servient to her purpose of exhibiting, in detail, the passions of 
the strongest cast, such as love, hatred, fear, and ambition. 
And her merit, as it respects invention, appears to consist in 
this, that, whereas the subject of ancient tragedy was chiefly the 
accomplishment of some great event, in which the destiny of a 
hero was involved, the passions being rather the effects, than 
the causes, of the vicissitudes which befal him ;—and, whereas 
the modern drama so complicates the passion with the facts, 
and carries it so suddenly to its height by artificial contrivances 
and violent provocation, that it exhibits few of its complexional 
hues, or of the steps by which it mounts to its crisis; the 
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authoress of the present work has framed her incidents in entire 
subserviency to the display of the passion she has chosen as her 
subject; shews it to us in its unmixed and specific operation, 
and acquaints us with the earlier stages of. its growth, as it se- 
cretly draws its nutriment from the recesses of the heart. Where 
the passion is necessary to urge on the catastrophe, it must be 
armed with its full strength for the purpose; and it is for this rea- 
son, that, in most of our plays which depend for the developement 
of the story upon the agency of some powerful passion, the pas- 
sion comes at once full grown into action, is stimulated to its fatal 
purposes by the conflicts to which it is exposed, and there is time 
only for the disclosure of that full effulgence in which the shades 
of its early varieties are assimilated and lost. Keeping her pur- 
_ always in her view, Miss Baillie has made the stories of 

er plays extremely simple, well understanding that intricacy 
of plot, and the stir and agitation of complex occurrences, would 
distract the attention from that mental process of the passion by 
which it slowly arrives at its consummation. And we think it 
must be admitted, that in her three best performances she has, 
with great skill, contrived to fix the mind of the reader with so 
deep an interest on the dreadful phenomena of the victorious 
passion, as to require no stimulus from multiplied incidents, or 
the mysterious unravelments of a dark story. The pathos of her 
two plays of Basil and De Montfort, in which the passions of 
love and hate are purely displayed in the manner above described, 
is so forcibly impressive ; the struggles which these passions 
maintain with opposite qualities, until their ascendancy is com- 
plete, are painted with so close an observation of nature; and 
the storm that accompanies the crisis of the passion, as well as 
the dead calm that succeeds to the accomplishment, are ren- 
dered so picturesque by the magic of this lady’s pencil, that we 
can scarcely think any praise from us above the debt of gratitude 
we owe her for the pleasure she has given ys. 

We should have thought neither cf these last mentioned 
plays ill adapted for representation on the stage. De Montfort, 
we believe, has had a trial, but with no good success, though 
supported by the best acting at this time within the competence 
of the stage to produce. Perhaps, after all, to the great majority 
_of our mixed audiences, nothing is a substitute for the anxiety of 

suspense, the flutter of conjecture, and the surprise of discovery, 
which accompany the mysterious and eventful scenes of our fa- 
vourite tragedies. Perhaps, too, the ethical delineation of a so- 
litary passion, not exhibiting itself in sudden and desultory emo- 
tions, as events excite it to action, but holding the mind in 
uniform subjection, though with gradually increasing violence, 
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through the whole drama, requires a delicacy of perception, and 
refinement of feeling, to comprehend its merit, which is the lot 
only of a small part of these who assert the right of judging for 
themselves, if not of deciding for others. We may add, that 
the features of a passion so diabolical as deadly hate, without 
an adequate cause, produce too blank and uniform an impres- 
sion of gloomy disgust in the mind, to be compatible with those 
transitions of feeling, those mingled perturbations of joy and 
sorrow, which give vivacity and strength to emotion and sym- 
pathy, by the succession of transient reliefs which they afford. 
It must be admitted, that the genius of Miss Baillie has but a 
very limited range of subjects on which it.can properly be ex- 
ercised in fulfilling her plan. After exhausting the topics of 
hate, love, ambition and fear, she has scarcely any pure unmixed 
ion remaining. Jealousy and revenge are little more than 
modifications of love and hate, and must ipass, at least, through 
these passions to their consummation. Anger, joy, grief, hope, 
and pride, are too transitory or weak in their duration or effects, 
to suit the design of the authoress. In their simple displays 
they are calculated rather to give force to the incidents of the 
piece, and to accompany as their natural attendants those vi- 
cissitudes of fortune indicated by the peripetia of the Greek 
‘tragedians, than to become the entire subjects of dramatic illus- 
tration. The characteristics of joy and grief are the same in all 
mankind, except the superficial differences in the expression, 
which the modes of education, or the habits of society, may 
-create. ‘The occasions which produce them cannot perpetuate 
‘them. ‘They soon mellow into calmer’feelings, and expire in 
their own excesses. Hope, indeed, admits of some continuance, — 
and upon the strength of this quality, Miss Baillie has attempted 
a play upon it. But itis evident, that though it may continue, 
‘it does ‘not vegetate in the bosom like other passions, but be- 
comes gradually weaker by the delay of its accomplishment. Miss 
Baillie bas done the most that could be done with it. She 
-has made-a pretty story, in which its eagerness to catch sup- 
‘port: from shadows, to draw assurances of bliss from trifles 
clighter than air, to see signs and prognostics in every occur- 
‘rence, and revelations in every dream, ave properly exhibited 
‘as the characteristics of this passion at its height; but at its 
-height its influence is confined to the bosom which it inhabits. 
As we have not yet had an opportunity of delivering our senti- 
-ments upon this lady’s performances, we think ourselves entitled 
-to take a short retrospective view of some of her earlier produc- 
tions. But we cannot pass to the consideration of the plays them- 
_ selves, until we have produced an extract from the imtroductory 
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discourse, in which the authoress has very clearly explained the 
nature and objects of her undertaking. | 

« But the last part of the task which I have mentioned as 
liarly belonging to tragedy, unveiling the human mind under the 
dominion of those strong and fixed passions, which, seemingly 
unprovoked by outward circumstances, will from small beginnings 
brood within the breast, till:all the better dispositions, all the fair 
gifts of nature are borne down before them, her poets in general 
have entirely neglected, and even her first and greatest have but 
imperfectly attempted. ‘They have made use of the passions to 
mark their several characters, and animate their scenes, rather than 
to open to our view the nature and portraitures of those great dis- 
turbers of the human breast, with which we are all, more or less, 
called upon to contend. With their strong and obvious features, 
‘therefore, they have been presented to us, stripped almost entirel 
of those less obtrusive, but not less discriminating traits, whi 
mark them in their actual operation. To trace them in their rise 
and progress in the heart, seems but rarely to have been the object 
of any dramatist. We commonly find the characters of a tragedy 
affected by the passions in a transient, loose, unconnected manner; 


or if they are represented as under the permanent influence of the | 


more powerful ones, they are generally introduced to our notice in 
the very height of their fury, when al that timidity, irresolution, 
‘distrust, and a thousand delicate traits, which make the infancy of 
every great passion more interesting, perhaps, than its full-blown 
‘strength, are fled. The impassioned character is generally brought 
‘into view under those‘ifresistible attacks of their er, which it is 
‘impossible to repel; whilst these gradual steps that lead him into 
this state, in some of which a stand might have been made against 
the foe, are left entirely in the shade. Those passions. that may be 
suddenly excited, and are of short duration, as anger, fear, and 
oftentimes jealousy, may in this manner be fully represented; but 
those great masters of the soul, ambition, hatred, love, every passion 
that is permanent in its nature, and varied in progress, if represented 
to us but in one stage of its course, is represented imperfectly. It 
is a characteristic of the more powerful passions, that they will in- 
crease and ‘nourish themselves on very slender aliment; it is from 
within that they are chiefly supplied with what they feed on; and it 
is in contending with opposite passions and affections of the mind 
that we best discover their strength, not with events. Butin tra- 
gedy it is events more frequently than —_ affections which are 
opposed to them; and those often of such force and magnitude, that 
the passions themselves are almost obscured by the splendour and 
importance of the transactions to which they are attached.” —_ 


The tragedy of Basil has.interested us as much as any of the 
authoress’s productions. ‘The passion of love, which is the sub- 


~~ of it, is certainly not very new in story, but the touches which 
er genius has imparted to it have all the freshness of origimality. 
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With admirable good sense she has chosen to display its energies 
in a character distinguished by that determined steadiness, and 
masculine composure, which best prepare it for resistance, but 
which, when once the bosom has admitted the passion, are likely 
to give it a more lasting abode than those impetuous dispositions 
with which the passion is ingeneral associated. Basil is a charac- 
‘ter most successfully imagined and delineated with this view. He 
is presented to us as heroically brave, devoted to military glory, 
of a strict and stern temper of mind, and rather excessive in the 
severity of command, ‘The brilliant beauty of Victoria, the 
daughter of the Duke of Mantua, encounters him in a moment 
of fatigue, as he enters, after a wearisome march, the city of his 
professed friend and ally, in his way to, join the forces of the 
emperor. His duty forbids him to lose a moment at this place 
beyond what is necessary for the refreshment of his troops. ‘The 
duke, who, though an apparent friend, is secretly hostile to the 
‘cause in which Basil is engaged, employs the charms of his 
daughter to detain him at his court. Her character, which is a 
very natural mixture of levity and tenderness, of the gentlest 
affections spoiled by the vain love of admiration, is ably drawn. 
She lends herself to the purpose of the duke, though entirely 
ignorant of the intended treachery. The plot succeeds: Basil 
is overcome ; and consents after painful struggles to stay another 
day. In the mean time the battle of Pavia is fought without 
him. Victory declares for the allies, though the carnage is 
dreadful, owing, as it appears, to the absence of Basil. -The 
news of the victory is brought him in a sarcastic message from 
the army, as he is ‘enjoying the pleasures of the chase in the 
-company:of the fair Victoria. Huis fame and honour are gone. 
He flies, heart broken, from the society of the beloved author 
of his ruin, and from'the world ; and, after wandering for some . 
time amidst tombs and in desert places, yields to the intolerable 
pressure of his grief, and falls by his own hand. _ This is, the 
short outline of the story, which seems to us to be very simple, 
consistent, and probable. ,The character, of Victoria is well 
marked by the following lines, spoken by her prudent friend the 
- Countess Albina, after a conversation with her, in which she has 


« Albina. (sola.) Ay, go, and ev/ry, blessing with thee go,. 
My most tormenting, and most pleasing charge! 
Like vapour, from the mountain stream art thou, 
- Which lightly rises on the morning air, _ 
And shifts its fleeting form with breeze, 
For ever varying, and for ever Pa 


,gen’rous, bountifuland’kind; 
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Vain, fanciful, and fond of worthless praise ; 
Courteous and gentle, proud and magnificent : 
And yet these adverse qualities in thee, 

No dissonance, nor striking ‘contrast make ; . 
For still thy good and amiable gifts 

The sober dignity of virtue wear not, 

And such a mien thy follies shew, 
They make a very idiot of reproof, 

And’ smile it to disgrace.” 


But the character of Victoria is further developed, as is ‘is 
the tender excess of Basil’s love, in the following exquisite scene. 


“ Act IV. Scenz V.—A beautiful grove in the forest. Enter Vic- 
toria and Basil, as if just alighted from their horses, 
Vict. (speaking to attendants without.) Lead on our horses to the 
further grove, 
(To Bas.) This spot so pleasing and so fragrant 
*Twere sacrilege with hoofs to wear 
{ts velvet turf, where little elfins dance, 
And fairies sport beneath the summer’s mioon : F 
I love to tread upon it, 
Bas. O! I would quit the chariot of a god 
For such delightful footing ! ‘ 
Vict. I love this spot. 
Bas. It is a spot.where one would live and die. 
Vict. See, thro’ the twisted boughs of those high elms; 
The sun-beams on the bright’ning foliage play, 
And tinge the scaled bark with ruddy brown. 
Is it not beautiful ? 
Bas. passing beautiful, 
To see the sun-beams on the oli e play, (In a soft voice.) 
Ang tinge the scaled bark with ruddy brown. 
ict. And here I’ve stood full often, andadmir’d 
The graceful bending, o'er that shady ae 
Of yon green willow, whose fair sweepy b 
So kiss Cher i on the glassy plain, — 
And I too love to see its droo boughs 
So kiss their i on the glassy ow ae 
And bathe their leafy tresses in the stream. 
Vict. My lord, it is uncivil — thus 
My very words with mock’ry to repeat. v4 
Bas. Nay, pardon me, did indeed repeat ? 
I meant it not ; but-when f'/hear thee speak, 
So sweetly dwells thy-voice upon mine ear, 


My tongue e’en unawares assumes he tone ; 

As mothe infants gaze, 

And catch their broken words. I pri’thee, pardont 
VOL. IM. NO. V. N 
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Vict. But we must leave this.gtove : the birds fly low ; 
This should forbode a storm, and yet o’erhead 

urest white, wo seem to promise peace. 

Sete beautiful those pretty — clouds ! 

Bas, Of a most dazzling brightness! 

Vict. Nay, nay, a veil tempers heaven’s brightness ! 
Of softest, purest white. 

Bas. As tho’ an angel, in his upward flight, 
Had left his mantle floating in ae air. 
Vict. most a ; small and sever’d : 

rning and perceiving that he is 

Bas. Ah! what should I regard, where should I gaze? 
For in ~ far-shot glance, so keenly wak’d, 
That sweetly rising smile of admiration, 
Far better + I learn how fair heav'n is, 
Than if I gaz’d upon the blue serene.”’. 


Behold the picture of the desponding, pies: haste warrior, 
in his melancholy hiding place. — 


*¢ Bas. No sound is here: man is at rest, and I : 
May near his habitations venture forth, 
Like some unblessed creature of the night,. 
Who dares not meet his face.—Her windows dark; 

No streaming light.doth fromher chamberbeam, . . 
That I once more may on her dwelling gaze, 
And bless her still. All now is dark 

some time, graves 
How happy are who quietly rest 
Beneath each by his kindred laid, 
Still ina hallow’d neighbourship with those, 
Who when alive his social converse shar'd 
And now perhaps some dear surviving friend 
Doth here at times the grateful visit pay, . ‘oe Hie 
Read with sad e yes his short memorial ofer, 
And bless his mem’ry still! 
But I, like a vile outcast of my kind, 
_In some lone spot must lay m’ corse, 
‘To rot above the earth; where, if perchance | 
The steps of human wand’rer e er ap roach, ' 
He’ll stand aghast, and flee the: hol 
With dark imaginations frightful made, ee: App 
The haunt of damned éprites. 
In the fair and honour’d fields shouldst thou havedied, if 0! 
Where brave friends, proudly ates eel, their tears, 
Had pointed out the spot, where 

4A light seen in Mietoria's idem. 

But ha! the wanted light appears. 
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How bright within I'see her chamber wall! — 
Athwart it too, a dark’ning sl shadow moves, 
A slender woman’s form: it is herself! | 
What means that motion of its clasped hands? 
That drooping head alas! is she in sorrow? _ 
Alas! thou sweet enchantress of the mind, 
Whose voice was gladness, and whose presence bliss, 
Art thou unhappy too? I’ve brought thee woe ; 
It is for me thou weep’st. Ah! were it 80, | 
Fall’n as I am I yet could life indure, ene ' 
In some dark den from human sight 
So that I sometimes from my haunt might steal, - 
To see and love thee still. No, no, poor wretch bck wit 
She weeps thy shame, she weeps, and scorns thee too. 
She moves again ; e’en darkly imag’d thus, : 
How lovely is that form ! ( Pauses, still looking at the window. ) 
To be so near thee, and for ever 
what art thou now tome? 
hall the departed gaze on thee again? 
Shall I glide past thee in the midnight hour, 
Whilst thou perceiv’st it not, and think’st a tien 
Tis but the mournful breeze that passes by! | 
( Pauses again, and gazes at the windaw till the light dismmmaunatt . 
Tis gone ; these eyes have seen their last! 
ssion of her heavenly form: 

the last sight of those walls wherein she lives; 
The last blest ray of light from human Swelling. 
Iam no more a being of thisiworld, 

Farewell! farewell! allnow isdarkforme! 
Come fated deed! come’ and 
Here lies my dreadful way.”’,.. 


The progress of hatred wick is traced with the: bod’ of ori-: 
ginal genius, in the character of De Montfort, affords, Misy. 
aillie an equally good occasion for evincing her kno of 
nature, and her acquaintance with the sources of ' the) pat 
and the terrible. The hatredof De Montfort to'the Marquis Re- 
zenvelt is certainly inspired’ by no ‘adequate’ such a 
constitution of mind as the authoréss has given fo De Montfort. 
being once supposed, we have no difficulty in admitting the. 
wer of the little vexatious circumstances in the behaviour of 
zenvelt to exalt the passion of hatred to its highest excess. A 
tinge of natural goodness in the disposition of De. Montfort 
raises in us a sort-of melancholy commiseration for bim, ndt- 
withstanding all the turpitude of his conduct, and the. art with. 
which this as done by the writer, blending opposites without ine, 
consistency, @nd producing sympathy im the distress without di- 
minishing the abhorrence of the guilt, cannot be ae 
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mired. We are of opinion, however, notwithstanding the apo- 
logy made by the writer at the end of the , that the three: 
last lines might well have been spared, th they are put into 
the mouth of an affectionate sister ; as they are calculated to leave 

a last impression on the reader or hearer, Very opposite to, the 
ple and just conclusion which ought to follow from such a 
tremendous exposition of the effects of a passion, the most odi- 
ous among those which prey upon human happiness, We will 
extract the midnight scene in the wood in which the murderous 
effect of the horrid hatred.of De Montfort takes place. 

** De Mont. How hollow groans the earth beneath my tread ! 
Is there an -_ here? Methinks it sewnds 
As tho’ some footstep follow’d me. 
I will er. 
Deep settled shadows rest across the’ path, 
And thickly-tangled boughs o’erhang this spot. 
O that a tenfold gloom did cover it! 
That ’midst the murky darkness I might strike ; 
As in the wild confusion of a dream, 
Things terrible do. 
As tho’ the ’d not ; nor mind 
With the of 
(An owl is heard screaming ‘near him. 


t is the 


Foul bird of night ! what spirit guides thee here? 

Art thou instinctive drawn to scogee of horror? 

I’ve heard of this, ( Pauses and listens. ) 
How those fall’n leaves so rustle on n the 


With whisp’ring noise, as tho’ the earth around me 
Did utter secret things ! 


The distant river too, bears'to mine ear 


tly hasten o’er the sky : 

O! that a 
Amidst the roar of warring elements 

I'd lift my: hand and strike! but this, ale light, 
The calm distinctness each stilly 

Is terrible. ( Starting. ) Footsteps are near— 
He comes! he comes ! I'll watch him farther on— 
I cannot do it here, 


[Enter Rezenvelt, and continues his way slowly from the Coals of 


the stage: as he advances to the front the owl screams, he stops and 
listens, and the owl screams again.) 


Rez. ‘Ha ! does the way? 
How much mach bie hooting in barony 
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With such a scene as this’ I like it well, 
Oft when a boy, at the still twilight hour, 
I've leant my back against'some knotted oak, 
And loudly mimic’d him, till te my call 
He answer would return, and, thro’ the gloom, 
friendly held, 

tween me and the star-bespangle a 
Those aged oaks tWeir crossing 
And thro’ them looks the pale and placid moon. 
How like a crocodile, or winged snake, | 
Yon sailing cloud bears on its dusky length ! 
And now transformed by the passing wind, 
Methinks it seems a flying Pegasus. 


Ay, but a shapeless band of blacker hue 

Come swiftly after.— 

A hollow murm’ring wind sounds thro’ the trees ; 

I hear it from afar; this bodes a storm. 


I must not linger here— (A bell heard at some distance. ) 
The convent bell. 

’Tis distant still: it tells their hour of prayer, 

Tt sends a solemn sound upon the breeze, 

That to a fearful superstitious mind, 

In such a scene, would like a death-knell come, [Exrrt.” 


For the p and consummation of ambition the au- 
thoress in her play of Ethwald takes a larger space. She carries 
it on through two parts; giving as her reason for it, that this is 
a passion which “ acquires strength from gratification, and after 
having gained one object, still sees another rise before it, to 
which it as eagerly pushes on. ‘To give a full view, therefore, 
says the writer, of this passion, it was necessary to shew the sub- 
ject of it in many different situations, and passing through 4 
considerable course of events.” The reasonableness of this 
apology could not be denied, if any thing could be a sufficient 
apology for the extension of any subject beyond those bounds 
at which the interest of the piece demands that it should stop. 
We cannot help confessing that Ethwald taken as. a: whole i¢ 
dull and heavy; but we claim for it, in respect to its detached 
parts, at least as much admiration as either [8asil or De Mont- 
fort has deserved. We will endeavour to prove the trath of this 
latter observation, by the production of a passage or two. And 
first, we will present to the reader the soliloquy of a prince while 
in the dungeon, into which the ambition of Ethwald has throwa” 
him, and in whith he is murdered by his order. <i 


“ Ed. Doth the bright sun from the high arch of heaven, - 
In his all beauteous robes of flecker’d clouds, 


And ruddy vapours, and deep glowing flames, 
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And softly varied shades, look gloriously? 
Do the green woods dance to the wind ? the lakes 
Cast up their sparkling waters to the light? i 
Do the sweet hamlets in their bushy dells . 
Send winding up to heaven their smoke 
On the soft morning air ? » ee 
Do the flocks bleat, and the wild creatures bound. 
antic happiness ? and -mazy birds | 
ing the mid air in lightly skimmin bands?: 

Ay, all this is; all this men do beho yor 

e man. Even in this vault, 

k and narrow world, oft do I hear 

The crowing of the cock so near my walls, — 
And sadly think how small aspace ivides me 
From all this fair creation. 
From the wide spreading bounds of beauteous nature ’ 
I am alone shut out ; I am forgotten. moti tt + 
The air feels chill; methinks it should be night. eens | 
I'll lay me down : perchance kind sleep will come, 
And open to my view an inward world 
Of gairish fantuisies, from which nor walls, 
Nor bars, nor tyrants power can shut me out.” 


The night-watching misery of the remorse-struck murderer i is 
exquisitely pourtrayed in the following’ passage. 2 | 


_ Eth, Still must this heavy closeness thus oppress me? 4 
Will no fresh stream of air breathe on my brow, 
And ruffle for a while this stilly gloom? | 
O night, when good men rest, and infants or’ . 
Thou art to: me no season of repose, KS 
But a fear’d time of waking more intense, 
Of life more keen, of misery, more palpehio. 
My rest must be when the braad sun doth 
When armour rings and men walk to and fro. 
Like a tir’d hound stretch’d in the busy hall, 
I needs must lie ; night will not cradle me. 
(looking up anxiously to the 
Wat the moon stil thro chat lofty arch ? 
ware ne’er be morn 


_ "The horrors of his lone are depicted in the following scene. 
' “ Eth. Thou shalt not go and leave me thus alone. | 

| Is light as noon-day. 

Ethw. Nay, nay, wife! it rises now before me 

In the full b of ight. 

e faint wy forms, . 
That in obsourity were wont to rise 
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In sad array, are with the darkness fled. 
But what avails the light? for now, since sickness 
- Has press’d upon my soul, in-my lone moments, | 
E’en in the full light of my,torch-clad walls, . 
A horrid spectre rises to my sight, - 
Close by my. side, and plain a palpable, 
In all good seeming circumstance, 
Asmanmeetsman, 
* Qu. Mercy upon us! What form does it wear? 

My murder’d brother’s form. 
He stands close by my side: his ghastly head 
Shakes horridly upon its sever'’d neck 
As if new from the heads-man’s stroke ; it moves 
Still as and when Ilook uponit, . 
It looks—No, no! J can no-utterance find 
To tell thee how it looks on me again, . 

Qu. Yet, fear not now: I shall, not long be absent ; 

And thou may’st hear my footsteps all the while, 
It is so short a space. . ( Exit Queen. 
‘-Ethw. (returning to'the middle of the stage.) . 
T’ll fix my stedfast eyes upon the ground, 
And turn to other things my tutor’d thoughts 
Intently. (after pausing for a little while, with his clenched hands crossed 
t + OE his breast, and his eyes fixed upon the ground.) 
It may not be: I feel upon my mind A 
The horrid sense that preludes still its coming. i oat 
Elburga! ho, Elburga! (putting his hand before his eyes and calling 
out with a strong voice of fear.) 

Enter Queen in haste. 


Qu. Has’t come again? 

Ethw. No, but I felt upon my pausing soul 
The sure and horrid sense of its approach, 
- Hadst thou not quickly come, it had ere now 

Been frowning by my side” 

The scene of the witches, predicting the future fortunes. of 
Ethwald, is too close upon Macbeth to deserve the honour of ine 
vention ; and. upon the whole, we cannot help admiring, the am- 
bition of the authoress to tread in the steps of Shakspear in one 
of his best plays, and wherein it must be owned the progress, of 
ambition, from its earliest symptoms to its fatal consummation, 
is finished within the ordinary compass of a single play, and so 
finished, as to leave nothing undisplayed, by which the nature 
and career of the passion can be indicated. ©. 0) 
_ The’ subject of the first of the series in this third volume, is 
fear: a passion, it must be owned, to which some contempt 
attaches, and which is apt to depress the character to whicli it 
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belongs so low in our esteem, 'as to deprive it of its power to 
excite our sympathies: Miss Baillie seems to have been fully aware 
of this consequence, and she has shewn great skil! in avoiditig it. 
In the first place, the, fear whnely she has made the subject of 
this play, is superstitious fear; a modifieation of it which is 
known to inhabit many néblé*ad generous minds, particularly 
where the imagination ‘is lively and créative. ‘There aie per- 
haps few persons, whatever may be their. general fortitude, in 
whose minds impressions of horror may not be gradually pro- 
duced; where circumstances conspire to keep the thoughts for 
a considerable time employed upon these gloomy and terrific 


fancies. The more delicate structure of the female mind ren- 


ders it more liable to fall under the dominion of such vain ter- 
rors; and surely we may imagine a@ female of great worth 
and excellence to be the victim of her own disordered thoughts, 
where pajns are taken, with every help from time, place, 
and circumstance, to bewilder her bram, and conjure up before 
her the chimeras of supernatural horror. © After all, however, 
it must be owned, that the passion of fear, though a most fit sub- 
ject for poetic imagery, as no one can deny who is at all con- 
versant with the Fairie Queen, is ill adapted for dramatic repre- 
sentation. Love, hatred, jealousy, revenge, ambition, are active 
instruments, affecting the happmess of others as much as that 
of the agent himself; they must have objects and victims; a 
sort of atmosphere of suffering and sympathy encircles and pur- 
sues them; but fear, especially superstitious fear, acts only 
upon itself; it spends jtself in its own emfiotions ; it has nocom, 
panionship in suffering ; a fanciful progeny of its own creation 
invests it, insulating it from the.cheerful partnership of human 
interests, and the wants and cares, the sorrows and the joys of 

The fear of Osterloo, who is the hero of the second play in 
this volume, is not superstitious fear, but a fear generated in the 
mind of a man naturally brave, and intrepid in the field, by the 
dreadful anticipation of a sudden removal to a new state of being _ 
by the stroke of the executioner, working upon a conscience 
defiled with the stain of murder, and aggrdvated by a night of 
confinenient near the scene of the ‘guilty transaction. “ It is 
not,” says Miss Baillie, “ the want of fortitude to bear bodily suf- 
ferings, or even deliberately inflicted death, under the circum- 
stances commonly attending it, that the character of Osterloo 
exhibits. It is the horror he conceives at being suddenly 
awakened to the awful retributions of another world, from hav- 
ing the firm belief of them forced at once upon lis mind by ex- 
traordinary circumstances, which so misérably quells: an “other- 
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wise undaunted spirit. I erly contend,” contmmues this writer, 
“for the consistency of brave men shrinking from passive suffer- 
ings, and unknown changes, to shew that so far from transgress- 
ing, I have im this character kept within the bounds whiclr our 
experience of human nature would have allowed me.” 

We are afraid, however, that a subject which requires 80 la- 
boured a defence, is proved by that circumstance alone to be 
not a very fit subject for the drama, which ought surely to deal. 
orly in those representations, the probability of which has its 
witness. in_ the heart, and its illustration im the experience of all 
mankind, Both these plays, however, contain passages of great 
splendor, and exquisite pathos. We will select two or three 
from the play of Orra. It is thus that the superstitious dispo- 
sition of Orra is wrought upon by the designing Cathrina. 


*: Or. Thou runn’st me fast, good Alice, Do not doubt 
This shall be wanting to us. Ev’ry season . 
Shall have its suited pastime; even Winter 
In its deep noon, when mountains piled with snow, 
And chok’d up valleys from our mansion bar 
All entrance, and nor guest nor traveller 
Sounds at the hall forsaking, 
In some warm ber, by the crackling fire, 
We'll hold our little, snug, domestic court, 
Plying our work with song and tale between. | 
Cath. And stories too, I ween, of ghosts and spirits, 
And things unearthly, that on Michael's eve 
Rise from the yawnin tombs. be 
Or. Thou thinkest then one night o’ th’ year is truly 
More than the 
Cath. Perhaps ’tis only silly superstition: 
But yet it is well known the Count’s brave father 
Would rather ona lai, | 
By angry tempests rock’d, than on that night 
Sunk Ge downy couch in Brunier’s castle. 
Or. How pray? What fearful thing did scare him so? 
Cath, Hast thou ne’er heard the story of Count Hugo, 
His ancestor, who slew the hunter-knight? » | 
Or. (eagerly) Tell it, I pray thee. 
Al, Cathrina, tell it not: itis not right: . 
Such stories ever change her cheerful spirits = 
To gloomy pensiveness; her rosy bloom ce: ee 
To the wan colourofashrouded corse. 
(To Orra) What pleasure is there, Lady, when thy hand, 
old as the valley’s ice, with hasty grasp 
Seizes on her who speaks, while thy shrunk form 
Cow’ring and shiv’ring stands with keen turn’d ear 
To what follows of the pausing tale? 
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Or. And let me cow ‘ring stand, and be my touch 
The valley’s ice: there is apleasure init... 
. Al. Say’ st thou indeed there is a pleasure in it?. 
Or. Yom, when the cold, blood vein: 
When ev hair's-pit on my shrunken skin. _ 
A knotted knoll becomes, and to mine ears 
Strange inward sounds awake, and to mine eyes. 
Rush stranger tears, there is ajoy in fear. (Catching hold of Cathrine.) 
Tell it, Cathrina, for the life within me 
Beats thick, and stirs to hear it. Sti 
He slew the hunter-knight? we 
: Cath: Since I must tell it, then, the story goes 
That grim Count Wallenberg, the ancestor 
Of Hughobert and also of yourself, - 
From hatred or from envy, did reo 
Anoble knight, who hunted in the forest, 
Well the Black Forest named, into his castle, 
And there, within his chamber, murder’d hin— 
Or. Merciful Heaven! and in my veins there runs 
A murderer’s blood, Said’st thou not, murder'd him ? 
Cath, Aye; as he lay asleep, at dead of night. 
Or. A deed most horrible!) 
Cath. It was on Michael’s eve ; and since that time, 
The neighb’ring hinds oft hear the midnight yell 
Of spectre-hounds, and see the tre sha 
Of huntsmen on their sable prods ao with stil 
A nobler hunter riding i in their van 
To cheer the desp’rate chace, by moonlight shewn, 
When wanes its horn, in long October. nights. 
Or. This hath been oftenseen? .... 
Cath. Aye, so they say. | 
But, as the story goes, on Michael’s eve, 
And on that night alone of all the year, - 
The hunter-knight himself, having a horn 
Thrice sounded at the gates, the castle enters ; 
And, in the very chamber where he died, | 
Calls on his murd’rer, or in his default 
Some true descendant of his house, to loose 
His spirit from its torment; for his body 
Is ithe earth unblessed, and none can tell 
The spot of its interment.” 


In another place, the same Contrivance is carried on by the 
mischief-working Cathrina, 


“ (They sit, Orra drawing her chair close to Cathrina. ) 
What story shall I tell thee ? 
Or. Something, my friend, which thou thyself hast known 
Touching the awful intercourse which spirits 
With mortal men have held at this dread hour. 
Did’st thou thyself e’er meet with one whose eyes 
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Had look’d upon the spectred. seen 
— from another world? 
Neyer but once. 
(eager ) Once then thou didst! tell it! Tell it. 

rh Well; since I needs must ity once I knew 
A melancholy man, who did aver, i 
ae ourn’ying on a time, o’er a wild wnates’ 

a fell storm o’erta’en, he was compell’d: 

Tt pass the night in a deserted tower, 
Where a poor hind, the sole inhabitant» 
Of the sad place, prepar’d for hima bed. 
And, as he told his e, at dead of night, 
By the pale lamp that in his dhataber burn’d, | 
As it might be an arm’s length from his bed.— “ 

Or. 

Cath, 

Or. Goon; saw he? 

Cath. An upright form, wound ima clotted shroud-— 
Clotted and stiff, “like one swaith'’d up in haste | 
= a bloody death, 

O horrible! 


Gath. He started from his bed and guz'd upon i it. 
’ Or, And did he speak to it? 
Cath, He could notepeak. 
It’s visage was uncover'd, and at first = 
Seem’d fix’d. and shrunk, like one in coffin’d sleep : 
But, as he gaz’d, there came, he wist not how, » 
Into its beamless eyes a horrid glare, 
And turning towards him, for it did move,—— 
Why dost thou -grasp me thus? 
Or. Go on, go on! 
Cath, Nay, heaven forfend! Thy and sharpen’d 
Are of the corse’s colour, and thine eyes. : 
Are full of tears. How’s this? | 


“SPs I know not how.” 
A horrid sympathy jarr’d on my heart, 
And forced into mine eyes these i icy tears.” 


horrid impressions that have bewildered Orra’s imagina- 
tion, and bereaved her of her senses, are represented with ini- 


mitable force; it is thus the meeting with her friends, after the — 
night of horror is over, as ‘she approaches from the cavern, 1 in a 


wild distracted state, is described. 


“Or, Come back, come back! The and light ! 
_ Theo, Shrink not, dear love! it is the light of day, _ 
Or. Have cocks crow’d 
Theo. Yes ; twice I’ve heard already. | 

Their matin sound, Look upto the bluesky; 
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Is it not day-light there? And these 
Are fresh aa t round thee: cron . 
Tells thee it is the cheerfat early day. 
Or. Aye so it is; takes his daily turn, 
Rising between the delis of night 
Like whiten’d billows on a ploomy sea, 
Till glow-worms gleam, and stars peep thro’ the dark, 
And will-o’-the-wisp his dancing taper light, 
They will not come again. *e 
( Bending her ear to the ground. ) 
Hark, hark! Aye, hark: 
They are all there : I hear their hollow sdund 
Full a fathom down. 
T still, troub ! ne’er return : 
They are for Be well 
Thou shalt from henceforth have a cheerful home 


With crackling faggots re ht fire, 
Blazing like day thee ; 
Thy living, loving friends still by — 

‘To speak to thee and cheer th a Orra! 


They are beside thee now; dost thou not {here them? 
‘Pointing to Eleonora and Alice. ) 
Or. (gazing at them wlth her h held up to shade her eyes.) 
No, no! athwart the wav'ring garish light, . 
— move and seem to be, and yet are nothing. — 


going near her My gentle Orra! hast thou then f tme? 
Dost not voice ? 


Or. ‘Tis like an old tune to my ear return’d. 
For there be those, who sit in cheerful halls 


And breathe sweet air, and speak with pleasant sounds; 
And once I liv’d with such; some years gone by; 
T'wet not now how long.” 


If our space would allow us, we could devote many more 
pages, with great doa to the consideration of these fine spe- 
cimens of original genius. We are obliged, however, by the 
press of matter, to bring this article to a conclusion. Our read- 

ers will perceive that we have taken no notice of the coniedies. 
But we cannot let it be supposed that it is only waut of room 
which has occasioned usto omitthem. After the deli ght we have 
received from the poetical beauties of Miss Baillie’ ream we 
feel it a sort of ingratitude to dwell at any length upon her failures. 


But critical justice imposes us the obligation of saying, 
that we have received but Se ela pleasure from her comic muse. 


We are, indeed, of opinion thet cbmedy War not @ proper ve- — 
hicle for her purpose. The passions, in their intensities, pro- 
duce too dangerous a commotion, to correspond with the gaie 
of the comic plan and purpose. ‘They may be vulgar, brutal, 
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loathsome, and distorted; but their effects are too injurious to 
be the sport of mirth, or the source of pleasurable emotions. 

Jn a mixed and qualified state, these disturbers of the soul's 
rest may be exhibited with good effect in the comic scene; but 
such comedies would be no proper parallels to Miss Baullie’s 
tragedies, or consistent with her avowed purpose; viz. to pursue 
the career of the passion, from its simple elementary. begin- 
nings, through the several stages of its increase; from the 
spark that first sets the bosom on fire, to the conflagration that 
desolates the scene of its fury. 

Transient bursts of passion, when their effects are restrained’ 
and prevented, are not inconsistent with the spirit of comedy : 
they stimulate the action, and afford opportunities for instructive 
displays of seutiment and character, without detaining the 
mind too long under the impression of painful emotions: but 
where a single passion is to be kept always im the view, and to 
be carried through its naturally tumultuous career, it must de- 
stroy, or be destroyed by, that varied exhibition of character and 
manners, and that vivacity of dialogue, which are the proper con- 
stituents of comedy. We can with great propriety, however, 
recommend the reader to peruse the admirable remarks of Miss 


Baillie, in her introduction, on the general nature, and the jpre- 


sent state, of the comic drama. One of these remarks 1s really 
so just and important, at a time when it is so much the practice, 
ef our schools to make boys personate the low, tricking, and de- 
bauched characters of the ancient comedy, that we cannot pass 
it by. | 


“In busy or circumstantial comedy, all those ingenious contriv- 
ances of lovers, guardians, governantes, and chamber-maids ;. that 
bush-fighting amongst closets, screens, chests, easy-chairs, and 
toilet-tables, form a gay varied game of dexterity and invention: 
which, to those who have played at hide and seek, who have 
crouched down, with beating heart, in a dark corner, whilst the 
enemy groped near the spot ; who have joined their busy school- 
mates in many a deep-laid plan to deceive, perplex, and torment 
the unhappy-mortals deputed to have the charge of them, cannot 
be seen with indifference. Like an old hunter, who pricks up his 
ears at the sound of the chase, and starts away from the path of his 
journey, sa, leaving all wisdom and criticism behind us, we follow 
the varied changes of the plot, and stop not for reflection. ‘The 
studious man who wants a cessation from thought, the indolent man 
who dislikes it, and all those who, from habit or circumstances, live 
in a state of divorce from their own minds, are pleased.with an 
amusement in which they have nothing to do but yropen Seen 
and behold. The mi tendency of it, however, is very wy 
That ‘mockery of age and domestic authority, so constantly 
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forth, has a very bad effect upon the young rt of an audience ;’ 
and that continual lying and deceit in the first characters of the 


piece, which is necessary for conducting the plot, has a most perni- 


cious one,’’ 


‘ "We cannot shut up these volumes, from which we have re- 
ceived so much instruction and delight, without lamenting that 
their pages should so frequently be stained with oaths and ex- 
¢lamations very useless as adjuncts of the glowing passages to 
which they are annexed, and very shocking to minds in which a 
just reverence for the awful name of the Creator prevails. 
“We can assure Miss Baillie that this remark is not dictated by 
puritanism or affectation. If we did not highly value her works, 
and respect her character, nay, if she had not made a solemn 
and interesting declaration of her religious impressions, we should’ 
not have stopped to make thisremonstrance. We have no doubt 
that the instances have arisen from the impetuosity of her feelings 
in the ardour of composition. We refer her to Vol. i. pp.391, 
407. Vol. ti. p. 86. But many other instancesoccur. 
‘There are a great many passages in the comedies, on the vul- 
gatity of which we should have strongly commented, if we had 
more time and room. We must be content with making a ge- 
heral appeal from Miss Baillie to Miss Baillie ;—from her partial 
and occasional improprieties, to the clear and correct standard 
of her general taste. | | - 
XI. EYPIUMIAOT INMOATTOE STEFANHGOPOS. Euri- 
pidis Hippolytus Coronifer. Ad Fidem Manuscriptorum ac 
 peterum LEditionum emendavit et annotationibus instruvit 
~ Jacobus Henricus Monk, A. M.SS. Trinitatis Collegii Socius, 
Greearum Literarum’ apud Cantabrigienses Professor 
Regius. ‘Cantabrigie: ‘Typis ac sumptibus Academicis ex- 
- eudit J. Smith; Veneunt Londini, apud T. Payne, &c. 1811, 
_ pp. 176. bai nese od 
From the opening of the last century, till within a very few. 
years past, the Cambridge University press had appeared sunk 
ina kind of listless inactivity. ‘Net a single work of importance 
had issued from ‘it during the whole of that period, Its funds’ 
had beén employed in committing to print little else but pampli- 
lets and school*books; in a manner totally inconsistent with 
its former typographical celebrity. ‘There was a time, when 
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it could put into: the hands of the literary world:such-works 
as. Kuster’s Suidas, Taylor's Demosthenes,.and Barnes’s: Eu- 
ripides. . The, resources of the Clarendon press, it: must. be 
allowed, are much more copious; and this may help to account 
for the superiority which Oxford has i in this — rom 
over the sister University. 

late years, however, it should seem that kes 
felt: sensible of her inferiority; and. ashamed. of her. past..ne- 
glect, has on a sudden risen up to dispute the palm. in. neatness, 
at least, of Greek typography. Excited by the example of -her 
late Professor Porson, she ‘has given to the ‘public within the 
space of two years, two of the most. beautiful specimens. of 
Greek type ever exhibited by any press; Mr. Blomfield’s edition 
of the Prometheus and Mr. Professor tee 
lytusCoronifer... ! 

__ Mr. Porson, as we have sien told, some little time ‘pelade his 
death, had it.in contemplation: to form models of each, Greek 
charactes, as nearly consistent as possible; with the fashion of 
the letters ,in the earliest Greek MSS. :Comparing these:with 
Greek inscriptions of the earlier ages, he has, been able to reduce 
the formation of the Greek character to a regular systems And 
we see the result of this minute attention in the perfection of his 
Greek transcriptions, superior in neatness and elegance to those 
of the. ancient copyists.,. His zeal. carried him a step further; 
and in order that the models of each letter, which were afterwards 
to become the standard Greek type of the Cambridge University 
press, might be minutely correct, we have been told. that he put 
into the +hands of the Syndics a complete Greek alphabet, with 
the form of each letter, as he conceived it should be — 
ed, drawn upon black flints with. pieces of copper wires, bo 

The types, of Bodoni, and those. in which Auger’s 
thenes has been. printed, have ceased to merit the applause of 
the scholar. . 'T he. letters are, disgustingly luxuriant, and, we 
will venture to say, very different from-auy thing ever written b 
the Greeks themselves. - By a British press: however has this 
yitiated taste been. corrected; andthe eye of the scholar now 
peruses, with a. satisfaction bordering: on ——" the Porsonic 
Type. 

It-has been a general; complaint that. what 
has been left.te.us by. the late Professor, bears a great dispro- 
"portion, in. point, of quantity, to what, might, have been ex- 

pected from. the talents ,.aud: of so. great .a 
critic., But these are general conc 
ficient_ consideration’ ,.of,, the . sources from. which _ they. are 
drawn. Porson’s life was comparatively short; ne was a 


usions, made, without a suf-_ 
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man eininently conversant in almost every species of polite 
learning, though it was his study of the Greek that engrossed 
the greater of his attention. When therefore, throwing for 
a inane other pursuits out of consideration, we take into our 
wiew the immensity of .matter connected with Greek hterature, 
over which his mind must have expanded itself, to have performed 
what he has done, we cannot feel justified in accusing him of 
idleness and neglect. ‘To have amassed materials sufticient to have 
enabled him to edit four plays of Euripides in the way that he did 
edit them, would have taken any man of ordinary abilities double 
the time that he lived.— And it 1s to ‘be remembered that to him 
belongs the glory of having pomted out a new system of criticism, 
scholar secure and pleasant. 

"The Hippolytus of Euripides, which, it should seem, in ge- 
arrangement, has always been placed next to the Medea, 
has been taken up by Mr. Porson’s successor, Mr. Professor 
Monk; who has certainly displayed a degree of learning and 
ability which it would be invidious to bring imto comparison 
with those of his eminent predecessor. It is to be regretted 
that he was not possessed of an opportunity of r to more 
MSS. ; for im the list which he has prefixed to the play, it ap- 
pears that he has merely given us the lections of MSS. already 
conaulted by Musgrave ain Valckenaer, and that they are all 
extracted from printed books. To make some amends, how- 
ever, he has enriched his edition of the play with several obser. 
vations of Professor Porson, which he has carefully collected, 
as well from vat of that great critic, now lodged in the 
hbrary of ‘Trinity , Cambridge, as from the contributions 
of several oe men of the age. in the arrangement of the 
ehoric parts he has shewn so much metrical skill, that we hesi- 

tate not to class him among the greatest in that department. 
dn ‘his notes on the four tirst plays of Euripides, Mr. Porson 
presents himself in the characters of critic and grammarian, 
almost to the exclusion of that of commentator ; he has given the 
various ‘lections of MSS. and early editions, “compared themg 
sifted them, and apn ggg the reasons for his preferences 

among the various rea 

Mr. Monk has combined (the offices of the grammarian, the eri- 
tic,and thecommentator, so that his notes, at times, savour strong- 
ly of German prolixity. It seems to‘us that he would have done 
better if he had followed Mr. Blomfield’s plan, and separated 
the critical from the explanatory ‘matter. In his quotations 
_ from Vaickenaer he is too profuse : and for this he merits reprehen- 
sion, as the notes of Porson on the Pheenisse, which also has beer 
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edited by Valckenaer, are not so long, when taken collectively, 
as those upon any other of the three plays. We are sorry too 
to see that Mr. Monk has not scrupled, once, twice, or even 
thrice, to borrow from Valckenaer without acknowledging it. 
This we are willing to impute rather to. inadvertency, than 
design. But to forget obligations, is only less faulty than to 
remember them, without confessing them. sur 
In imitating Mr. Porson in the style of his notes, he has ap- 
proached at times almost to parody; and in the.clese of his 
preface he, as well as Mr. Blomfield in the preface to the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus, has copied.not.only the thought, but also the 
greatest part of the words, which form the concluding sentence 
in Porson’s supplement to his preface to the Hecuba. . 
We are willing, however, to give Mr. Monk our humble 
praise for the manner in which he has executed this perform- 
ancee He has been industrious in the extreme; and the chief. 
fault which we venture to find in him, is a propensity to sur- 
charge his notes with a multiplicity of observations. In the 
second edition of the Hippolytus, we hope to see them someé- 
what abridged; otherwise we shall begin to suspect that he has 
been giving us a variorum edition under another name, 
For the convenience, of our readers, we shall arrange our 
observations on the play in regular order, that they may be able 
with greater readiness to refer to the several parts, on which we 
V. 2. “ xsxayuat,” says the professor, “ significat sum, qué 
sensu apud ‘Tragices non ‘yo se est.” Of the truth of this 
assertion, which is evidently deduced from the remark of Porson 
appended to the note, we are thoroughly convinced. At the 


same time,upon more minute consideration, it should seem that 


its import is ig general more emphatic than may at first sight 
appear; and we strongly suspect that of the parallel instances 
quoted in the note on this passage, all, except that from the Trachi- 
nix, are foreign to the purpose. In the line from the Perse, - 


ov Tivos Paros gwrds, oud” 
xéxAyyras is meant to express more than gio) could have done; a 


as 
common feeling and the spirit of the passage clearly shew. To 
have asserted merely the fact, that “ they are the slaves of no 


man,” would have been cold indeed, compared with what we - 


conceive to have been the full force of the passage. The pre- 

cise meaning we take to be this; “ the Persians are knowm by 

thé title of the subjects of the great king but they [the Greeks] 

are by fame and character known to be the slaves of no ian.” 
VOL. Ill. NO. 
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Generally speaking, the word has reference to fame, character, 
good or bad ;—of the former class are the following instances; 
6 év riusos 
Hecub. 629, 
6 wari xAgives Oldixous LEVIS. 
(id. Tyr. 8, 
of the latter; 


éy Oy Aovaa. 
* 70 uyddy, Evbad’ wiv, 
lon. 594. 

Here we should render the word xéxayuas by I am known in 
character as, and so of the rest. If therefore in these cases the 
words xéxAywas, &c. answer to sum, &c. all idea of fame and 
distinction is excluded, which it is evident from the context ought 
not to be the case. 

The remainder of the note is taken from Valckenaer, which 
the Professor has not thought fit to acknowledge; ascribing 
however with some condescension one part out of four to that 
learned critic. We will give Valckehaer’s words; “ versum 1} 
et 2, ad vocem icw pro ivoy positam, excitat Grammaticus de 
soleecismo, p. 200; eosdem rapwis7 Luciani Podagra, T. 111, p. 
665.—In Trageedia que dicitur Xperts rdeywy matri,” 

V. 3. repucvwy We should conceive te 
be equivalent to repuovwy 'ArAayrinwy, by the well-known 
figure termed by grammarians évdiadls, h. e. did duoiv. Virg. 
Georg. ii, 192. “ Qualem pateris libamus et auro.” Horat. 
Carm, ili. 29, 15. “ Sine aulais et ostro.” How. Musgrave 
could suppose that by wdévrou was meant the Eurine sea, we 
camot comprehend; Mr. Monk says, “ wévrov malé intelligit 
Musgravius post Scholiastam de ponto Euxino.” The Scho- 
liast’s words are; réepudvwy 02 "ArAavrinwy weph rd’ ArAavrindy wérae 
indy’ 6 88 wévros, dvaroAindy. Here is no mention whatever of 
the Euzine sea; why then impute-the blunders of Musgrave to 
the Scholiast, who surely has enough to do to fight his own 
‘battles? ‘The error lies with Musgrave; tlle habeat secum, 
servetque sepulchro. ‘Ardavtind werdyy ‘Eorépios nas 
"EQOS, says Suidas; and from this idea arose the mistake of the 
Scholiast, which is much more reasonable than that of Mus- 


® Thus we conceive this line, which has long puzzled the editors of Euripides, — 
(see Barnes on the passage) should be corrected. We refer our readers to Cycl. 


353. Ze, TOMHAEN wy, The common reading of the line in 
the lon is pantiy edly x 
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grave. The passage from Demosthenes is quoted by Valcke- 


naer. 

V.5. wpecBevew* weyadvvev. Hesychius. The 
Jatter exposition seems to apply in the present case, rather than 
the former. We should render the passage thus; “ Of such, 
as respect my power, I promote the interest, and overthrow all 
those who are high-minded towards us.” Of the parallel in- 
stances given by the Professor, the two last only seem to be to 
the purpose; the former of which is cited by Barnes. gaAaw, 
as expressive of the power of a deity, occurs ina fragment of 


Euripides; 


MorAdAalos opPais Seo) copicuarwy 
Huds, xpElowovEes 


This note. contains much valuable information, but prin- 
cipally extracted from other writers. To the instances of 
the “ pendens nominativus,” it may be worth the while 
to add. Orest. 584. Hom. Il. 2. 506. ‘The error which 
Mr. Monk has committed in his quotation of the instance from 
the Gid. Tyr. we see corrected in the errata. But why not con- 
sider aluaas the accusative absolute, rather than the nominative? 
so Aristoph. Plut. 277. & Ran. 1437. Mr. Elmsley, in his . 
edition of the CEdipus Tyrannus, printed uniform with his A- 
charnenses, retains the reading ws 73° ai. taking care to notice 
Brunck’s reading. On the line he thus observes; “ ‘Qs rjvd" al- 
. pa Mudgius. Sed vulgatam optime defendit Erfurdtius. Ea 
cedes de qué dicturus sum. Exemplis ab Erfurdtio allatis, adde 
Soph. Col. 387. "Eywye rooid’, wdrep, umvreiuaci. De 

ua scriptura suo loco dicam. Trin. Aug. B. 
diserté Schol.” We wait in earnest expectation 
for the note of so learned a man on the Cid. Colon. At the 
same time we suspect that it will be more difficult to defend the 
old reading than the emendation admitted by Mudge, Heath, 
Brunck, and Porson. Barnes (Phoeniss, 290) remarks that 
both that passage and this of the Hippolytus are. cited by 
Eustath. Il. B..p. 236. On the latter he observes, “ Alii qui- 
dem referunt.ad Atticismum, alii ad Archaismum, ad Solacis- 
mum. alii: &c. The passages from the Plut. et Greg. Corinth. 
are given by Brunck (Ed. yr. 101.) 


* Edit. Prive. Male. sine dubio. Cf. Thucyd. viii. 
lavtov rape cw Adeas, lector, editionem Albert. quam, cum 
perrara sit et impenso pretio veneat, ne vidi quidem, nedum consuluerim, EI et 
H @pius confusa. Vid. Pors, ad Med. 493. Obiter monendum est, Scholiasten 
adhune Hippol. locum leviter ex Hesychio corrigendum. of ting 
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-.In the note on the twenty-fifth line too, after the passages 
cited from Plutarch, Plato, Andocides, and Ovid, it would 
have been as well if the Professor had added—* Hec omnia, 
notaute Valckenaerio.” These iustances are too glaring 
to pass ulinoticed. In imitating Porson’s manner, we ought 
not to forget Porson’s cundour.’ See his note onthe Medea 
(1011.) | 

. V. 27. We transcribe Mr. Monk’s note; “ MSS. et editiones 
habent xaréeyero. Sed passivam vocem sensus postulat, et 
dubitare videtur Porsonus ad Orest. 1530. an unquam xardoye 
pro xaréyw usurparint Attici. Edidi igitur levi mutatione xar- 
sivero. Ct. Bacch 1194, Fragm. Dan. 27.” Did Mr. Monk 
then suppose that the form xarecyéuyy, the regular second aorist 
middie of xaréyw, had no existence? Must xararyw necessarily 
exist to warrant the existence of xargryero? Let us turn to the 
Heraclidee (634) gpovrig rig Which 
Barnes rightly transiates, qué angebar. Karesyouyy must be 


considered as the second aorist middle from xarexyw; not as the 
imperfect from xardryw. 


V . s0—35. 


merpay wap’ avryy Tlaarddos 

vis Kumpidos bynalicaro, 

jvomater 


TOAGIMOY Ww 

So all the editions before Valckenaer; who, in the text of his 
edition, punctuates after [faAaddos and reads Zyxabeloare on 
the authority of MSS. and personifies épwra. The question of 
Phedra having built a temple, having placed a statue im it, and 
having dedicated them to Venus ou account of her disappoint- 
ment in love, have been fully and elaborately discussed by Valcke- 
naer. 

The substance of his long note on the e is taken from 
the learned Meursius, (Thes. § 21.) aleiginabe, it should 
seem, could not divest himself of the idea of a Cupid having 
-been presented to the goddess by Phaedra. His defence of this 
-opimion is exceedingly ingenious. In the instances, however, 
.cited in support of it, there is not one which specifies a 
temple as the scene of such dedication. Could the word spwra 
actually be personified, édyA0v perhaps, the reading of more 
than one MS. might be substituted; though, it should appear, 
it is not a word much in use amongst'the tragic writers. He- 
sychius, it is true, thus explains it; 
and words of this import are often applied to temples and their 
appendages ; so the word émigayjs in Pausanias; ‘Irroadrw ro 
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Oycéws re aiveiras, xa) vads dv 
toriv dpyaiov. Could this reading be reconciled, 
ssibly may have come into the text from the thirty-seventh 
ine; for, it must be confessed, the circumstance of the ward 
being repeated so soon is somewhat suspicious. ‘The next dif- 
ficulty that presents itself to us, is the word 2yxaSelearo, as it is 
written in most of the MSS. Barnes however, wiih the Flor. 
MS. has éyxaficraro, which appears to us more than a casual 
alteration, when we take mto the account the reading of Aldus, 
and from him of the other editions, which is Zyxa4icaro; a word 
consisting but of one letter less. Nao: too is the reading of one 
MS., and upon this it seems that Valckenaer founds his reading 
of vaw. Considering therefore these ci:cumstances, and allow- 
ing that Phaedra did dedicate to the goddess an image as weil as 
a temple, the whole might possibly rua thus; 
wivouater béay. 


‘With this reading perhaps we might admit Mr. Monk’s xareiyero, 
and so preserve a congruity of tenses; xarsixero, tyxableraro, aive- 
Brunck’s conjecture of xa$eicaro, which Mr. Monk has 
introduced into his text, seems not without foundation, and his 
reasons for adopting the reading are ingemions; though’ we 
shrewdly suspect that the phrase Zpwr’ if meant to 
correspond to the Latin ardens amore (Hippolyii| absentis, is 
quaint and difficult to reconcile. Our readers will observe. that 
we have changed the accentuation of deay, considering if as equi- 
valent to §éaua, in which sense it is olten found. This affords 
an additional reason for thinking that tdyAcw and not mIynov 
came from the pen of Euripides. Mr. Mouk, properly enough, 
rejects Jortin’s substitute for wyduatey, as well as that of Valcke- 
Mere 
V. 37. alveiras cvyxararideras. Hesych. Mr. Monk observes, 
that the future of aivéw, im Homeric Greek, is aivgow ; in Attic, 
alvéow.- In the word aivéw, so used, there seems to be this pe- 
culiar government, which Mr. Monk has neglected to state; viz. 
that with the tragic poets, when any case 18 ex pressed with it, that 
case is invariably the accusative; so in the Alcestis, cited by 
Mr. Monk; 

Sadar’ "ABuyrel , dv ols yw 

In heroic verse, the word aivéw. is followed both by the dative 
and the accusative. 


| 
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V. 38. MS. Cott. et Flor. 
Barnes, Beck, and alter them Mr. Monk. Valckenaer contends 
for the simple werAyyyévy; Musgrave, and in Musgrave’s words 
Mr. Monk, for the compound éxremAyypévy. e note of 
Valckenaer on this occasion shews at once the ingenuity, learn- 
ing, and candour, of that celebrated critic. oh 

"ExwAycow, as well as rajccw, is used in this sense by the 
writers, as in the Medea, fpwri ; in the 
Helena (1413) rod yapiow and in a 
fragment of the Antiope (quoted by Mr. Monk from Musgrave). 
Valckenaer, however, clearly demonstrates that, of the two, the 
simple rAjcow is by far the most usual in this sense. One of 
Porson’s rules, we have been told, was this; of two readings, 
“ ceteris paribus,” prefer that which is most usual. This 
Valckenaer has done exactly; not only citing instances to 
overpower the instances objected, but proving into the bar- 
gain from two lines in the Christus Patiens, the probability 
of their having both been parodied from the passage in ques 
tion. Generally speaking éx#djcow seems to have been ap- 
plied to cases of fear and surprise, rather than to the tender sen- 
sations of /ove and affection. We refer our readers to Eurip. 
Suppl. 160. Troad. 183. Auct. Rhes, 291. Soph. Trachin. 24, 
386. Philoct. 226. Aristoph. Nub. 806. Plut. 673. 

V. 49. Barnes too reads rod ov, absurdly enough. ov, 
the reading of the editio princeps, as Mr. Monk informs us, is 
the true reading. To the instances given of the two syllables 
#4 oJ forming one metrical syilable, we add the following ; 
Orest. 766. Av. 37. Acharn. 320. Ran. 68, 707. 

Barnes rightly enough remarks that the same is the case with 
: ov, and refers to line 596 (589 edit. Porson) of the same play, 

oun dvagéporvri wos. Cf. S. c. Theb. 99. 208. 

In line 53 réwwy is the reading of the Scholiast, Musgrave, and 
ples re why then obtrude this upon the public as a new 
rea 

V. 54. emobomous: Hesychius, Mr. Monk, with- 
out any scruple, condemns this exposition of Hesychius. Does 
it follow from the usage here being different, that érie9/rous should 
never be equivalent to vrocrpivas? Stephens, in his Thesaurus, 


says under the word,“ pone gradiens, Exponitur et retrocedens.” 


The former, beyond a doubt, is the meaning here; and we should | 
render in Latin the words by turba 


pedissequarum. It may be worth the while to compare Pheenis, 
148. et Virg. Ain. vi. 866. | 


as Mr: Monk observes, is in all probability 
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cited by Suidas from some tragic writer. Tragic. apud Stobeum 
et Plutarchum; 
xai Bpadel 10d) 


et Plutarch. p. 9. edit. Wytt. Eurip. Fragm. Antiop, Stob. p. 

123. edit. Grot. et Horatianum illud raro antecedentem, &c. 

pea egy emendation of Brunck, is rightly approved of by Mr. 
onk. 

V.V. 66, 67. In the annals of criticism scarcely do we any 
where recollect a more happy or more judicious emendation, 
than the one introduced here by Mr. Monk. It is to Mr. Gais- 
ford, one of the best critical scholars that Oxford has produced 
since the days of Toup, that we are indebted forit. All the MSS. 
and editions down to the present day have etwarépsiay adady. A 
phrase like this, could it have stood, would have been a solcecism, 
to have said the least of it. Mr. Gaisford reads edrarépes’ dy’ 
Ady; referring to Diana, as an epithet often applied 
to that goddess. This Mr. Gaisford was imduced to think, we 
should suppose, from the passage given by Mr. Monk (as cited 
by Valckenaer) from Apollonius Rhodius. Valkenaer adds; 
“ Minerva virgo dicitur sv’rarépes® Comico in Schol. edit. in 
Aristid. Codice MS. Clar. Burmann. p. 182.” From this we 
conclude that this epithet was not jokin 
ly. In Iliad Z. 292, Helen is termed ejrarépeia 'OBpipordrpy 
on the other hand is, if we mistake not, applied by Homer to 
Minerva only.: Mr. Monk rightly reads vaisig with the editio 

inceps, and consequently For the expression av Ay see 
Blomf. Prom. Vinct. 121. To the instances given there by Mr. 
Blomfield, we add Aristoph. Pac. 168, Auds eis avAds. 


Mr. Monk says, “ zagivéy plerique MSS. Sed altera forma 
jeu, quam exhibent Lascaris et Aldus, Atticis usttata est.” 

sitatior est, would have been more correct, for who ever doubted 
the more frequent occurrence of 7 ivy? The Professor, we suspect, 
will find it a hard matter to produce a single instance of the from 
Expwéy in any tragic writer. But this is not all: Jortin, says the 
Professor, proposes 7givés, and Porson approves of the conjec- 
ture; “luce meridian clarius ;” but the Professor is not satished. 
with this; he retains the old reading 7giviv, and defends it by an 
instance of that epithet being applied to Asiwy in the Supplices. 
Did Porson or Jortin suppose that #pivds Asissiv was not Greek? 
surely not; it was the harshness of the two epithets, without a 
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copulative, which they objected to,—dxygarov 
and with good reason. Instances of this sori of tieglect occur 
often in the chorusses of Aischylus, seldom in Sophocles, and 
still more so in Euripides; the letter 2, we have been told by 
Porson, is frequently interchangeable in the MSS. with the I; 
and it was on the strength of this that Jortin’s emendation 
pleased the Professor. | 

In the next line the word aljws seems long to have been a 
thorn in the side of critics; Porson, we are informed by Mr. 
Monk, for some time thought the passage incorrect. Valcke- 
naer proposes éws, Musgrave Naids. Brunck is content to 
defend the old reading aidws; to whose opinion Porson after- 
wards accedes, referring the quaintness of the expression to the 
pesorey of Anaxagoras, of whom Euripides was a follower. 

r. Blomfield, however, from the passage "Hgidavos ayvois vdacs 
xymeves xdcas, suspects that aidws is corrupted from the name of 


some river, and that possibly that river may have been the 


Ladon. But the Ladon, we fear, (a river in Arcadia that dis- 
charges itself into the Alpheus,) approaches too near to the in- 
terior of the Peloponnesus to admit of its being near ‘Treezen, the 
scene of the play. If any thing should be altered, we should 
propose Xagis; on the authority of a passage in the A¢es 
of Aristophanes, (1099. seqq.) vewa re Boonduela 
Asuxorpoga pupra, XAPITON ve KHIIEYMATA. Aidws re may 
have somehow, through the negligence of the copyists, found 
its way hither from line 387. 

V. 78. Mr. Porson’s alteration of doris for dcoi¢ is decisive; 
in the passages quoted in support of it, Professor Monk has 
pee us at large “ in gratiam lectoris,” three from Sophocles and 

uripides, We should have been grateful to him if he had 
given us instances not so immediately within our reach. 

V. 89. Mr. Monk, we are inclined to think, has been too 
hasty in condemning the reading of Barnes and Beck, gavolweS’ 
dv. ‘The combination of particles 7 yap dy, is generally, if not 
universally, followed by a past tense. Ihiad A. 


* 


yao ay, Argeldy, viv dorara 


Beyond a doubt, in the case before us, the past tense défas0 must 
be foliowed by another past tense. 

V.91. Mr. Monk’s reasons for rejecting the alterations of . 
Vaickenaer and Brunck are perfectly correct; nothing can be 


more settled or decisive. Porson laid down the rule; Mr. 
Monk has availed himself of it. 


V.95. wdsiory ye, xa) xegd0s ye, so Barnes, Beck, Mr. Monk, 
and all the editions, except those of Brunck and Valckenaer. 
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We can entertain no donbt whatever, as to the incorrectness of 
cs. In line 98, as it stands in all the editions, rus ov cv cepvijy 
dainov’ od there seems scarcely enough to provoke a 
reproof so severe as what comes from the mouth of Hippolytus in 
the next line; rly’; 82, wd Lusac too, it 
should seem, in his observations on Euripides, felt the same objec- 
tion, and proposes an emendation suggested by a learned friend. 
We give his words ; ody co SEMNHN ov 
corrigit Elkidius, vir (si quisquam alius), modo per valefudinem 
licuisset, his literis ornandis natus; 
moocevverets; quid tu, morosus nimium et severus, V enerem deam 
nullo cultu, nullis adis precibus? Qua lectissima restitutione 
sententiz multum ponderis accedere nemo diffitebitur, et optimé 
cum tota fabula ceconomiaillam conspirare.” Either dal- 
pove Or ceuvdy, the reading of Suidas, is good Greek, as Valcke- 
naer observes. How Musgrave, and after him Mr, Monk, could 
suppose that by ceuviy daiuova is meant Furiam, we are totally 
at a loss to conceive. It 1s quite preposterous to imagine that 
the servant could have spoken of Venus as a Fury, particularly 
since we learn from line 113 that his opinion with respect to the 
worship of Venus was different from that of Hippolytus. If 
so, at all events, the article would have been prefixed to ceuryy. 

V. 100. For rvAaios, says Mr. Monk, the editio princeps reads” 
mJazot, which however he rejects. As the introduction of this 
form into Attic Greek, seems to have for a long time fap is 
the critics, not excepting even Porson himself; we will present 
to our readers, at one view, the opinions of Mr, Monk, Mr. 
rageanele and the late Professor; all of which seem to differ 
widely, 

* Ya his terminationibus,” says Mr. Monk, “ parum sibi con- 
stant libri, [ita]ut adeorum auctoritatem in talibus vix provoce- 
mus, Res quidem ad liquidum perduci non potest; vulgares 
autem formas in Euripide semper retinere malui.” 

In the Prometheus Vinctus (368 edit. Blomf.) we have this 
line, as it stands in Shiitz’s edition; oe 


yaudyrtos cugitwy 
We give Mr. Blomfield’s note ; “ yaygyajos Ald. Turn. Codd. 
aliqui et Eustath. ad Il. E. p. 579. Szpissimé librarn formas 
Tonicas invexerunt, circa Homerum maxime versati, quos Brunck- 
ium toties secutum esse miror. devaios Rob, et Eu- 
docia apud Villoison. Anecd. Gr. p. 406,” Ke. 


From these two notes of Mr. Blomfield and the Greek pro- 
fessor, it appears that their mode of thinking with respect to the 
propriety of admitting the termination c+ instead of ass, im these, 
cases, is different. Mr. Blomfield, too hastily perhaps, seems to 
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imply in his note a total exclusion of the form from Attic 
poetry. Mr. Monk, more moderately and more consistently 
with the practice of his predecessor, expresses his belief that 
the form ought not to exist in Euripides—merely, On what 
nds he forms this opinion, is not given to us to say, or whe- 
ther he be justified in so doing or not. 
Porson, however, thought differently from either of his pupils: 
let us turn to his note on line 479 of the Medea, 


owepodvra x. 7. A. 


* Zeiyanos Ald. evyacio: membr. Lasc. Perpetua in his formis 
confusio. Quare* priorem, [h. e. {evyAnei] ubi dant codices 
vel codicum pars, accipio; contra universos codices non obtru- 
dendam opinor.” 

Here the Professor decidedly gives the preference to tei'yAnct, 
and rps declares, that if a tolerable proportion of copies 
should give the termination 71, and all the rest aio:, he would 
prefer the former. In the Pheeniss. (59.) he does not however 
think the reading of one MS. sufficient to induce him to alter. 
For wégraicy Valckenaer, Brunck, and Beck read régrze1v, from 
a Leyden MS. 

If no other reason can be alleged as to the incorrectness of 
such a form, than the bare fact of its being an Ionism or a 
Dorism, we certainly make no scruple in agreeing with Mr. 
Porson. If the Attics can introduce into their dialogue the forms 
*Abdva, Exart, xuvayds, wodayis, Aovayds, Levayds, 
(see Porson. Orest. 26.) Eeivos, modvos, youvara, xodges, dove) (Pors. 
Pref. Hecub.), and other instances given by Mr. Monk at line 
1098 of this play; it seems reasonable to conclude, that they 
would not be offended with the words fev'yAnci. 

V. 106. We entirely coincide with Mr. Monk’s idea of 
viaiciv. The error, which Valckenaer has fallen into, is the 
error of a scholar,——“ si deficiant vires, audacia certé Laus 
ert.” In line 114 Mr. Monk has judiciously retained the old 
reading Aézyeiv, though, as he justly observes, Reiske’s alteration 
is specious. We should translate the line thus: entertaining 
such thoughts in our minds, as is fit for slaves to express. We 
almost wish however that, like Porson in the Phcenisse (861), 
he had given us at large the conjectures of Brunck and Jacobs. 

V.117. For sirovoy, says Mr. Monk, Aldus and the editio 
princeps read gvrovoy; which appears to us to be the better 
reading. So also Barnes, Beck, and the other editions. Only 
‘three or four MSS, have evrovey; all the rest zvrovoyv. Hence, 


© ¥et Mr. Blomfield in the Prom. Vinct. (472.) has thought fit to retain Zu 
though more than one MS, have 
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it appears, we have the majority of MSS. and editions in our 
favour. True; but we will go further. “Evrovos, if we recol- 
lect rightly, occurs but twice in Euripides; once here, and 
once in a fragment of the Bellerophon, preserved by Stobeus, 
(Tit. 112.) We give the passage as it stands in all the editions 
before Valckenaer, 

mai, vewy doav uty ENTONOI 

O! nate, jucenum quidem manus ad agendum vAip® sunt, sed 
consilia seniorum meliora. Valckenaer, with much boldness, 
alters the passage; reading, 


w wai, vewy EYTONQTEPAL yeves, 


not however on the authority of a single MS. 

Thus, we see the reading of evrovos for gvrovos, in the passage be- 
fore us, was adopted by Valckenaer before Mr. Monk; which, 
without any harm to himself, he might have told us. Mr. Monk 
founds his belief of this lection upon a line in that confused 
mass of right and wrong, the Christus Patiens, (1042.) 


si tis Ug’ EYTTONQE 


and upon Hesychius’s exposition of eirévws by leyugds. ‘This 
is somewhat ingenious; but, it should seem, that evroves was 
seldom, if ever, used in the sense of ioyvgos, except by the 
later writers ; and to these Hesychius must have alluded. But 
ENTONON: says Hesychius. Add to this what 
Suidas says under the word; ENTONA’ Ieyvpc. Herodot. 
Iv, § 11. dy ras yrwuas ENTONOTS pév 
dugoréipas, With such a cloned of 
evidence before us, it appears.that of the two edroves ought to 
be excluded from the Attic writers, and not ivrovos. Tin the 
Plutus of Aristophanes (1096) we suspect that évréyws ought 
to be read, not éu'réyws: no mistake more frequent in the MSS. 
than that of v for v, and vice versa. EYTONO® is explained by 
Hesychius by evevys, yevvaios. 

Having thus far entered into a minute examination of the 
several passages in the Hippolytus referred to by us, we trust 
that the remarks we have already made will enable our readers 
to form a proper estimate of the book before us. It would be, 
we fear, much too tedious to detail our opinions with the same 


minuteness upon the remainder of the work. We proceed there-. 


fore to draw our observations to a close, and to content our- 
selves with one or two remarks upon what may appear to be 
most deserving of our attention. 

V. 265. This was a saying of Hippocrates.too: way 1d 
morsuioy duce. It may be worth the while to give to our 
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readers the much-admired Scolium of Alpheus of Mitylene, 


(Brunck’s Analect.) which Mr. Monk might at least have re- 
ferred to; 


ov Babvanious a poveas® 

our’ 6A ola 
avracnous epaas Biov, Maxgive: 

ro MHOEN yap ALAN, dyay we 


So Horace: “ Auream quisquis mediocritatem,” Xc. and Cicero, 
“ mediocritatem illam tenebit, qua est inter nimium et _parum.’ 
268. Possibly Mr. Monk’s conjecture of péy for 
Ggeouey may stand: but what is gained? of two readings, which 
are equally good, we should prefer the common one. Lusac’s 
reading is plausible. In line 270, ad for dy, (which words are 
often interchanged) is proposed by Brunck and Reiske ; and we 
think with propriety; particularly if we read with Mr. Monk 
égmév; then the sentence is connected thus: (1.) 6ed MEN..... 


(2.) donna AE [erly] .....(3.) cod A’ AY. And so in the Aves 
of Aristophanes, (1478. seqq.) 


‘yooro MEN yao 7095 aie 
Paucrayes, 

Toy AE yeipwros waduy 
Tas GuAdropposi. 
A’ AT x7. A. 


297. For éley Brunck reads éa: this is specious, to say the 


least of it. Instances of %« followed by an interrogatory sen- 


tence, as rigvyés; which is caused by some sudden alarm or 


surprize—are very frequent. In these cases we should doubt 


whether is ever found. Hippolyt. 989. th ; He- 


raclid. 73. ia, tis Boy Bupou "Eoryxs; Aristoph. Thes- 
mophor, 1111, civ’ Av. 1504, éa° rourt yy; 


Plant. Rud. ii. 7. 20. EHO! an te penitet? Terent. Andr. i. 1. 
61. EHO! quid Pamphilus? It is needless ‘to say that the pas- 
sage quoted by Mr. Monk from the Hecuba, affords no excep- 


tion. We refer our readers to Brunck’s note.on line 607 of the 


Rane. 
V. 480. “ Quivis comparabit,” &c. Is Barnes to have no 


‘eredit for this? 


V. 482. Mr. Monk’s emendation is entitled to applause; he 


has restored the passage with uncommon ingenuity and accuracy. 
.We wonder that Valckenaer, and more especially Brunck, should 


have been ignorant of a point so essential in verbal criticism. 
See Porson’s note on Med, 863. 


V. 547. See Ovid. Epist. cen. Parid. 117. Horat. Carm, il. 
8. 21. 


V. 719. See Med. 285 (Edit. Porson) 
V. 851. “ Brunckius, homo, vel se judice, metri imperitissi- 
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mus,” &c. Why this severe attack upon Brunck? We are sorry 
to find Mr. Monk appreciating so low the merits of such a 
man, whom we do not fear to call the “ spes altera.”—One of 
the best critical scholars of the age has not hesitated to give his 
opinion of that great critic in terms of the strongest admiration: 
Speaking of Brunck, he says,—“ cui tantum debent Greece li- 
tere, quantum haud scio an nemini, uno excepto Porsono.” Mr. 
Monk ought to have recollected that Brunck had not the ad- 
vantage of having Porson for his predecessor; he had his own 
battles to fight, and was his own pioneer. Brunck was cer- 
tainly not a bad metrical scholar, though much inferior in that 
respect to Porson; -he never had occasion to think himself de- 
ficient in that department of literature, much less to proclaim 
and avow it.—“ Homo, ved se judice, metri imperitissimus !”— 
is a censure.as harsh as it is unmerited. 

V. 977. Valckenaer, says Mr. Monk, observes that Zjfw is of 
frequent occurrence, that its compounds are more rare. Mr. 
Monk however recollects to have seen an instance in the Here. 
Fur. 259.—Was Mr. Monk then ignorant that that very line is 

referred to by Valckenaer in his note on the passage? See 
Aristoph. Nub. 785. Eccles. 169. Pax. 1291. 

V. 1089. KAdwy] “'As, Piersono jubente, Brunckio non 
nolente, semper sine diphthongo scripsi, idem facturus in derds, 
and xaéw.” Pors.iv. Pref. Hecub. 


_ Among the instances of yaipwy in the sense of impune, it is | 


surprising that Mr. Monk should have quoted the famous line 
from the Medea (399) without referring to Toup’s celebrated 

note on the lines from Eupolis which ridicule that passage. See 
‘Toup on Longin, § xvi. p. 318—19. 

Having now, as we apprehend, pointed out to our readers, 
what we may calla fair specimen of the merits and demerits of 
Mr. Monk’s edition of the Hippolytus; we conclude with 
strongly recommending to the Regius Greek Professor, a sys- 
tem less tedious, and more origiual. In avoiding the brevity of 
Porson, he has fallen into a prolixity exceeding that of some of 
our German editors: he is too fond of foisteng into his notes 
(as Dr. Bentley would call it) a multifarious mass of omnige- 
nous matter; and not fond enough of declaring the sources of 


his borrowed criticism. The style’ which we should recom- 


mend, is exactly that, which ‘has ie suggested by a learned 
critic ‘of the present day ;—“ cum eo annotationum & variarum 
lectionum delectu, qui medium quodammodo locum teneret 
inter largum tlud & prolixum interpretationis genus, quo ad 
~ Euripidis Phoenissas & Hippolytum usus est Valckenaerius, & 
ninnisamt quibusdam videtur, brevitatem,quam in quatuor primis 


ejusdem poete fabulis recensendis studiose coluerat Porsonus. 
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Art. XI1.—The Situation of Great Britain in the Year 1811, 
by M. M. de Montgaillard ; Author of Remarks on the Re- 
storation of the Kingdom of Italy, by the ee ed 

the Right of the Crown of France to the n Empire, 
¢. &c. &c—Faithfully translated from the French. London, 
1812. Sherwood, Richardson, Ridgway. 8vo. Pp. 225. — 


We think it was Dr. Johnson who observed, that if you took 
a Frenchman to St. Paul’s Church-yard, and told him it was law- 
ful to walk half round the church, but that he would be hanged 
if he walked entirely round it, he would believe you. Meaning 
thereby, as we presume, that the habits, manners, prejudices, 
and general turn of thinking of a Frenchman ran in currents so 
directly opposite to those, m which our laws and institutions 
bear along with them the happiness and prosperity of the peo- 
ple, that there is no common medium of mental intercourse, by 
which he can be made to understand or judge of the real tend- 
ency of any part of our political arrangements. If this were true 
before the Hrench revolution, when the intercourse between the 
countries was comparatively free, and a general system of cour- 
tesy pervaded the European republic, it must be emphatically so 
at the present moment, when a strict separation has subsisted for 
near twenty years, during which an inveterate enmity to the national 
character of England has been diligently inculcated in France, 
without an attempt to found it upon any results of deliberate 
inquiry ; and when in point of fact, the habits, the morals, the 
government, and the polity of the two countries have been more 
and more diverging from a common centre. ‘The prejudices 
of education have, therefore, assisted the views of the French 
rulers, in estranging the minds of their people from all dispas- 
sionate contemplation of the English system. « 7 
A curiosity, however, concerning this anathematized nation of 
shopkeeping Islanders, seems throughout the whole of this latter 
period to have existed m the minds of the people, if not of the 
rulers of the continent, and of France. Certain rumours of en- 
gagements by sea, of victories or defeats by land, in various and 
distant wen of the world, seemed to announce a display of 
power, that had the effect of casting a shade of doubt over the 
incessant official predictions concerning the immediate ruin and 
subjugation of England. At once to satisfy the curiosity and 
remove the doubt, it has been at various mtervals the custom of 
the creatures of the French government to put forth, by means 
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of hired pamphleteers, exposés of the state of England 
and of her colonies; interspersed with a t deal of good 
advice to our domestic parties. During the last war we had 
many obligations of this sort to Mr. ‘Talleyrand; conferred 
upon us, no doubt, out of gratitude for the asylum which was 
afforded him here, as ex-bishop of Autun, in the first periods 
of the revolution. M. Hauterive and several inferior hands have 
since taken up their pens with the same laudable view, and have 
afforded many a wise apophthegm to the politicians of the .con- 
tinent, and many a hearty laugh to those of England. ‘Thus we 
recollect having read of a French gentleman, who having, during 
his visit to England, been squeezed into the gallery of the House 
of Commons, where he Teeed the usual call of “ Places, 
Places,” to. produce order in the house when the Speaker makes 
his appearance, very gravely informed his nation upon his_re- 
turn, that the venality of which the democratic members accused 
the House of Commons had “ a risen to such a 
_ pitch of grossness, that upon the appearance of the minister 
a was actually assailed with one general outcry “pour des bene- 

es.” 

The last few months have been signally fruitful in these efforts 
of French genius and patriotism. Not long ago we cast a hasty 
glance over a large octavo published by a Frenchman, for some 
time past and now resident in this country; in which absolute 
power is the theme of great eulogy, and the character of James 
the Second held up as the pattern of every kingly virtue; the 
English are very much derided for their folly in supposing, that 
they have gained any real benefit by the liberties acquired at the 
revolution; advised to curtail the freedom of speech, and of the 


press; accused of propensities, which upon accurate data he. 


finds to be just sixteen times more cruel, unnatural, and dis- 
honest, than those of the French; and finally given to under- 
stand, “ qu’ils avoient encore des larmes de sang a verser, de ce 
que Henri VIII. ait réussi d’annihiler a jamais la portion démo- 
cratique du gouvernement, en detruisant, ce que je répéte etre le 
principe vital et unique de la liberté, les etablissemens monase 
tiques.” 

We find however to our surprise, that this gentleman still con- 
tinues to prefer an asylum in our degraded and dilapidated coun- 
try, to one where his ideas might have been more completely 
carried into execution, and their consequences more fully ex- 
emplified; and we find also, that the alien office gives him 
no disturbance. 


‘Next comes M. de Montgaillard, who kindly informs: us 


in a very long and logical dissertation, that England must be 
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inevitably ruined by France mm thirty years or thereabouts, unless 
she will consent to ruin herself at the present moment, by laying 


her maritime superiority at the feet of France, leaving the pos- 


session of the continent and of the world to “ the Emperor Na- 
poleon, the invincible child of victory, whose power has begun 
the real race of the Caesars; that which will never end; that . 
which will never have an Augustulus nor a Louis le Debonnaire ; 
that which will direct the fate of the wor!d for a long series of 
ages.” (P. 125.) In a word, he cannot help stating for the sake 
of the continental nations, and if we will allow him, out of pure 
love and regard to the English people also, that it is “ by peace 
and by the measures of a wise and enlightened admuustration, 
one that is alive to the real interests of the nation,” (as they are 
stated by M. de Montgaillard, and corroborated by the jaco- 
binical English pamphiets), that the British people can yet avoid 
the misfortunes, the revolutions, awd the calamities of every 
kind, which threaten Great Britam with total subversion.” 
(P. 225.) Again he observes, “ in the present financial, political 
and commercial exposé, our only object is to remove, if possible, 
the film which obscures the sight of the people of England, and, 
thus to prevent the sanguinary catastrophe which threatens 
them.” ‘Thus the exuberant benevolence and humanity of this 
philanthropic Frenchman extends even to the enemies of his 
country. 

We shall not toil through the whole tissue of lying ab- 
surdities by which M. de Montgaillard arrives at his con- 
clusions. ‘Many of them are so gross, that no British mind could 
be perverted by them; they are evidently intended only. for 
the benefit of the continental nations, and perhaps to flatter 
Buonaparte concerning the efficacy of a system of policy, ex- 
clusively of his own contrivance, but which he begins to perceive 
not quite likely to answer his mpaticnt views for the subversion 
of English power and happiness. To these a French answer 
should be written, and if possible circulated on the continent. 
The nations shouid be told that England, so far from being the 
cause of their distress, affords their only remaining chance of 
escaping from it. But as that is not our task or office, we shall 
confine our observations to such parts of the argument as (rotten 
as they are) may yet be used as pillars to the failing sophistry of 
some particular parties or individuals in the state. We shall hope 
thus to secure the less informed of our countrymen from any 
possible bad effects of this Frenchman’s fallacies. 

To begin then, we cannot help considering the pamphlet 
‘before wus as the first (continental) fruits of the Bullion Report; 
the whole argument is evidently built upon reasoning and asser- 
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tions to be found ‘in that document, or in the several pamphlets 
written in its support ; misunderstood indeed ridiculously enough 


m some iiistances, and i//ustrated (as the Frenchman would pro. | 


bably say) by extracts, equally misapplied, from the reports of 
the finance conimittee, and various pamphlets on the same sub- 
ject. But we are well edtuiliied: that the principal effect, 
which, this contemptible work may produce either at home 
or abroad, will be chiefly ascribable to the impression pre- 
viously made upon the minds of the ignorant by the Bullion 
Report. A French disquisition on the state of England is per- 
haps the only disguise, in which the exhausted aunt of the pub- 
hc would not now nauseate a further dissertation on the Bullion 
question ; and the present translation may therefore be com 


to those’ placards of the dealers in lottery tickets, which attract: — 


the unwary passenger by announcing A CHANGE OF ADM 
NISTRATION, in large capitals; and repay his neverfailing po- 
litical curiosity by a notice in small type, that Lady Branscomb 
has removed her fottery-office to Holborn-bars, 

The following extracts will give our readers some idea of the 


propositions which M, de Montgaillard considers as data with 


respect to the political systems of France and England, . .__. 
“« Nature has decreed that the French empire should be the:cen- 
tre of power arid protection for all the nations of the continent: 
this political decree is fixed and immutable, Hence it, will be evi- 
dent that the moméntary transfer of the sceptre df the ocean to.the 
hands of England has been occasioned by circumstances radically 
false, corrupt; and unstable; and by these alone. Such adven- 
titious circumstances on the oe part, and the maritime tyranny, of 
Great Britain on the other, have caused all the ravages, and en- 
gendered all the plagues, under which both the sovereigns and the- 
people have groaned, down to the present hour. - . 
‘‘ Every inipartial man, of a correct understanding, whatever may 
be his country, profession, or political opinion, is forced to acknow- 
ledge in the conduct and will of the government of France, the fixed 
and liberal intention of giving freedom to the commerce and indust 
of the people of Europe; of protecting their sovereignty and their 
maritime independence, and of ensuring to them the honourable en- 
joyment of those commercial rights inherent in every crown.” 


This is the faithful picture of France and the continent. Then 
follows that of England and her allies. 

“« It is necessary to explain the naval power and the commercial 
riches of England, and to explode in the face of all Europe, this 
phantom of prosperity which has deluded every government, which 
oppresses every people, and which might have enchained the uni- 
verse by the most scandalous and rigid laws, if, amidst all the pro- 
digies and every kind of glory which can do honour to human na- 
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ture, Providence, in its eternal justice, had not indicated to all na- 
tions the avenger of their rights, and the protector of their liberties 
such, in short, might have been the result, if Providence had not 
granted to the French empire a statesman profound in his councils, a 
warrior invincible in the field, the wisest administrator, and the 
greatestas he is the best of monarchs. Far be from us every idea 


is attended with results which are infinitely advan-— 
tageous; but its spirit of enterprise is frequently injurious, because 
the love of gain tends to obliterate sentiments of liberality, and 
always ends Gy aubaritdting self-interest in the place of honour ; so 
that amongst people essentially or generally commercial, riches ob- 
tain too much consideration and influence, to the detriment of ho- 
nour and good faith.” | 
» Thus we see why England has not, nor ever can have sincere 
and constant allies. She has deserted the great social family, and 
the rights of mankind; while deceit, ambition, and violence constitute 
the public law of her ministers.. The mass of injustice and depredations 
committed by their orders is scarcely credible; and this (shall we say it,) 
is the inevitable effect of the prodigious and immoderate extent. of 
the commercial power of Great Britain. This false prosperity, this 
policy at once capricious and violent, is daily digging for the country 
an abyss of calamities. ‘The obstinate and ignorant conduct of the 
present administration tends still farther to accelerate the rum of the 
state ; for though rful fleets ma errr. a time, possession 
of the eimpire of the'seas, never will they be able to obtain the em- 
pire of commerce’! Markets are necessary for the sale of goods, and 
these markets are on the continent of Europe: the preponderating 
power'on the continent will therefore always be, after the strictest 
scrutiny, the mistress of commerce.” 
_. If couimerce then is in its nature variable and uncertain, and 
therefore hostile to an adherence to treaties, we would.ask M. 
de Montgaillard; is ambition less so? Let him inquire of the de- 
posed sovereigns of Europe. _Is it by reasoning like that which 
we have seen in the preceding extracts, that we are to be satis- 
fied with the restoration by the emperor Napoleon of the king- 
dom of Italy, that we are to be convinced of the right of the 
vrown of France to the Roman empire; and of its just and 
equitable claim to the thronés of Spain and Portugal*? 
‘That such a slave as this should wear‘a sword 

Who wears no honesty ! Such smiling rogues as tliese, 


"Dhatiin the natures of their lords rebels; 
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© See tlie title to this article. 
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Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods ; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and yary of their masters, 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 


But it is superfluous to exclaim against this. writer’s instines 


for discovering where “thrift may follow. fawning” we shall 
therefore proceed to those particular facts and imferences, for 
the gracious reception of which, as tending to shew the m- 


evitable ruin of England, the preceding extracts had prepared - 


every liberal mind. td bom 
The Berlin and Milan decrees, and-the cheerfal submission of 
all the states of Europe to the continental system, that is, to an 
obedience to Bonaparte’s decrees, at the expence of their own 
comforts and their people’s prosperity, are the great engines. by 
which the work is to be performed. The prosperity of England 
rests solely on its commerce, “ it has not within itself a, prin- 
ciple of strength sufficient for the developement. of its naval 
power ;”—its population is diminished;—its money gone, and 
its taxes proportionably increased ;--its sinking fund misapplied; 
—its power entirely built ow East Indian commerce and returns, 
Calcutta being the real capital of England ;—her manufactures 
rivalled by the products of French industry, and her. colonial ex- 
ports by the products of the French soil. It.is required only 
that the sovereigns of the continent should cure their subjects of 
the ‘“ the British leprosy,” and. that France should. gain that pre- 
ponderance at sea; which she has often had. before, which no- 
thing but a series of unfortunate accidents and misconduct pre- 
vents her having now, but which the invincible hero will soon ac- 
and the ruin ef England is sealed. It is in this light 
that we may justly say, that the fate, of Great Britain is at the 
disposal of the Emperor Napoleon.” (P. 157.) .To,Holland, 
therefore, and to all the nations groaning under the privations 
J by the French decrees, Ae te peace and abund- 
ance, “ when the liberty of the seas shall have been regulated,” 
and in the mean time, with a considerable degree of persiflage, 


desires them to consider their annexation to the. French empire 


as an important, commercial, and political privilege... 
But of course have to M, de pre 
that some proof of the lamentable picture he draws of the state 
of England would be required by those, who, saw. it.every day 
belied by her gigantic efforts in the cause of freedom and of 
Kaurope. He accordingly comes forward with his proofs and 
documents in form ; and first, he undertakés to.proye, that the 
prosperity and existence of England rest solely on her com- 


merce, and as our author explains it, on her 
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course with the European markets, by considering, that the in- 
terest of the national debt and the expence of the naval and 
military establishment, are paid by the proceeds of the sales of 
East and West Indian produce, to the continental states: “ ‘The 
“gums thus required must therefore evidently be insufticient, if 
the war be prolonged, and the ports of the continent be strictly 
shut against British merchandize.” (P. 28.) ‘This is the burthen 
of the pamphlet, and is repeated at least an hundred times im its 
.. two hundred pages, and exemplified by as many analogies. We 
are compared by turns with ‘Tyre, Palmyra, Amsterdam, Hanv- 
burgh, and other commercial states of contracted territory. ‘Lhe 
author knows not (how should he?) that more than two-thirds of 
the British revenue are levied upon, and an equal proportion of 
the manufactures purchased by, the domestic population and in- 
ternal resourees of the kingdom. He knows not, that the ca- 
pital raised by our commerce is every day realized in the cultiva- 
tion of unbroken soil, and the improvement of old imclosures’; 
and that we have means as yet unexplored to double or treble 
our produce and population.. And, although, in poimt of fact, 
the storehouses have been glutted by colonial produce, both be- 
cause we possess all the colonies in the world, and because many_ 
of their accustomed vents on the continent are closed; yet M. de 
Montgailiard may learn from the official returns of the revenue for 
the last year, during which his favourite continental system has 
been in full operation, that whatever individual distress this state 
of affairs’ may for a time produce, the effect upon the public re- 
venue is, if not trifling, at least by no means such as seriously 
to distress and impede the operations of government, and the 
general prosperity of the country. In fact, the defalcation in 
the average produce of the revenue has scarcely amounted to 
any sum worth mentioning in a total of upwards of sixty mil- 
hons ; for, although the receipts of the present year have fallen 
short of those of the last, by nearly three millions, yet one mil- 
lion and a half must be ascribed to an extraordinary collection 
_of arrears in 1810, and the remainder to an excess of trade in 
‘the same year above the average amount of former years. Thre 
receipts of 1811 were nearly as great as those of 1809, and ex- 
ceeded those of 1808; and m every one of those years there has ' 
‘been a considerable surplus of the ordinary revenue applicable 
to the extraordinary expences of the war ; so that there is not, 
on the whole, the smallest ground for distrusting the competence 
of the united kingdom, not merely to continue the struggle, but 
even to increase its exertions in proportion to any exigency that 
“may artes) | 5% 
~» But it is impossible not to perceive, that ‘the wants of men 
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nd the venality of douaniers will find out new channels of 
supply, in proportion as the scarcity of colonial produce on 
the continent enhances its price; and we should not be sur- 
prised to tind the revenue of 1812 exceeding that of 1811, .as 
much as that of 1810 exceeded that of 1809. Such a fluctu- 
ation, under the present circumstances of the continent, is natu- 
rally to be expected, notwithstanding all M. de Montgaillard’s 
asseverations, that not a bale of English goods shail reach the 
continent ; and all his exhortations to the European sovereigns 
to ruin themselves and their people, in order to torward the de- 
struction of thew best friend. 

_ Weare next informed, that the population and agriculture, as 
well as the commerce and manufactures of England, are on. the 
decline, and therefore, that the continuance of the payment of 
domestic taxes to the same amount will soon become .impos- 
stble ; much less can the necessary increase be provided for. ‘To 
this it is enough to answer, that the population has substantially 
increased, at least a million of souls in the last ten years ; and that 
more than one hundred acts of parliament for the enclosure of 
waste lands are passed in every session. . And as to the pressure 
of taxes, every tyro im political economy knows, that a tax paid 
to the English government is immediately paid away again to 
the people, for goods manufactured, or for the remuneration of 
labour employed in the public service. The effect is, therefore, 
that property changes hands; but so far from being annihilated, 

— it is, when jusily and honestly applied, only thrown into quicker 

circulation, being paid to the most active and enterprizing arti- 
zans.’ And, as in every step of its progress it is employed about 
objects which pay a revenue to government, the consequence to 
the state is beneficial, however it may excite the compiaints of 
those whose enjoyments are curtailed by the original subtraction 
from their incomes. But we do not believe that those com- 
plaints will ever be very loud or serious, so long as the obvious 
alternative of noncompliance with the reasonable wants of go- 
vernment is subjugation to France; provided always that every 
due precaution is taken to prevent the public money from being 
squandered and embezzied ; a precaution which every wise minister 
for his own sake will be most eager to secure. With respect to 
the inability of the country to discharge the weight of taxes, wa _ 
would just remind our readers, that this is no new alarm. ‘The 
conviction was so prevalent in 1801, that Mr. Pitt actually de- 
spaired of raising any large sum within the year as war taxes, 
and had again recourse to the system of loans, Yet so far was 
the ability of the country to bear additional taxes, when cop- 
-yinced of their necessity, materially diminished, that we all re- 
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collect, that in the first year of the peace which followed, an 
addition of five millions, and in the first year of the present war 
an addition of twelve millions and a half, were cheerfully paid 
by the people; making a total addition of nearly double the in 
terest of the national debt as it stood in the year 1793. | 
Now, we would ask a man of observation, if there is any thing 
in the habits, enjoyments, and general condition of the people at 
the present moment, which makes them less able to increase 


_ their exertions in a cause in which their hearts and affections are 


en , than they were im 1802 or 1804. 

But it is said, the enormous and increasing load of public debt 
‘must at length overwhelm us, considering the temporary accidents 
to which all nations may be exposed, to mterrupt for a time their 
national prosperity, and produce occasional defalcations from 
their revenue. The sinking fund, of course, offers an answer to 
this objection;—of this M. de Montgaillard appears to be 
aware : and his reasoning on this subject constitutes so delect- 
able a specimen of the absurdities of a Frenchman, when he be- 
wilders himself in the details of English polity and finance; that 
‘we cannot withhold the passage from our readers. 


“ Nevertheless, some wise and enlightened ministers, in the early 
‘part of the reign of George I., jealous of the honour of their coun- 
try, formed the project of the sinking-fund, intended to effect the 
‘extinction of the national debt. This is an excellent institution of 


finance, perfectly proper to inspire confidence, and capable of gua- 


ranteeing the credit of a nation. But this institution, like the best 


-of laws, is not protected against abuses which may be exerted by 


force and corruption, when it is at the mercy of the venality or the 
ambition of ministers. By a clause of the act on which it is founded, 
the residue of the taxes appropriated to the sinking-fund is left at 
the disposal of parliament. This clause has been mulicient to cause 
the suspension of all reimbursement. or liquidation in time of war, 
under the pretext of enabling the government to meet the public 


service of the year. Ambitious or knavish ministers may dispose, at 


rp of the sums appropriated to the discharge of the national 
ebt: they need only, in order to succeed in their manceuvres, to 
ensure a slight majority in the parliament. New loans may be pro- 
posed, and they will not be filled up, except at an increase of inter- 
est ; but the loans supply ministers with new means of internal cor- 
ruption.” 


To this galimatias we shall briefly and plainly reply, that in 


all our difficulties and dangers the sinking fund has been kept 
‘sacred; that it does at this time pay off more than a million 


every month of the national debt; and that even upon the pre- 
sent scale of our expenditure, it would probably ere long (with 
the aid of the war taxes and the surplus of the consolidated 
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fund) enable us to maintain the contest with France without 
any actual augmentation of public debt. It is evident that this 
will be the case when the sum redeemed by the commissioners 
for managing the sinking fund is equal to that of the loan for 
the service of the year... p abuliaos 

With respect to our dependance upon the East Indies for our 
existence, and to the exaltation of Calcutta into the metropolis 
of England, it must be observed, that M. de Montgaillard qua- 
lifies the assertion, by admitting om the other hand, “ that ix 
reality Plymouth is the citadel of Calcutta,. lt is therefore 
only necessary for Great Britain to receive an unexpected de- 
feat on her own shores, to enable the imperial fleets to convey 
to the Mahrattas and the nabobs of the peninsula the news of 
their liberty, and the advantages of independence.” (P..91.). 

We shall think it time enough to surrender to this reasoning 
when our existence and dependence are tottering, our metropolis 
and citadel in jeopardy, and the fleet and. army of France axe 
triumphantly proceeding to confirm M. de Moutguillard’s pre- 


dictions. | | 
We shall begin to be seriously alarmed when we find that 
they are actually on their way to throw fire and discord among 
the nabobs and the Mahrattas; of which events we confess that 
we do not at present perceive any immediate’ prospect. Such 
speculations may gratify his emperor, may amuse the badauds 
of Paris, and may perhaps be cheered by. the half-smothered 
acclamations, of an abject people; but we do not think th 
will have the least effect upon any enlightened. foreigner, m 
less give one moment’s alarm to the well-informed people of 
England, We have no doubt, however, that we shall all agree 
i this ingenious gentleman, that, as France is neither op- 
pressed with the fleeting possessions of colonies, commerce, a 
sinking fund, East Indian returns, or the capital of Calcutta; it 
remaips that Paris is her metropolis, and “ that in this sense the 
facts will shew that the French empire is the richest, and Great 
Britain the t, goverument in Europe.” (P. 
But as M. de Montgaillard well observes, what signify, the 
teas and the niuslins of the Eastern, the sugar and coffee of the 
Western Indies, when the products of the French soil,,and im 
dustry, shall rival them in’ the foreign markets.. When the grass 
of Paraguay, transplanted into France, shall be chopped. into 
their teapots, and ,the juice of the grape, instead of beimg fer- 
mented into an intoxicating liquor, shall, with due sobriety, be 
evaporated and crystallized into a saceharine competitor with 
the produce of Jamaica ; to say nothing of the French looms 
and beans which are to be respectively instrumental in the pro- 
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ductions of muslin and coffee. To this formidable array of 
French rivalry we really know not what resource to oppose, 
We fear that M. de. Montgaillard has at length driven us 
to the wall. We must, indeed, fall at the feet of Buonaparte, 
| conclude a maritime peace, and permit “ the liberty of the seas 
i to be regulated ;” and if it seems good to M. de Montgaillard 
_ and his emperor, it shall be upon these terms—That we shall 
gradually withdraw from our eastern and western possessions, 
| and give up our marine, in proportion as their products shall be — 
- replaced by those of the same description and quality raised on the 
| soil of France, manufactured by French industry, and imported in 
French ships. In the mean time, it is proposed, that we shall 
continue in the full and undisturbed possession of our ships and 
colonies and commerce, and that France shall not, of course, 
adopt a plan so ruinous to herself as to employ her ships and 


capital in cultivating, and importing from the East and West 
Indies, articles of commerce, for the production of which the 
capacities of her own soil and people are so much better 


adapted. Nothing can surely be more in unison with the views 
and objects of France, as set forth in this Exposé of her hired 
ent. 

ne Having thus yielded up the palm of victory to M. de Mont- 

illard, we shall now withdraw from the contest, little doubt- 

ig ng that our readers are by this time fully competent to judge 

| of his soundness as a politician, and his prowess as a contro- 
oe versialist; and, we trust, that they will scarcely expect us to — 


¢g unravel the intricate skem which his ingenuity has woven 
out of the arguments of the bullion report, and its advocates. 
If in the hands of their original framers they were sufficiently 
unintelligible as to any practical or useful application; we are 
not ashamed to confess, that, passed through the alembic of a 
Frenchman’s brain, they are infinitely surpassing our slender in- 
tellect. All that we can clearly perceive is, that he thinks them 
very conclusive himself, as to the imiffediate ruin of’ England, 
and seems to have no doubt that the same ‘impression will be 
made upon others. 

_ In aid of these convictions the procedure of Lord King, and 
its necessary consequence, the bill, of Lord Stanhope, furnish 
him with a most triumphant postscript. We recommend the 
following extract to the notice of the first of those noble lords, 
and of the other advocates of the bullion committee ;: gently 
insinuating, that as a very large majority of the legislature and of 
the nation has decided their measures and arguments to be per- 
fectly unwarrantable, de facto at least, if not de jure, in thé pre- 


pent state trust that future occasions they 
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will be .cautious of maintaining theoretic speculations, ‘by 
means which may eventually afford to the enemies of their coun- 
try extensive means of injuring its interests among its friends. 


‘* When we sketched the picture which has just been perused, we 
were far from supposing that the ministers would themselves expose 
to the whole universe the mortality of the wounds of Great Britain. 
This will, indeed, be an astonishing epocha in the a of nations, 
as such an one ought to be, wherein we see a country that pretends 
to command the empire of trade, in all parts of the civilized world, 
suddenly obliged to expose its commercial misery, and to adopt the 
fatal resource of paper money, because a single landholder, Lord 
King, wishes to put in force the rights which a legitimate contract 
gives him over his tenants. 

' “England, how deplorable is thy situation!—This extension of 
trade, this increase of industry, which caused a political power to 
rise fromthe midst of its navy, which have rendered a little island 
the rival of the greatest empires, themselves become the causes of its 
decline and ruin! A few months which have passed since the exe- 
-cution of the decrees of Berlin and Milan have been sufficient to 
shake, even to its foundations, that grand and majestic edifice, 
which philosophy, legislation, and commerce, had given to Great 


Britain. It is all over with the splendour of that kingdom; its 
‘ sp ; 
greatness is extinct aad 


At length this serious opera, this “ sottise magnifique,” .ends 
with all due solemnity : “ Le Lord King a mis le feu au temple 
d'Ephese, et les ministres consomment sa destruction.” 


Ant. XII. The Life of the Right Reverend John Hough, 
D.D. successively Bishop of Oxford, Lichfield and Coventry, 
and Worcester: formerly President of Mary Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, tn the Reign o a James II, containing 
many of his Letters, and Biographical Notices of several 
Persons with whom he was connected. By John Wilmot, 
Esq. F.R.S..and S.A. ., London, 1812. White and Cochrane, 
Longman and Co. 


Tre perusal of the work before us has given us pleasure and 
instruction. Bishop Hough is one of those characters which 
must always excite interest, and can surely give otlence to none 
but those who hate virtue because it is virtue. The qualities 
with which he was most eminently gifted were of the mild and 
unobtrusive kind; yet in one event of his life, when the circum- 
stances in which he was placed made political firmness a moral 


uty, he displayed an intrepid moderation, which neither the 
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best nof greatest need blush to own.. We allude to the well 
known aud memorable incident of his contention with the crown 
in 1687, as president of Magdalen College, when he boldly 
withstood the attempts of a bigotted prince to force upon -his 
college a Roman Catholic president: The accouut of the 
whole proceeding is curious; but as our limits will not allow us 
to give it in detail to our readers, we shall only produce an ex- 
tract or two, referring them to the book itself for the remainder. 
We need searcely remind our readers; thatthe college peti- 
tioned against the appointment of Dr. Parker, Bishop of Ox- 
ford, as their president, on account of his being a papist. | 
“ This petition the king repeatedly refused to accept, and they 
were threatened by him, in a very gross mamner, with the wholé 
weight of his displeasure, if they did not admit the Bishop of Oxford, 
which they intimated was not in their power. The king said, 
among other things, ‘ Ye have been a turbulent college. I have 
known ye to be so these twenty-six years. You have affronted me 
in this; get you gone; know I am your king, I willbe obeyed; and 
I command you to be gone: go and admit the Bishop of Oxford 
rincipal, what do you call it, oft the. college (one who stood by said, 
sident), I mean president of the college. Let them that refuse 
it look to it; they shall feel the weight of their sovereign’s dis- 
pleasure.’ This he repeated, and added, ‘ Get you gone home, I 
say again, and immediately repair to your chapel, and elect the 
Bishop of Oxford, or else you must expect to feel the weight of my 
hand.’ The fellows went immediately to their chapel, and being 
asked by the senior fellow whether they would elect the Bishop of 
Oxford their president, they all answered in their turn, that it bemg 
contrary to their statutes, and to the positive oath which they had 
taken, they did not apprehend it was in their power.. It appears 
from Anthony Wood's account of this visit, deat W. Penn, who 
attended the king to Oxford, went afterwards to Magdalen College; 
and although he at first hoped to persuade: the fellows to comply 
with the king’s wishes, yet when he heard the statement of their 


case, he was satisfied that they could not comply without a breach 


of their oaths.” | 

_ Shortly after the fellows of Magdalen received a citation to 
appear at Magdalen College, before certam lords commission- 
ers appointed specially to visit the college. These were Cart- 
wright, emt f of Chester, Sir R. Wright, chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, and Sir T. Jenner, baron of the exchequer. 


We shall give part of the conversation which passed at their 
visit, as being replete with characteristic features of the king 
and his government. 

.__“ Bishop to Dr. Hough. Whatis the reason you aet as president, 
since the election was declared void and null by the lords commis- 
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sioners sitting at Whiitehall, in June last, and the fellows stand out 
in contempt of the king’s mandate?—Dr. Hough. My lord, both 
myself and the fellows have taken oaths so strong and binding, 
that we cannot depart from them, without offering the greatest 
violence to our consciences. It was according to the statutes of the 
college that they made choice of a president, and therefore they 
were not capable of proeeeding otherwise; and as to myself, I have 
been condemned at Whitehall, and turned out of my property with- 
out giving me a hearing, or so much ds a citation to. appeaf. 
St iahop. But how say you, doctor; do you now submit to, our vi~ 
sitation: | 
_ “ Dr, Hough answered im his own name and that of the greater 
part of the fellows, ‘ That they submitted to it as far as was con 
sistent with the laws of the land and the statutes of the college, and 
“ The statutes being sent for and read, and found to be very strict 
and close to the purpose, the bishop said, ‘ Dr. Hough, do you ima- 
gine that a private statute can contradict our commission, and that 
it is not in our power to alter any of your statutes?’ pintiig 
. “ Dr. Hough. My lord, thus far I acknowledge your, power 
reaches: you may. alter statutes: im respect of persons who come 
after, which, when altered or made; are proposed to them before 
they swear to the observance of them; butmot in respect of us, who 
have sworn. to keep them as they are already made, without the 
least addition or diminution; for sure Ivam; that:no power under 
Heaven can free ne:from the obligation I have taken. 
» © The bishop said, that the king had dispensed with the statutes, 
ee tlie president if he thought they came there to act against 
. “ Drs Hough. My lord, it would net become me to say so; but 
I will be plain with your lordships. I find: that your commission 
gives you authority: to change and alter the statutes, and make new 
ones as you think fit. Now, my lords, we have taken an oath not 
only to rve_ these: statutes (laying his hand upon the book ), but 
to admit of no new ones or alterations in them. This must be the 
tule of my behaviour; I must admit of no alteration from them, 
and, by the grace of God, I never will. Being asked why he did 
not read mass then, as there was a statute for mass; Dr. Hough re- 
plied, ‘ My lord; the matter of this statute is unlawful; besides the 
statute is taken away by.the law of the land. Besides, my lord, that 
statute having been abolished by the law of the land, it could never 
have affected nie; for as long as the saying mass is malum in se, 
and in my conscience 1 knew the aati it to be unlawful, that 
obligation ceases, and I am in ne sort of duty bound by it.’ ate 
- “Chief Justice. In the king’s mandamus is implied an inhibition 
with respect.to. all others, and a dispensation of private statutes, 
“Dr. Hough. That is past my understanding, my lords; nop 
ar tlie foundation-of ‘tlie céllege has there been an instance’ of 
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'» @ Bishop. Will you deliver up the keys to the use of that person 
whom the king has appointed president, as the statutes require? 
' Dr. Hough. As the statutes require, my lord? 
Bishop. Yes, as the statutes require. 
. “ Dr. Hough, My lord, I will immediately do it, if that appear. 
’ Bishop. . Turn then to the statutes, where he promises to sub- 
mit quietly, if he shall be expelled, either for his own fault, or other 
_ “Dr. Hough. My lord, this statute doth not concern me, if I 
be not expelled for any cause committed by me. 

** Bishop. Vel ob aliam causam? 

“Dr. Hough, Thea to speak the truth, my lord, here is ne 
eause at all. | 
' « The keys of the college were then demanded. | 

“ Dr. Hough. We never deliver up the keys even to the Bishop 
ef Winchester, and we own no greater visitorial power. He has the 
king’s authority: ’tis by virtue of a royal charter that we live toge- 
ther, and enjoy the benefits of this place: this empowered the 
founder to give us a rule, and obliges us by oath to live suitably to 
it. But your lordship knows it has been controverted whether the 
king can visit a private > or not. But, my lord, 1 humbly beg 
of your lordship that I may have leave to ask one question. Your 
lordship is pleased to demand of me to give up my keys and lodg- 
ings ; does your lordship own my right? For if not, what is it your 
lordship would have me give up : 

‘Bishop. No; we look upon you as an intruder. bs 

“Dr. Hough. If I am an intruder, the Bishop of Winton has 
made me one, and | thank God for it. My lord, the time we have 
been allowed to prepare ourselves for this appearance has been very 
short,—but one day between that and the citation. We are men 
ignorant in the laws, myself in particular. I have endeavoured to 
give your lordship a plain and satisfactory reply to such questions as 
you have been pleased to put to me. It is very probable that 
through ignorance and inadvertency I may have exposed myself 
unwarily; if so, I beseech your lordship, let no advantages be taken 
of it. My intention has been all along to express myself with all 
imaginable duty to his majesty, and respect to your lordships. If I 
have done otherwise, I beseech pas lordships’ candour, and a fa- 
vourable interpretation of what I have said, that nothing may be 
taken amiss where all was dutifully intended. And now, my lords, I 
have thus far appeared before you as judges. 1 now address you as 
men of honour in the last degree, as i always have been and always 
will be, as far as conscience permits me, to the last moment of my 
life. And if I am dispossessed here, I hope your lordships will in- 
tercede that I may no longer lie under his majesty’s displeasure, or 
be frowned upon by my prince, which is the greatest affliction that 
ean befal me in this world. 

** Upon this the president was ordered to withdraw, and after a 
little time he and the fellows were called in again. Then the bishop 
repeated the question, 
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* Bishop. Dr. Hough, will you deliver up the keys and give pos 

ae of the lodgings to the person the king has appointed presi- 
ent 

‘“‘ This being repeated a second and third time, and Dr. Hough 
having answered, that he had neither heard nor seen any reasons to 
induce him to it, the king’s proctor stood up and accused him of 
contumacy; when the bishop admonished him in these words, three 
times: ‘ Dr, Hough, I admonish you to depart peaceably out of the 
lodgings, and to act no longer as president, or pretended president, 
of this college.’ This being done, the commissioners struck his 
name out of the books of the college, and admonished the fellows, 
and others of the society, no longer to submit to his authority. 
Having adjourned till the afternoon, the president came again into 
the court, and having desired to speak a few words, they all took of 
their hats, and gave him leave; whereupdm he said, ‘ My lords, you 
were pleased this morning to deprive me of my place of president of 
this cles I do hereby protest against all your proceedings, and 
against all that you have done, or hereafter shall do, in prejudice. 
of me and my right, as illegal, unjust, and null; and therefore I ap- 
peal to my sovereign lord the king, in his courts of justice.’” . 


By this firm and manly conduct of Dr. Hough and his col- 
leagues, the king and his friend and coadjutor William Penn 
(whose activity in the cause reads a sort of lesson to our con- 
temporaries, which we shall presently recall. to their minds), 
were defeated in their attempt to force a Roman Catholic pre- 
sident upon the college, and at length quitted Oxford re infecta. 

We cannot but be struck with this choice by James II. of 
William Penn the quaker, as an instrument to forward his de- 
signs against the established church in favour of popery., Who 
can help comparing it with the partnership entered into at a 
late catholic meeting in Ireland, between its members and a 
modern quaker of celebrity? The fact proves, that it is not a 
new thing for popery and quakerism, however discordant in their 
principles, to become friends in a confederacy against the esta- 
blished church. | | 

The scene of which we have just read an account is the 
more creditable to Dr. Hough, as the whole tenor of his |sub- 
sequent life exhibited a continued proof, that his firm stand 
against arbitrary power in no wise originated in a turbulent 
spirit, or factious motives. ‘The happy times which succeeded 
the revolution were little fruitful in acts calculated to call forth 
conscientious resistance to ecclesiastical oppression, and the good 
bishop consequently confined himself to the quiet discharge of 
his pastoral duties, and to a charitable and paternal interest in 
the welfare of his friends. In 1690 he became bishop of Ox- 
ford, and successively filled the sees of Lichfield and Coventry, 
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and of Worcester, where he remained 26 years, having lived to 
the advanced age of 92. He retained complete possession of 
his faculties to the last, and what was still more valuable, seems 
to have been free from that peevishness and querulousness of 
temper which are among the moral infirmities of age. In short, 
he appears to have possessed the happy art of growing old with 
a good grace. The source from which this serenity flowed 
will appear from the perusal of his letters and otlier writings, 
which we recommend to the attention of our readers, who are 
yet to acquire a taste for the beauty of regulated affections, 


gentle habits, and polished humanity. 


The following specimens are given by Mr. Wilmot of the 
bishop’s pleasantry, good humour, and benevolence. 
@ yo cle aif, curate of a neighbourin rish, takin 
his of ‘him ay, and making bows, 

inst, and threw down on the floor, a favourite barometer of the 
bishop’s: the young man was frightened and extremely concerned ; 
but the good old prelate, with all the complacency possible, said to 
him, ‘ Don’t be uneasy, sir; I have observed this glass almost daily for 
upwards of seventy years, but I never saw it so low before.’ ” 
_ The other is as follows: He always keep 1000/. in the house 
for unexpected occurrences, perhaps to pay funeral expenses or 
legacies. One day the collectors of one of the noble societies 
in this country came to him to apply for his contribution: the 
bishop told his steward to give them 5007. The steward made 
signs to his master, intimating that he did not know where to 
so large a sum. He replied, “ You are right, Harrison; [ 

have not given enough: give the gentleman 1000/.—you will 
find it in such a place :” with which the old steward, though un- 
willingly, was forced to comply. ot 
The Bishop of Worcester’s chief correspondent was Lady 
Kaye, widow of Sir Arthur Kaye, of Woodsome, in Yorkshire, 
‘and great grandmother to the late Earl of Dartmouth. She 
was daughter to Lady Marow, whose funeral sermon the bishop 
ye in St. James's church in 1714. 'Phis’ lady appears to 

ve been.a most exemplary person, and as far as a judgment can 
be formed by the evidence given by Mr. Wilmot, to her may be 
ascribed the singular glory of having literally earned the. fame 


bestowed upon her in a Jong and laudatory epitaph *. 


_ Fhe bishop also corresponded with aaother daughter of Lad 
Marow’s, Mrs. Knightly." In’ of to tier, 


= = 


© Lady Marow’s epitaph is to be found in St, James’s church, and is transcribed 
_in the work before us, p. 80, 
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is a short passage upon the advantages of epistolary intercourse 
with friends, which pleased us much from its new and original 
turn. 
“Good sense in manuscript is what we may dwell upon with 
pleasure: we can oblige the author to repeat, over and over again, 
those thoughts and expressions we are so much taken with, and 
every time find out new beauties in them, with this great advantage, 
that modesty is not provoked on one side, nor does satiety rise on 
the other. For this reason, I have often thought it no small happi- 
ness to have friends at a distance, who are so as to think of us, 
and so kind as to let us know it; and I really believe it would prove 
to our loss, if we could see each other so often as we desire it.” =~ 


We have no doubt but one half at least of our readers will 
approve highly of the bishop’s i of domestic management 
contained in the following extract from a letter to Mrs. Knightly. 


“‘ I congratulate Lady Delves on her good fortune, and I think I 
may ned Sir Thomas too, for I hear he is much pleased, and that 
the lady carries herself with a decent complaisance, which cannot 
chuse but be engaging, to one who was not used to it in his former 
wife’stime. She governed, so ought this to do; but her good sense 
will prevent her from letting the world, or even himself, discern it : 
‘it is the true art of maintaining a comfortable correspondence in a 
family; and it was the saying of the Archbishop Dolben, that every 
good husband willingly gave. up the government to his wife, but 
_every prudent wife, kept the seeret.to herself.” . 


A short letter from the bishop to Mrs. Knightly, after the 
death of her son, aged 20, is so well deserving of attention, that 
-we shall insert it. 


May Ist, 1782. 
‘* Your last letter makes me sensible that prudence and 


good understanding: are isla to the greatest trials, and that an 
even temper, which calmly bears,.and does not pg struggle 
‘under. adversity, overcomes !23 slowly, indeed, and by leisurely 
grees, but this makes. the conquest more effectual. The reason is 
obvious, for then a man’s conduct is such as the almighty Governor 
of the world expects it.to be, who would have the sufferer know, that 
he is under his hand, and ought humbly, nay, thankfully to sabmit, 
but does not forbid him the use of all ptoper endeavours to lighten 
the weight; so far from such severity, that he sends the blessed 
Spirit to influence and assist him, whereby he is enabled to consider 
of his present state with true judgment, to make useful reflections 
upon it, and proceed to resolutions, which he may promise himself 
‘he shall soon have power to accomplish. This is that stre of 
mind, which philosophy vainly boasts she has at her disposal, but 
never could bestow it upon any of her votaries; for human nature 
has it not. The great Author of nature reserves it in his own 
hand, a gift only to those who seek it worthily, and none but the 
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sincere Christian can obtain it. I am confident, Madam, you havé 
felt this by experience, and found that when a course of reasoning 
has made but little progress towards it, an humble prayer has 
brought. it down from above. Lit this, therefore, be your chief 
resort, your constant refuge, and be assured it will never fail you.: 
«* Mr. Palmer of Ladbrook is now at Hartlebury, and tells me it is 
not long since he saw you in very good health, which is a blessing 
I pray God you may long enjoy, not only for your own sake, but for 
the sake of one who, well disposed as he is, will daily improve by 
our example and instruction; on whom duty and a tender regard 
for all you do and say will make a deeper impression than the most 
solemn lectures and discourses from an indifferent person. As I 
take myself to have more than a common interest in him, I cannot 
but express an equal concern, that he may in all respects make such 
a figure as you may look upon with comfort se pleasure, 
“ Madam, &c.”? 


We shall conclude our extracts by presenting to our readers 
part of a charge delivered by the bishop to his clergy, when in 
the eighty-first year of his age. He is treating of the obstacles 
which exist in the human mind to the reception of the truth. 


“ They are many, but I will instance only in three: 1st, self-con- 
ceit; odiy, prejudice; and Sdly, prepossession, The first in the opi- 
nion of 6 wise man, was invincible. He no where vouchsafes his 
advice to it, concluding it would be thrown away, and gives a very 
good reason; for ‘ seest thou,’ says he, ‘ a man wise in his own con- 
«eit? there is more hope jof a fool than of him.’ Accordingly 
wherever such a one comes in his way, his severest reproofs are sure 
to fall heavy, but not in a manner as if he expected amendment.. A 
fool may, by proper treatment, in some degree become tractable : 
he is not absolutely. incapable of. being influenced by hopes and 
fears; as far as his small knowledge and apprehension goes, he will 
obey those on whom he depends: but the self-conceited man is en- 
tirely unmanageable, full of sufficiency, and not to be wrought upon. 
If you disapprove his conduct, he smiles, and pities your judgment. 
He is very sure he is not in the wrong, and therefore is incapable of 
being set right. He is, in short, impenetrable to good advice ; and 
Se om such a temper as this we must not turn aside. The hus- 
‘bandman must scatter his seed on rocks, on stony ground, and even 
in the highways: it may be trodden under foot, or not take root; 
‘but he has not been sparing either of that or his pains; and if the 
product does not answer, the fault is not his. What Solomon 

thought impossible, is extremely feasible to one who is greater and 
wiser than he; who can, when he pleases, even by means of our en- 
deavours (poor as they may be) make the opinionated sinner 

* ashamed of his follies, and, which is more sick, of himself. 
“The second ill quality which I mentioned to stand often in our 
“way is prejudice, sometimes against the doctrine, sometimes against 
the preacher, and in either case we shall not easily remove it: For 
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our reprehension be turned upon a favourite vice, or you set 

ose that interferes with it, he must be a man of more than a 
dinary candour who will hear with patience and impartiality. Al} 
who are not thoroughpaced and hardened sinners find out ways 
to reconcile their principles to their practice, till they come to 
easy in their own minds, and to Jook upon those things as very toler» 
able wherein they indulge themselves. Let these alone, and you 
shall say what you please, without contradiction ; but such and such 
doctrines are not to be digested; they bear too hard, and do not 
make, as they think, reasonable allowances ; and if you will not fore 
bear to insist upon them, you provoke their spleen. ‘ Is there not,’ 
says Jehosaphat, ‘a prophet of the Lord, besides these that stand 
before us, of whom we may enquire?’ ‘ Yes,’ says Ahab, ‘ but I hate 
him,’ ‘Why so?’ ‘ Because he does not prophecy good concerning 
me.” A covetous man is as ready as an y to applaud the 
—— upon the subject of frugality, if he will but leave his 

earers to adjust the measures of it. But if he takes upon him to 
define the virtue, and expose the sordid vice it may degenerate into, 
he thwarts the man’s inclination, and loses his esteem. On the other 
hand, a luxurious man is so far from being shocked, when you tell 
of the blessings that attend a liberal hand, that he fancies himself 
well entitled to them. He does not with the miser keep all to hime 
self, but calls his neighbours and friends to share in his plenty. But 
when you come to shew in what degree and in what manner hospi- 
tality must be exercised to make it commendable; when you talk of 
limits and restrictions, of proper objects and justifiable ends, you 
spoil all, and his complacency forsakes him. 


Thus it is obvious we might make ourselves acceptable enough, 

by ‘ prophesying only smooth things;’ but the direct contrary is our 
duty, and will be, tll the world comes into a better state. Some- 

~ times the instruction is ill entertained, because not delivered grace- 
fully and with a becoming air. The preacher’s figure, or his mien, 
or his elocution does not please, and then the substance of what he says 
shall be little regarded. A foolish prejudice, and justly to be de- 
spised ; but yet we find the great St. Paul laboured under it. The 
Corinthians could not but confess that his letters were weighty and 
powerful: the strength of reason and the truth of his doctrine were 
undeniable; but his bodily presence, it seems, was weak in their 
eyes, and the manner of expressing himself not tuneable to their 
ears. He did not appear great and awful, like one who ought to be 
revered; he spoke very good sense, that they allowed him, but he 
set it off poorly; and these oe considerations, added to their vi- 
cious dispositions, made them bold to demur to his authority. 


«« The third, and of all others the most obstinate enemy we have 
to encounter is prepossession ; for it sticks at nothing. Where edu- 
cation and interest have settled falsehood, neither shame nor re- 
morse can touch it. How imperiously and how impudently does it 
maintain the ground! Dressed out in the most specious colours 
that can be invented, she insults the plainness and simplicity of 
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pets og mew her innate strength, and knowing she will at last 
prevai ‘calls in the succours ofa furious , a zeal that ad- 
mits of all arts, and refuses no means conducing to its end; a zeal 
that makes use of the most barbarous cruelty, under pretence of 
nature, and breaks faith with men for the glory ofGod. An honest, 
well-meaning stranger may be apt to say, this is a heavy charge, 
can it possibly be made out? - We will allow a stranger in christen- 
dom to doubt; for human nature cannot think it easily credible. 
But you, my brethren, who are exercised in the defence of truth, are 
able to convince him; you who are not ignorant with what weapons 
she is attacked, and how treacherously she is assaulted. Many of 

ou have had experience, and are able to testify, that ‘ if the Lord 
himself had not been on our side, when men rose up against us, they’ 
(the great and most insolent assertors of falsehood) ‘ had swallowed 
us up quick, when their wrath was kindled against us.’ ” 


_ There is a curious and interesting fac simile of a letter, writ- 
ten by this amiable prelate a few months before his death, when 
in his ninety-second year. Its style is excellent, and we cannot 
ea * wishing that the hand-writing of our beaux and belles were 
as legible as that of the good bishop at his advanced age: for 
this letter we must refer our readers to the book. 

We have thus given a short account of this pleasing work. 
At exhibits a specimen of that combination of public spirit with 
private urbanity, of vigour in the great with suavity in the little 
concerns of life, which softens admiration into affection, and 
mellows the hero into the friend and companion. ‘The general 
execution of the book by Mr. Wilmot is such as we might na- 
sau expect from the literary leisure of a gentleman aud a 
scholar. 
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Art. XV. A Refutation of Calvinism ; in which, the Doctrines 
of Original Sin, Grace, Regeneration, Justification, and 
Universal Redemption are explained, and the peculiar Tenets 
maintained by Calvin upon those Points are proved to be cons 
trary to Scripture, to the Writings wy, the ancient Fathers of 
the Christian Church, and to the Public Formularies 4 the 
Church of England. By George Tomline, D. D. F. R. S. 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and Dean of St. Paul’s. London, 
1811. Cadell and Davies. 


Wiuewn England and Scotland were as yet separate kingdoms, 
a narrow tract on the boundary of the two realms, denominated 
the debatable land, was the scene of the most bitter hostility, 
the object of the most vehement contention. ‘Though this un- 
fortunate stripe of territory along the Sark and the ‘Tweed had 
been so frequently ravaged and pee/ed by alternate inroads from 
the north and from the south, that the fee-simple of the soil was 
scarcely worth the expence of a single predatory excursion, it 
was there that the rival nations were constantly wasting the 
courage, and lavishing the blood, by which the power of France 
might have been broken. Even wheu treaties had suspended 


public war, well might the litigated confines deplore their lot, . 


as 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell. ’ 


Garrison frowned upon garrison, camp lowered against camp 
on the border. Insult and mvasion, fire and sword, still charac- 
terized this region of discord and devastation. 

It is with religious associations as¢it is with empires. The 
jarring parties in matters of faith are often observed to be ex- 
ercising their strength, expending their zeal, and we fear it may 
_ be added, indulging their resentment, not mainly, nor with the 
firmest pertinacity in exertions against their common enemies, 
uor in efforts to fortify themselves in those positions which the 
combatants ought respectively to consider as the most essential 
to the interests of piety and holiness; but in contests about 
some debatable corner, which, though not without its value, 
cannot reasonably be deemed of higher than secondary import 
ance. In the days of Elizabeth, and of her immediate succes+ 
sors, it was the cross in baptism, or the surplice, or the episco- 
pal vesture, or the station of the communion table, which called 
forth into action the energies of religious party. At present 
the dehatable corner is Calvinism. If we attend to a charge 
delivered at a visitation, it is against tenets regarded as 
calvinistic, that we expect the maximum of vigour to-be dis- 
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played. On other topics advice is gently intimated ; on Calvin 
7 ism the thunders roll. If we open a visitation sermon, it 1s the 
tremendous poison of Calvinism which rouses the voice of alarm 
and abhorrence. It is on the luckless Calvinist, real or sup- 
posed, that the young theologian fleshes his maiden steel. It 1s 
for his gallantry against this selected adversary, that he exults 
' by anticipation in the dreams of self complacency, and receives 
almost before he has struck a blow, the gratulatory acclamations 
of his brethren. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We know that it is at all 
times the indispensable duty of Christians, earnestly to contend 
for the faith which was once delivered to the saints: (Jude 3.) 
to maintain publicly and privately the truth as it is in Jesus, 
(Ephes. 4. 21.) not only in its general form, but in every one of 
its discriminating features. We are not of the opinion of those 
who pronounce that mmor errors in religion are of trifling con- 
sequence, provided that the great fundamentals are held. We 
judge, that error in doctrine is naturally followed by serious 
* effects in practice, and that error of every description is to be 
combated with assiduity and zeal, proportioned to its magnitude, 
and to the mischief of its tendencies. ) 
Our complaint is not that Calvinism is combated, but that it 
is often combated ignorantly and unfairly; that the opinions 
and proceedings of modern Calvinists are in part misconceived ; 
that truths of the first moment, truths essentially belonging to 
the gospel and the church of England, truths in which Calvinists 
and anti-calvinists agree, are occasionally hunted down as dog- 
mas of Geneva; that men do not generally discern, that the 
existing evils of lukewarmness and indifference as to religion, 
are far, very far more prevalent and more pernicious than the 
existing evils of Calvinism——We now proceed to the bishop’s 
work. 
_ An inquiry into the import of those passages in the Old 
— and in the New Testament, on which the calvinistic sys- 
- tem is rested; a detailed statement of the sentiments of all the 
_ ancient fathers, from the apostolic age down to Theodoret, 
a é who flourished A. D. 423; a series of quotations from the writ- 
_ ings of Calvin; and an exposition of the tenets of the esta- 
-— blished church, as developed in our public formularies; these 
| combined form the groundwork on which the bishop avowedly 
builds his superstructure. ‘To these previous recommendatory 
| circumstances is to be added the name of the author; a prelate 
- highly respectable in character, understanding, and attainments ; 
_ followed by the mathematical reputation that he deservedly 
| acquired at the University of Cambridge; and sincerely desirous, 
| as we are satisfied, actively to watch over his diocese, and 
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according to his views of the tenor of scriptural doetrine, and 
of the nature of scriptural holiness, to lead forward his clergy, 
and through the medium of the clergy, the flocks committed to 
them, in soundness of faith, and in excellence of conduct. 

We have repeatedly heard the observation made, and we think 
with justice, by persons each differing from the other in senti- 
ments concerning the work before us, that the bishop ought 
graphically to have delineated in the outset the enemy with 
whom he intended to engage in battle: that ih professing to re- 
fate Calvinism, it behoved him at once to put the public in 
possession of the tenets which he designed to refute. But this 
is but one instance, among many which might be named, of 
what appears to us to be the characteristic defect of the bishop’s 
work; we mean great want of clearness ia his lordship’s views, 
and of unity in his plan and the execution of it. That the 
tenets of Calvinism, as existing among us, are frequently mis- 
conceived, partly as to their nature, and partly as to their prac- 
tical results; and misconceived by persons from whom a de- 
scription more accurate might reasonably be expected, we 
have already intimated. We.shall therefore endeavour to fur- 
nish a general view of those tenets; and at the same time shall 
add some observations, which, as we trust, may have their use in 
clearing the subject, and im assisting our readers to form a just 
judgment on the Bishop of Lincoln's book. It is our purpose 


to investigate in an intelligible and simple mauner the several 


topics to which we shall advert; and carefully to shun the thorny 
intricacies, and the bewildering twilight of metaphysics. 

- Of the system of Calvin, the following passages which we 
give from his institutes, in the words of the bishop’s translation 
(p. 538, &c.), may be regarded as contaiing the sum. 


‘«‘ Predestination we call the eternal decree of God, by which He 
has determined with Himself, what He willed to be done concern- 
ing every man. For all men are not created in an equal condition 
(pen conditione): but eternal life is preordained to some, eternal 

ation to others. Therefore as every one was formed for the 
one or the other end, so we say that he was predestinated either te 
life or death.” Inst. lib. 3. cap. 21. sect. 5. 

‘‘ We assert that this counsel, with respect to the elect, was 
founded in his gratuitous mercy, without any regard to humaa 
worth: but that the approach to life is precluded to those whom he 
assigns to damnation, by His just indeed and irreprehensible, but 
incomprehensible judgment.” Ib, sect. 7. ) 

‘“‘ Therefore, if we cannot assign a reason why He (God), thinks 
his own worthy of mercy, except because it so peoiee Him; 
neither shall we have any other ground for His reprobating others, 
except His will.” Ib. cap. 22. sect. 7. 7 
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* Since the disposition of all things is in the hand of God; since’ 
the power of salvation and of death resides in Him: He so ordains 
by Fis counsel and His will, that some among men should be. 
born devoted to certain death from the womb, to glorify His name 
by their destruction.” Ib. cap. 23. sect. 6. 

“I confess that it (the decree of reprobation), is indeed a hor-. 
rible decree, (decretum quidem horribile* fateor). No one, how- 
ever, will be able to say, but that God foreknew what would be the 
end of man before he formed him. And he therefore foreknew it, 
because he had so ordained by his own decree,” Ib, sect. 7. 

«« Therefore it is a false dogma, and contrary to the word of God, 
ae that God so either chooses or reprobates as he foresees, that every 
haa one will be worthy or unworthy of his grace.” Rom.9. 11. 

_ “« [acknowledge that this is my doctrine, that Adam fell not by 
., the mere permission of God, but also by his secret counsel, and 

a that by his fall he drew all his posterity to eternal destruction.” 

De Occ. Dei Provid. p. 735. 


j " | ** I confess that I wrote that the fall of Adam was not accidental, 
if but ordained by the secret decree of God.” Ib. p. 736. 
_ To the supreme predestinating decree of the most high, as 


announced in the preceding quotations, Calvin cousistently 


ft ascribes the conduct of individuals. “ Holiness, innocence, 
it ‘and whatever virtue there is in men, is the fruit of election.” 

Ephes. 1. 4. 
| “ Behold, He (God) directs his voice to them, (the reprobate ) 


but it is, that they may become more deaf: he lights up a light, but 
it is that they may be made more blind: he proposes a doctrine, but 
it is that they may become more stupid by it: he applies a remedy, 
i but it is that they may not be healed.’’ Inst. lib. 3. cap. 24. sect, 
i 13. That the reprobate do not obey the word of God, when ex- 
t lained to them, will be rightly imputed to the wickedness and ma- 
Ticiounate of their own hearts, provided it be at the same time add- 
ed, that they are therefore addicted to this wickedness, because they 
i are raised up by the just but unscrutable judgment of God, to il- 
a lustrate his glory by their damnation,’’ 1b, sect, 14. 


Those followers of Calvin who agree with him in ascribin 
ot not only the fate of individuals after the fall, but the fall itself 
it to the predeterminating counsel of God, are called supralapsa- 
rian Calvinists. 

From the full .measare, however, of this tremendous fiat, 
numbers of predestinarians have shrunk appalled. . They have 
therefore undertaken to establish the substance of their Calvin- 
ism on another basis. ‘They diselaimn all retrospect beyond the 
creation, except to the everlasting covenant of redemption. 


* We are of opinion that the word “* borribile” ought rather to be trausiated 
* awfal,” than “ horrible,” which implies something of guilt, 
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They commence with the state of man immediately after the 
fall. Considering Adam as appointed the federal head of the 
whole race of mdividuals, who to the end of time were to descend 
from him; cousidering him as thus having their eternal weal 
and woe committed to him, and suspended on his own obedience 
or disobedience to the command of his Maker respecting the 
tree of knowledge; considering him as in his federal capacity, 
having by transgression forfeited for all his posterity the divine 
favour, and the inheritance of heaven, and subjected them uni- 
versally to the condemnation of hell; they describe the Deity as 
having thought fit, in the antecedent contemplation of the trans- 
gression and of its consequences, from eternity to select in his 
divine purpose certain individuals from the entire number of 
the condemned species, and to ordain them by free grace to in- 
defeasible salvation through the future sacrifice of his incarnate 
Son, while the reprobated mass was consigned to everlasting pu- 
nishment. Occasionally they will illustrate their views of the 
divine determination, by the hypothetic case of a sovereign visit- 
ing a prison crowded with criminals under a deserved sentence 
of death, for the purpose of magnifying his mercy by gratuitous- 
ly bestowing pardon on particular persons selected, not through 
any distinction of comparative inferiority in guilt, but merely « 
according to his own will, of the grounds of which he owes no 
account to any man; aud at the same time of exalting his jus- 
tice, by abandoning all the rest to the severity of the law. | 
- Thus the Supreme Being is by them represented as having 
from eternity chosen, not from any regard to foreseen faith and 
good works, but simply by his sovereign pleasure, certain indi- . 
viduals out of a world prospectively lying before him under total 
damnation; and, as having given them to.Christ by an everlast- 
ing covenant of particular grace; and prédestinated them to sure. 
and immortal bliss. Those who maintain Calvinism according 
to this explanation of its doctrines are denominated sublapsarian 
Calvinists. And to this description, it is understood that in the 
present day the generality of English Calvinists belong. 

There is yet a third class of Calvinists, The persons in ques- 
tion are termed Baxterians, from the truly pious and able, though 
fallible Baxter, whose opinions on the subject before us they 
adopt. He contended for predestination as to some, but dis- 
claimed reprobation as to any. He affirmed that the Deity had 
from the beginning ordained, by his sovereign will, particular 
individuals to salvation; but that to all who were not thus elect- 
ed to life eternal, he really and fully vouchsafes the capacity of 
attaining, through the universal Redeemer, an inheritance in 
heaven. 
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According to each of these views of Calvinism, it is manifest, 
that the doctrine of predestination necessarily involves within 
itself the sanctification and the final perseverance of the elect. 
If the elect are preordained to be saved, and if without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord, the elect will necessarily be sancti- 
fied. Again; if the elect are preordained to be saved, of ne- 
cessity they will persevere to the end; that is to say, when once 
sanctified, they will either remain stedfast in a righteous course, 
or, if they depart from it, will assuredly be brought back to it 
by divine grace before they die. If a Calvinist object to the 
preceding expression “ of necessity,” and contend that the will 
of the elect is to close with the means of sanctification and of 
perseverance; it may suffice to reply, that their will cannot but 
of necessity close with those means; otherwise the predestination 
of God might fail of its accomplishment. As little force will 
be found, on discussion, in other metaphysical explications, and 
distinctions without a difference, which are not seldom advanced 
to repel anti-calvinistic arguments. Predestination is a firm and 
mdissoluble chain, the first link of which commences in the 
eternal election of the favoured individual; and the last termin- 
ates in his establishment in glory at the day of judgement. The 
decree of God must stand; the elect must be saved. It is 
decreed from everlasting that the elect shall be called to the 
knowledge of religion; they shall listen to the call; that they shall 
be justified; that they shall be sanctified; that they shail per- 
sevefe unto the end; that they shall be glorified for ever. Ac- 
cording to the tenets also of Calvinists, (such persons only as 
agree with Baxter excepted), it must equally be manifest that 
the links of the chain of reprobation cannot be broken. The 
decree of God must stand; the reprobate must be lost. They 

* shall not be called to the knowledge of religion, or shall not 
listen to the call; they shall not be justified; they shail not be 
sanctified; they shall not escape the final destruction to which 
they are ordained. | 

From the doctrine, however, of reprobation, with its difficul- 
ties and its horrors, modern Calvinists, who disclaim the views of 
Baxter, are frequently seen labouring to disentangle themselves 
and their system. Some weuld dispose of the doctrine by a 
change of name. “ Our doctrine,” they say, “ is not reproba- 
tion, but preterition. We do not affirm that those who are not 
of the elect are reprobated, we only aver that they are 
over in the dispensation of grace.” Passed over! What! when a 
‘man is lying under a sentence of damnation, and is pur 

over in the dispensation of grace by which alone he 
could be delivered; is not he thus consigned necessarily and in- 
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evitably to damnation? Is not he as plainly consigned, pur- 
posely and necessarily and inevitably to damnation, as he could 
be were even a special decree to go forth for his perdition? Is 
common sense to be blinded by a phrase? Let Calvi himself 
return the answer. Quos Deus preterit, reprobat. “ Those 
whom God passes over, he reprobates.” Insut, lib, 3, cap, 28. 
sect. L. | 

Others again speak thus, “ Predestination we hold; of re- 
probation we say nothing.” But does your silence alter the 
tact? ‘The question is not whether you are willing to admit that 
you believe the doctrine ; but whether you do believe it. Is it or 
is it not a component part of your system? Do you believe it, 
or do you disbelieve it? If you believe it, how 1s it that you 
shrink from confessing that which you consider as revealed in 
the word of God? If you disbelieve it, why hesitate to declare 
your disbelief? and on what principle, if you are not Baxterians, 
do you disjoim reprobation from predestination? 

“ We are no Baxterians,” replies a third set; “ we believe 
that God bestows his saving grace only on the elect, whom he 
predestinated from eternity to salvation: and we believe that no 
person on whom that grace is not bestowed can be saved, still 
we do not believe in reprobation.” On this distinction we will 
observe presently. But first let us be informed on what grounds 
you would establish it. ‘“ We believe,” it is answered, “ in pre- 
destmation, because we see that doctrine unequivocally an- 
- nounced in the scriptures. But reprobation we do not per- 
ceive to be asserted there ; consequently we do not feel ourselves 
bound to receive it among the articles of our faith.” 

Hear then in the first place Calvin himself, “ Many, indeed, 
as if they wished to repel odium from God, so acknowledge 
election that they deny that any one is reprobated; but too ig- 
norantly and childishly: since election itself would not. stand 
unless opposed to reprobation.” Inst. lib. 3. cap. 23. sect. 1. 
In the next place, is reprobation in the sense meant by Calvin- 
ists to be perceived in the scriptures? Be it assumed for the sake 
of fairly meeting your reasoning, that your doctrine of predes- 
tination is asserted there. How. is it possible on your own. ad- 
mission, on your own principles, to separate it from repro- 
bation?. If conformably to your statement, the scriptures un- 
equivocally affirm that saving grace is vouchsafed exclusively to 
the predestinated; do not the scriptures thus affirm by impli- 
cation, as unequivocally as they could have affirmed by express 
words, that all who are not predestinated are reprobated? If the 
‘scriptures had affirmed that no individual should be sayed unless — 
he should be born in Europe, would not they thus have repro- 
bated every person born in any of the other quarters of the 
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globe? Would not the natives of Asia, Africa, and America, 
have been excluded from salvation as decisively as if they had 
been specifically named? If there be such a thing as reasoning 
applicable to religion, is not this conclusion inevitable and inex- 
pugnable? If you deny this conclusion, on what ground do you 
tall upon us to admit any conclusion whatever respecting any 
religious truth? Again, a Calvinist pressed by the weight of 
anti calvinistic arguments, will sometimes endeavour to render 
his system more tenable by stating his own doctrine to be a 
qualified predestination.. A qualified predestination is to our 
apprehension a direct contradiction. An event is predestinated, 
or it is not predestinated. It is left contingent, or it is not left 
contingent—there is no medium between predestination and 
non-predestination—between contingency and non-contingency. 
If a person affirms predestmation, we understand him. If he 
denies it, we understand him. I[f-he declares himself in doubt, 
whether predestination be the scriptural doctrine or not, we 
understand him. But when he speaks of a qualified predes- 
tination, we do not understand him: and we think—and it its 
without any arrogant or disrespectful meaning that we would 
state our persuasion—that he does not understand himself. An- 
other softening explanation, which is very general among modern 
‘Calvinists who are not Baxterians, and is advanced by them, we 
doubt not with perfect sincerity, must not be left without notice. 
‘They allege that every man may be saved, if he will; that it is 
‘not a natural impossibility, but a .moral impossibility, which 
‘prevents a man from obtaining salvation: that if he will turn 
unto God he shall be accepted through that Redeemer, who hy 
his death gave a ransom sufficient for all, and who invites all to 
¥ take advantage of that ransom. What is the difference between 
q a natural and a moral impossibility? Is not the moral: nature, 
_ | with which fallen man is born, the important, the distinguishing, 
4 the characteristic part of his nature? And what is the meaning of 
‘the assertion, that every man may be saved if he will, when on 
q the calvinistic doctrine none but the predestinate ever can will? 
a: ‘Can a man will to turn unto God, except he have the grace.of 
- God? No, Can he have that grace but by the divine purpose? 
_ No. Is not that grace on the calvinistic hypothesis before us, 
- limited by the divine purpose to the predestmated? Exclusively. 
_ ‘Is it not then idle, is not it more than‘idle to declare of a person 
=. not of the number of the predestinated that he may be saved if 
&g he will; when by the divine purpose he is precluded from the. 
_ grace by which alone he could be enabled to-will? What would 
| ‘be our opinion of similar reasoning, if we were to hear it 
2 ployed on any other subject? ti a 
- It is thus that we have thoughtit requisite to shew what in our 
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estimation the calvinistic system, under its various modifications 
and expositions, really and essentially involves. We have now 
to perform a different duty, a duty strongly impressed upon us 
by the perusal of the bishop’s work, that of vindicating the Cal- 
vinists against some misconceptions and misrepresentations with 
which they are not unfrequently assailed by their opponents. 

And lest, in this age of misconstruction, our own sentiments 
should, in consequence of this act of justice, be doubted; we 
must premise, if after the preceding remarks it can indeed be 
needful to premise, that we are certainly not Calvinists. 

In the first place, eager anti-calvinists speak and write, as 
though calvimistic clergymen were continually preaching and 
teaching Calvinism. ‘The reverse «is the general fact. That 
some individuals among them bring forward their own tenets 
sedulously, a::4 press them pertinaciously, is notto be denied. But 
among the calvinistic ministers within the establishment, we be- 
lieve the number of such persons to be small. The generality 
of the calvinistic clergy in the English church but seldom bri 
forward their peculiarities from the pulpit; and produce them 
only in select cases to individuals in private. While they regard 
their own system not only as accurately scriptural, but as highly 
conducive to their personal consolation, and to their growth in 
grace, they regard it also as strong meat wholly unfit for babes ; 
and are so aware of its liability to be perverted to the et 
couragement of evil, that they deem circumspection and 
‘ment requisite, In order to decide when it may be th 
advantage to the hearer. And in their frequent declarations, 
that every man may be saved if he will seek salvation, and that 
no man is shut out from the kingdom of heaven unless he ex- 
clude himself, (topics on which we have already offered some re- 
marks), they hold such language as, however consistent it as- 
suredly is in their own estimation with their doctrinal tenets, 
would naturally give, in the ears of common auditors, an anti- 
calvinistic character to their discoursés. 

In the next place, from the arguments of anti-calvinists, it 
-might not seldom be supposed that the Calvinist maintains that 
particular mdividuals are intuitively known by themselves, and 
distinctly by others, to be of the number of the predestinated ; 
and, perhaps, even that all Calvinists are of that number, Such 
suppositions are altogether groundless. Whatever may have been 
the meaning of the 6th article rejected at Lambeth, the Cal- 
vinist affirms, that although God knows his own. elect, no 
person has any foundation for being deemed, either by himself 
or by others, to be one of the elect, except so ‘far and so long as 
he possesses the evidence of a holy life. 


_. In the third place, anti-calyinists often speak aud write of ails 
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redestinarian opponents, as of men who depreciate moral ob- 
igation, and the importance of good works: nay rather, as of 
men who either must deny the necessity of christian virtue, or be 
totally inconsistent with the radical principles of their system. 
“ Why,” it is demanded, “ is the Calvinist either to inculcate or 
to practise piety or morality? What can his efforts, or the efforts 
of any man avail im matters of salvation? What remains for any 
man to do, but to sit as tranquil as he may, until death shall dis- 
miss him for eternity to his predestinated and inevitable con- 
dition?” Such controversialists ought to beg with enquiring, 
4q whether the Calvinist may not perhaps be practically incon- 
_ sistent with his system? They ought to remember, that it may be 

| entirely fair to charge upon a system certain consequences as 
following from it by logical induction, and at the same time 
wholly unfair to charge an individual, who maintains the system, 
if with holdmg those consequences. He may disavow those con- 
f Sequences, whether consistently or inconsistently, yet with sin- 


7 cerity. We see not ourselves how the calvinistic system, asa 
-_ tem, can logically escape from the consequences with which 
| anti-calvinists, as we have stated, charge it. For if it be 
_ answered, according to the customary reply, that God has de- 
a creed the means, no less than the end; that he has preordain- 
a ed alike the holiness and the salvation of the elect; then is ho- 
q liness a component part of the chain of predestination. But if 

you assure a ‘Turk, who believes the precise moment of his death 


a to have been unalterably fixed from eternity, that in consequence 
| of that belief when he goes into battle, he uniformly offers his 
ag \ naked bosom passively to the sword of the enemy, while that 
_ ‘Turk is conscious that he has invariably fortified himself with an 


-iron breast plate, and has defended his life in every conflict with 
the most watchful and vigorous exertion; will your peremptory 
7 induction of consequences have any effect upon his conviction ? 
4 -Will it alter facts? Will it promote your character for under- 
standing, or your credit for equity as a disputant? 
Let us now advance to the actual proceedings of the Calvin- 
q ists. We admit, for we know, that among the dregs of the cal- 
q vinistic body, there are instances of the most detestable antino- 
¢ mianism. But the dregs are not the body, whether in the church 
ai of England or out of it. And of calvinistic ministers, considered 
| collectively, and without a larger proportion of exceptions than is 
usually to be allowed in general descriptions of any class of men, 
we believe, and we do not speak without some experience and 
observation, that they are earnest, sincerely earnest, in pressing 
_the indispensable obligation of every moral duty. They see the 
scriptures replete every part with exhortations to piety, to ho- 
Jiness, to every good word and work, They see the scriptures 
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authoritatively commanding every minister of the gospel, if he 
would-be saved, habitually to teach these duties; and every man, 
if he would be saved, habitually to practise them. Hence, 
scarcely perhaps enquiring as to theoretic consistency, perhaps 
even acknowledging theoretic inconsistency, they faithfully exert 
themselves in preaching christian virtue, and in exemplifying it 
by their personal conduct: and we are able to produce, accord- 
ing to their aggregate number, many eminently active and 
useful pastors, many burning and shining lights of the church of 
God. 

In the fourth place, it is sometimes affirmed, that Calvinists 
cannot be true members of the established church. That none 
but Calvinists are true churchmen, is a proposition which we 
have also sometimes known to be asserted, or strongly implied 
by Calvinists; and it is one which we deem to display the stamp 
of ignorance, or of bigotry. That the reverse of the proposition 
exhibits traces of the same stamp, we equally believe. But a 
more fit opportunity for giving our reasons for this belief will 
occur, during our examination of the work of the Bishop of 
Lincola. 

In the chapter on original sin, free will, and the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, which stands first in the book, (and thus occu- 
pies a place, which, in our opinion, the materials now com 
ing the seventh should have possessed in conjunction with addi- 
tional and explanatory statements,) his lordship argues, that 
human nature, though greatly corrupted and depraved in conse- 
quence of the fall, was not divested by that event of all tenden- 
cies to holiness, and that free will was left to all men. To 
establish the truth of these doctrines, he advances a variety of 
passages from the Scriptures: and to prove them to be tenets 
of our church, he subjoms extracts from its public formularies. 

The opposite doctrines he denominates calvimistic. We could 
have wished to have seen more of discrimination than we find 
in this position, ‘The denial of free will is a calvinistic tenet. 
But the denial that any inherent tendency to holiness belongs 
to human nature in its present state, antecedently to the opera- 
tion of divine e upon the heart, is so far from being a pe- 
culiarity of Calvinism, that it is as strongly maintained by large 
numbers of strenuous anti-calvinists, who deem themselves com- 
pletely warranted by our church in its homilies and forms, and 
inevitably compelled, by the emphatical and reiterated language 
of sacred writ, to believe, that 7m our flesh, in our unameliorated 
nature, diwelleth no good thing, Rom. 7. xviii.—The difference 
between them and the Calvinist is, as to the extent, not of the 
evil, but of the remedy. They hold, that divine grace to coun- 
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teract the evil is fully bestowed, not merely on the elect, but on 
every man. When the bishop alleges individual cases, as that 
“ Enoch walks with God,” that “ Noah was a just man,” that 
“ Job was perfect and upright,” (p. 5), that “ some acts of 
mercy, justice, and self-denial are recorded in profane history,” 
(p.Q), it is plain, that neither Calvinist nor anti-calvinist will be 
moved, as to his sentiments concerning human nature. Each 
will ascribe the effect, not to origmal tendencies of nature, but 
wholly to grace given in Christ. But the universal call addressed 
in scripture to every man, satisfies us, that every man is truly 
and morally rendered capable of obeying it. We cannot accord 
with the bishop in his applications of some of the texts which he 
adduces ; and we think, that the interpretation of Matt. ix. 13. 
which he combats (p. 11, 12.), that the word “ righteous,” 
there means, “ those who consider themselves righteous,” 
(an interpretation which he erroneously treats as calvinistic,) is 
supported by the context. But we cordially agree with him, 
at 

“God gives to every man, through the means of his grace, a 
power to perform the conditions of the Gospel—a power, the effi- 

of which depends upon the exertion of the human will. To 
deny this power to any individual, would be inconsistent with the 
attributes of God; to make this power irresistible, would destroy 
the frec-agency of man.” (P. 64). 

The following passage 1s also very deserving of atten- 

«‘ In what manner, or in what proportion, if I may so say, God 
and man co-operate, I am utterly unable to explain or discover. 
But this is no more a reason for my disbelief of this co-operation, 
than my inability to comprehend the union of the divine and human 
natures in Christ is a reason for my disbelieving, that Christ was both 
God and man: Modum quidem concursus gratie divine cum hu- 
mana voluntate exacte definire, ac dicere, quid sola prestet gratia, 
quid cum et sub gratia liberum agat arbitrium, non exigue difficul- 
tatis res est. Imo hoc ipsum inter et évefryvises ras 
non immerito fortassis a viris doctis ac piis reponitur, Sed modum 
rei utcunque ignoremus, res ipsa certe firmiter credendaest. Even 
Augustine himself seems to admit, that the exercise of free-will is 
not irreconcileable with the operation of divine grace, although in 
discussing these subjects it is difficult to maintain the one without 
denying the other: Si non est Dei gratia, quomodo salvat mundum ? 
Et si non est liberum arbitrium, quomodo judicat mundum? Quia 
ista queestio, ubi de arbitrio voluntatis et Dei gratia disputatur, ita 
est ad discernendum difficilis,.ut quando defenditur liberum arbi- 
trium, negari Dei gratia videatur ; quando autem asseritur Dei gratia, 
liberum arbitrium putetur auferri. That man possesses free-will, 
and that God by his spirit influences this free-will, without destroy- 
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ing it, is indisputably true ; but how this is effected is to us an inex- 
plicable mystery.” (P. 35). 

Upon the subject of the operation of the Holy Spirit, the 
bishop says, “ i only maintain, that the operations of the Holy 
Spirit cannot be discerned from the operations of our own 
minds ;” and he adds, “ let those who thiik differently point out 
the authority in Scripture, or in our public formularies, for 
saying, that a man may feel the influence of the Holy Ghost, so 
as to distinguish what sentiment, what intention, what inclina- 
tion, or what resolution is owing to that influence.” (P. 75.) Now 
the perception of this influence is chiefly a matter of experience. 
His lordship may never have discerned it in himself, but we 
think we may confidently appeal to many other sincere Christ- 
ians, whether they do not, in most actions of their lives, distinet- 
ly perceive two opposite principles within them, perpetually at 
war with each other, and prompting contrary “ sentiments, in- 
tentions, inclinations, and resolutions.”—The one principle indo- 
lent, self-indulging, irritable, inconsiderate towards others, indif- 
ferent towards spiritual things.—The other, active, benevolent, 
placable, forgetful of self, and full of the love of God. ‘These, 
we apprehend, may, without either superstition or enthusiasm, 
be pronounced, upon the authority of the Bible itself, to be 
nature and grace. 

These opposite and contending principles seem te answer 
nearly to the description given by St. James, of the wisdom, 
not from above, and that from above. ‘The former, “ earthly, 
sensual, devilish,” the latter, “ pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to be 
entreated, full of good fruits, without partiality, without hypo- 
crisy.” (James, iii, 15. and 17. vide also Rom. vn.) We must con- 
fess, that we think the bishop's doctrine upon the operation of 
the Holy Spirit a lowering one, calculated to mislead the inex- 
perienced, to make them satisfied with their low attainments in 
religion, and to prevent their seeking further measures of 
grace. 

In the 2d chapter, the bishop proceeds to treat of regenera- 
tion, a term which he states to be 


‘“‘ Frequently used by modern Calvinists, when speaking of their 
favourite tenets of instantaneous conversion and indefectible 
grace,” 


On this statement we would observe, that indefectible grace 
is a tenet truly calvinistic: but that mstantaneous conversion, 
though it may be a favourite idea with some Calvinists, is no part 
oi Calvinism: and is a persuasion, at least as prevalent among 
the followers of Wesley, who are well known to be universally 
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and radically hostile to Calvinism.—A similar remark may be 
made respecting the “ experiences,” (p. 74.) which the bishop 
seems to identify with Calvinism. 

After the production of sundry passages from the New Tes- 
tament, the learned prelate thus delivers his opinion concerning 
regeneration. 


«« The word regeneration therefore is in Scripture solely and ex- 
rete applied to the one immediate effect of baptism once adini- 
nistered, and is never used as synonimous to the repentance or re- 
formation of a Christian, or to express any operation of the Holy 
Ghost upon the human mind subsequent to baptism.”’ (P, 86.) 


“ There cannot be a second baptism, or a second regenera- 


~ tion.” (P. 85.) “ We shall find this word used exactly in the 


same manner in “ our liturgy, articles, and homilies.” (P. 87.) 
After various quotations from these documents, he adds, 


“« Hence it appears, that neither Scripture, nor the writings of our 
church, authorize us to call upon those who have been baptized, 
whether in their infancy, or at a mature age, to regenerate them- 
selves, or to expect regeneration through the workings of the Holy 
Ghost. It is highly proper to exhort them to repent and to reform, 
to preserve or to repair that regenerate state which the spirit once 
gave them; to remind them, as St. Paul reminded his converts, that 
‘they were buried with Christ by baptism into death, and that like 
as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so they also should walk in newness of life.’ But this is very 
different from teaching them to wait for a second regeneration—a 
sudden conversion—a sensible operation of the Holy Spirit effect- 
ing a total and instantaneous change in their hearts and disposi- 
tions.” (P. 92). 


The bishop, we cannot but say, ought to have been much 
better informed, or much more considerate, than to have repre- 
sented persons, who, whether rightly or wrongly, preach regene- 
ration to baptized Christians, as generally meaning, “a sudden 
conversion, @ sensible operation of the Holy Spirit, effecting a 
total and instantaneous change in their hearts and dispositions.” 
We believe, that such preachers among the calvinistic clergy in 
the establishment would be a phenomenon. With respect to 
the real question, whether the term regeneration be, or be not 
the word, which accurately describes the doctrine to be preached 
to adults in our church ; we should have passed it over slightly. 
But as we apprehend, that actual doctrine is at issue between 
the two parties, and that untenable ground is commonly occupied 
by each party; we shall add some tew words on the subject. 

In disagreement then more or less from sundry pious men, 
Calvinists, and anti-calvinists (for with the bishop, to deem -the 
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point calvinistic, is to misconceive it), and in concurrence thus 
far with the tenets of the work before us, we contend as follows: 
In the first place, we think that the term regeneration is em- 
ployed m Scripture, to designate christian baptism. In the 
New ‘Testament the word occurs twice, and only twice. Its 
meaning in Matt. ix. 28. is doubtful; and is greatly dependent 
on the collocation of a comma. In Tit. iii. 5. it seems plainly 
to be baptism. ‘The verse appears to be parallel to John, iii. 5. 
The washing of regeneration, answers, to being born of water : 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost, to being born of the spirit. 
Qdly. We believe the term to have been used by the fathers, to 
denote baptism. The bishop adduces imstances; as from 
Ireneeus (Refutation, p. $01.), one of which, perhaps, speaks 
conclusively in behalf of infant baptism; from Clement of 
Alexandria (p. $11.), from Cyprian (p. 340.), from Gregory of 
Nazianzum (p. 374.), and quotes Wall’s History of Infant Bap- 
tism, sect. 6. as aflirming, that 


‘«‘ The Christians did in all ancient times continue the use of this 
name for baptism ; so as that they never use the word regenerate or 
born again, but that they mean or denote by it baptism.” (P. 87.) 


3dly. We acknowledge, that sanctifying grace is bestowed at 
baptism. The very circumstance that baptism is a sacramental 
ordinance of Christ; the analogy of baptism with circumcision ; 
the words, and the conduct of our Lord respecting young chil- 
dren; not to dwell on the language cited by [reneus, nor on 
that of any other of the fathers, unite in leading us to this judg- 
ment. We deem, that if an infant, born of heathen parents, 
(we purposely keep clear of all privileges ascribed, 1 Cor, vii. 
14. to the child of a christian father or mother,) were baptized, 
and were immediately afterwards to die, it would die sanctified, 
entitled to the covenanted mercies of redemption, meet to be 
partaker of the inheritance of the saints in light. 4thly. We 
are clear that these are the doctrines of our church. In the 
service for the public baptism of infants, the minister prays that 
the child “ may be washed and sanctified with the Holy Ghost, 
may receive remission of his sins by spiritual regeneration,” 
and pronounces him when baptized, to be “ now regenerate,” 
and returns thanks to God, that it hath pleased Him “ to rege- 
nerate this infant with the Holy Spirit.”——Other accordant 
sages are specified by the bishop (p. 89, 92.) from the book of 
Common Prayer, and from the homilies. 

So far we admit, so far we contend, on the one hand. But 
on the other, the indisputable fact stares us in the face, that mul- 
titudes of baptized and professed Christians are daily proving 
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themselves by their principles and conduct to be the slaves of 
sin, absorbed in iniquity, enemies to the grace of God, similar in 
heart and in life to the unbaptized heathen. When the inspir- 
ed records divide all mankind, when they divide all professed 
Christians between two classes, the children of God, and the 
children of the devil (A John, ii. 7, 10.); if persons baptized 
in their infancy continue in adult life, unchaste, or thieves, or. 
covetous, or drunkards, or revilers, or extortioners ; is the mini- 
ster of the gospel to proclaim to them— But ye, having beeu 
baptized, are washed, but ye are sanctified ; but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our God 
(1 Cor. vi. 9, 11. )? Is he to announce to them from the pul- 
pit, and in his private instructions, that, in their actual state, 
they have put off the old man with his deeds ; that they are born 
again of the spirit ; that they are children of God ; that they are 
new creatures in Christ Jesus? We argue not for the word 
regeneration; we are not anxious about words, but about things. 
Even Dr. Paley, in his posthumous sermons, which, while they 
advance so much more nearly than his former publications to 
the genuine doctrine of Scripture, do not in every point come 
up to it ; ; States, that to one part of our congregations conversion 
must be preached. And if we are rightly informed, that a pre- 
late has said concerning Dr. Paley, that, had he lived half a year 
longer, he would have become a methodist ; we should not be sur- 
prised if the saying was the consequence of that statement, 

When persons, such as have been described, and others livin 

in other ways ina state of habitual alienation from God, abound 
in Our congregations ; when the number of the true servants of 
our Redeemer may often, perhaps, bear but a small proportion 
to the whole audience ; is the preacher merely to admonish bis 
hearers to repent and reform? Is he not to warn them, is he not 
most solicitously to press upon them, that the seed of divine 
grace implanted in them at their baptism may have been through 
subsequent wickedness smothered or taken away; that the spark 
of spiritual life, then kindled in their bosoms, may thus have 
been quenched: that they may now be in the same state of heart 
asanunbaptized heathen : thatif they are practically proving them- 
selves to be the children of the devil, theyare in that state of heart, 
and their baptism profits them nothing ? Is not he frequently 
and strenuously to exhort every individual to search, whether 
such be the case with himself: whether his heart bear the image 
of corrupt nature, or of sanctifymg grace? And while he ani- 
mates beforehand to persevering earnestnes, in faith and in good 
works, those whom the result of humble and devout examina- 
tion shall authorise to hope that their keart is decidedly 
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changed from its natural state, that they have in reality put on 
the new man, which, after God, is created in righteousness and 
true holiness ;—is not he under the most solemn obligation, previ- 
ously to declare to those who shail be found of a directly oppo- 
site character, that the total and momentous change, without 
which no man shall enter into the kingdom of God, call it rege- 
neration, or being born again of the spirit, call it conversion, 
call it being renewed (made anew) in the spirit of the mind, call 
it being a new creature in Christ Jesus, call it by whatever 
scriptural designation or description you may prefer, is still to 
take place in them? 

The third chapter is allotted to justification, faith, and good 
works. A dead and a living faith are thus discriminated, p. 103. 


“ The faith, which a man may possess, and yet be ‘nothing,’ is 
a bare belief of the truth of the Gospel, without any love or grati- 
tude to God for the blessings it conveys, or any practical regard to 
the duties it enjoins, The faith, which is the means of salvation, 
is that belief of the truth of the Gospel, which produces obedience 
to its precepts, and is accompanied by a firm reliance upon the 
merits of Christ.”” (P. 103.) 


Respecting justification, the bishop states that the “ merito- 
rious cause of justification is exclusively the blood of our Re- 
deemer ;” that the “ mean” or “ condition” of being admitted 
into a justified state is faith; that no human works can possess 
any merit in themselvess before God, but that good works are 
indispensable to salvation. | 

From these positions, it might perhaps be inferred, that the 
bishop assents to the doctrine of justification by faith ony, 
in its ordmary and true acceptation: that is to say, that he 
maintains that faith, as the only mean by which an interest can 
be at any time gained by any man in the meritorious cause of 
justification, alone justifies at all times; and that, so far as Jus- 
tificatiou is concerned, the office of good works, fruits, and 
evidences of faith, which are indispensable to salvation, is to 
prove that the faith of the individual is not a barren conviction 
of the intellect, but is the living faith which worketh by love, the 
influential faith by which with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness. 

Such an inference, however, would be materially erroneous. 
The bishop is not contented with maintaiving, as in truth he 
does maintain, scripturally and energetically, that without habi- 
tual holiness no man shall be saved; that the faith which does 
not produce good works, is a useless and dead faith. He dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly ascribes a justifying efficacy to works. 
His doctrine is briefly this. As it is by faith that a man 1s 
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proces at his baptism in a justified state; so it is by works that 
e 1s thenceforward continued in it. Thus he represents faith 
and works as two co-ordinate and successive means of justifica- 
tion. ‘This view of the subject will be disclaimed not merely 
by Calvinists, but by anti-calvinists: and will not be found, as 
we are firmly persuaded, to have the sanction of our church, or 
of the scriptures. 

It has been, we presume, either oue of the sources, or one of 
the consequences (we know not which branch of the alternative 
to prefer), of the bishop’s inaccurate sentiments concerning justi- 
fication, that he regards Saint Paul, whenever the apostle con- 
tends, and in whatever language, t that we are justitied by faith 
without the deeds of the law, as universally meaning to exclude 
from the office of justifying only the ceremonial works of the 
Mosaic law. If there be any unfounded positions in theology, 
the defence of which is singularly hopeless; we think that this 

sition, however it may be the fashionable divinity of the day, 
is one of them. . It will be sufficient to produce three or four 
proofs from among those which might be advanced. In the 
first place, when St. Paul says (Gal. i. 10, 11, 12.—and see also 
Rom. x. 5.), As many as are of the works ¢ of the law are 
under the curse; for it is written, Cursed is every one that con- 
tinueth not in all things which are written in the Book of the 
Law to do them: But that no man is justified by the law in 
the sight of God it is evident; for, the just shall live by faith; 
and the law is not of faith; but the man that doeth them shall 
live by them: if you maintain that it is only of the ceremonial 
law that the apostle speaks, you must impute to his argument 
this extravagant absurdity, that the man who should punctually 
do the works of the ceremonial law would obtain life by them, 
utterly regardless as he might be of every one of the demands 
of the moral law. Nay you must impute to the apostle that 
extravagant absurdity in the face of this fact; namely, that the 
curse which the apostle quotes in the receding passage, Is the 
conclusion and the summing up of a long catalogue of curses 
denounced (Deut. xxvii. 13—26.), on a series of specified trans- 
gressions, every one of which transgressions is a breach of the 
moral law, and of the moral law only. In the next place, St. 
Paul represents the justification of Abraham by faith only 
(Rom. iv.), as the pattern of the justification of all belisvere. 
and he studiously guards us against the supposition, that the 
works which he excludes from any share in the justification of 
the patriarch, are merely ceremonial works, by observing that 
the faith which was reckoned unto Abraham : for righteousness, 
was so reckoned not when he was in circumcision, but in uncir- 
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eumcision ; and that he received the sign of circumcision, a seal 
of the righteousness of the faith which he had, yet being uncir- 
cumcised, ‘Thirdly, the apostle when asserting justification by 
fe without the deeds of the law (Rom. iii.), avowedly compre- 

ends in his reasoning the Gentiles, who had never been sub- 
jected to any part of the ceremonial law; and pronounces that, 
as to justification, there is no difference between them and the 
Jews. Fourthly, St. Paul, as it were to cut off the very pos- 
sibility of mistake, produces a specific instance to identify the 
law of which he is treating. What is the instance? a precept 
of the moral law: Thou shalt not covet. Rom. vii. 7. 

If there be a doubt in the mind of any man, whether the 
doctrine of our church on this point, be that of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, or the reverse ; it may be removed, by referring to the 
authoritative homily concerning justification, (the homily to 
which the 11th of the 39 articles directs us), as quoted by the 
bishop himself, p. 150. “ This is that justification of righte- 
ousness which St. Paul speaketh of, when he saith, No man 
is justified by the works of the law, but freely by faith in Jesus 
Christ.—This saying, that we be justified by faith only, freely 
and without works, is spoken, for to take away clearly all merit 
of our works.” By “ our works” the homily necessarily means 
works of the moral law; it could not intend works of the cere- 
monial law, which had never pertained to us, and had at that 
time been abolished 1500 years. 

The expression “ our own good works” speedily occurs, and 
with a renewed reference to St. Paul; and the homily proceeds 
in the same train of argument. 

Unhappy as we deem the bishop to be in his reasoning 
throughout considerable portions of the present chapter, there is 
yet an intermixture of many useful observations, and he success- 
fully repels the calvinistic tenet, that justification once attained 
cannot be lost. In the latter part of the chapter he makes ve- 
hement and indiscriminate war on a class of men “ who,” as he 
states, “ invidiously arrogate to themselves the exclusive title of 
Evangelical Clergy,” p. 174. ‘They are the persons, as appears 
from certaim retrospective words, whom he had previously cha- 
racterised, p. 170, as “ the enthusiasts of the present day,” and 
concerning whom he intimated, that 


“ If these preachers do not in so many words tell their hearers, 
that their moral conduct will have no influence upon the sentence 
which will be pronounced upon them in the last day ; or if they do 
not entirely pass over in silence the great duties of morality, 


yet that 
“they dwell so much more earnestly and more frequently upon the 
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necessity andgmerit of faith, as to induce an opinion that good 
works are of little comparative importance.’ (P. 171.) 


In another place (p. 164) he represents them as making faith the 
constant subject of their discourses ; and p. 165, as preaching that 
a man “ has only to cherish faith in his mind, and he will be eter- 
nally happy,” &c. as not enjoining their hearers “to abstain from 
lying, drunkenness, theft, and fornication ;” and he further says of 
the corruption of manners which we ‘perfectly admit would 
follow from such preaching, “ whoever has lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of certain preachers, will testify that it has taken 
place.” Again, when he speaks, p. 182, of calvinistic ministers, 
‘ with all their zeal to support the doctrine of salvation through 
faith alone, and all their anxiety to depreciate the importance of 
moral virtue,” he designates the same persons. And having 
charged them, p. 176, as teachers who “ encourage vice and 
immorality among their followers ;” he adds in the following page, 

“I give them credit for zeal aad good intention, but I think the 
manner in which they perform the duties of their ministry, both pub- 
lic and private, injudicious and mischievous in the extreme; and the 
dangerous tendency of their tenets and practice cannot be exposed 
too frequently, or with too much earnestness.” 


Our opinion of the evangelical clergy (so denominated, as we 
trust, by other men, rather than by themselves) we have recently 
given, as well as the admirable effects which their exertions have 
upon the moral conduct of their flocks * (Nos. IL. p. 424. UIP. 
104.): and we see no reason for altering it. Whatever justice 
there may be, and we think that there appears to be much, im 
some of the censures which the bishop directs against Mr. Over: 
ton personally; we cannot hesitate to affirm, that the descri 
tion which the preceding extracts profess to give of the body of 
clergy in question merits any character rather than that of likeness 
to the original. Let men well informed and without prejudice 
decide for themselves upon this point. It is one of the errors 
into which the bishop has fallen respecting the clergy termed 
evangelical, that he regards them as a consolidated mass of Cal- 
vinists. ‘There are many anti-calvinists among them; and the 
number has been, and probably will contimue on the increase. 
It is now becoming the custom among the ignorant and the luke- 
warm, to style any clergyman, nay any layman, who appears 
more anxious than his neighbour on the subject of religion, a 
Calvinist. This term, in its general application as a stigma, is 
gradually stepping into the place of the term Methodist. But 
this is an ev it of small magnitude compared with the still more 
prevalent habit, a habit with which the Bishop of Lincoln is not 


® See also the article in this number on Dr. Butler's Sermon. 
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alittle infected; that of considering parts and very important 
parts of the common ground of genuine Christianity, as the pri- 
vate and exclusive territory of Calvin. If doctrines which Cal- 
vinists hold in union with anti-calvinists are to be thus denounced, 
we may live to hear the mspiration of the scriptures, and the 
being of a God, branded as tenets of Calvinism. Party in the 
church is altogether repugnant to our sentiments and our feel- 
ings. Of any evangelical party in the church we wish the ex- 
termination as cordially as the Bishop of Lincoln does. By what 
means do we wish it exterminated? By the entire concurrence 
of all the clergy in preaching in every respect according to the 
gospel. We are completely of the opinion of an archbishop 
eminent for nervous sense and for sobriety of mind—“ We have in 
fact lost many of our people to sectaries, by not preaching in a 
manner sufficiently evangelical, and shall neither recover them 
from the extravagancies to which they have run, nor keep more 
from going over to them, but by returning to the right way our- 
selves, and declaring all the counsel of God.”—Secker’s Charges, 
3d edit. p. 299. 

The bishop now at length approaches the citadel of his anta- 
gonists; his fourth chapter discusses universal redemption, elec- 
tion, and reprobation. ‘That redemption through Jesus Christ 
is offered universally, and that every man is enabled to attain it, 


the bishop forcibly shews from the Old ‘Testament and from the 
New. 


««¢ As by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation, even so by the righteousness of one, the free gift came 
upon all men to justification of life; for as by one man’s disobedi- 
ence many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall 
many be made righteous.’ The sin of Adam and the merits of 
Christ are here pronounced to be co-extensive; the words applied 
to both are precisely the same ; ‘ Judgment came upon all men,’ ‘ the 
free gift came upon all men’—‘ Many were made sinners,’ * Many 
were made righteous’—Whatever the words ‘ all men’ and § many’ 
signify, when applied to Adam, they must signify the same when ap- 
plied to Christ. It is admitted, that in the former case the whole hu- 
man race is meant; and consequently in the latter case the whole hu- 
man race is also meant. The force of the argument is destroyed, 
and the most acknowledged rules of language are violated, by so 
interpreting this passage, as to contend, that all men are liable to 

unishment on account of the sin of Adam, and that a few only are 
enabled to avoid that punishment through the death of Christ. Nay, 
we are even told, that ‘ where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound:’ but how can this be, if sin extends to all, and grace is con- 

fined to a part only of mankind?’ (P. 189.) 
“© ¢God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
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that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ In this and many other passages of the New Testa- 
ment, relating to the motive and design of Christ’s Advent, God’s 
love for the world is declared in general terms; and surely these 
texts are irreconcileable with the idea of God’s selecting out of 
mankind a certain number whom he ordained to save, and of his 
leaving the rest of mankind to perish everlastingly. How can God 
be said to love those to whoin he denies the means of salvation; 
whom he destines, by an irrevocable decree, to eternal misery? It 
might be said, that God loved the individuals whom he delivered 
from the sentence of punishment; but it seems impossible to say, 
that he loved those, to whom he would afford no assistance, and who 
he knew, from want of that assistance, must inevitably suffer all the 
horrors of guilt and the pain of eternal punishment.” (P. 195.) 


Surely the mode of interpretation by which Calvinists some- 
times endeavour to elude the force of the text, namely, by con- 


tending that the world which God so loved is the world of the 


elect, 1s below criticism ! 

It should be observed, that Calvinists frequently describe 
themselves as holding the doctrine of universal redemption. And 
it is true that, believing the scriptures, they asseut in some mea- 
sure satisfactorily to themselves to the scriptural declarations, 
that our Lord died for all men, and to other similar texts. But 
the sense in which the assent is given proves on examination to 
be either that all men may be saved, if they will (a sentiment 
which, as maintained by Calvinists, we have already discussed), 
or that the atonement of Christ was in value sufficient to be a 
ransom for the sins of all men ; or some other restricted meaning, 
radically different from the anti-calvinistic, and in our estima- 
tion, the genuine import of such passages. To hold those pas- 
sages in their genuine and universal import, is incompatible with 
the calvinistic tenets of election and predestination. If with- 
out any regard to foreseen faith and obedience, certain indivi- 
duals are exclusively pre-ordained to salvation; redemption can- 
not be universal. And we deceive ourselves in affirming it to 
be universal, while we join with it other tenets which of neces- 
it particular redemption. 

e bishop proceeds to evince from the Old Testament, and 
from the New, that the terms elect and predestinated are ap- 
plied in scripture only to collective bodies of men in outward 
covenant with God, and it might be added, if to an individual, 
to that person as being one of such a body, (see 2 John x. 13.) 
without implying any certainty of final salvation; and that the 
scriptural use of the word reprobate is totally free from the 
calvinistic signification. | 
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*« The election and predestination here spoken of relate to God’s 
eternal purpose to make known to the Ephesians the mystery of his 
will in the blessings of the gospel, and he calls them ¢ saints’ and 
‘ faithful,’ because of the firmness and constancy with which the 
hitherto held fast the profession of their faith; but still, instead of 
representing their salvation as certain, he earnestly exhorts them to 
‘ walk worthy of the vocation wherewith they were called;’ guards 
them against those deceits which bring down ‘ the wrath of God 
upon the children of disobedience ;’ and commands them ‘ to put on 
the whole armour of God, that they may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil:’ it was therefore possible for those, who were 
‘ saints,’ ‘faithful,’ ‘chosen,’ and ‘ predestinated,’ to walk unwor- 
thily, to incur the wrath of God by disobedience, and to yield to 
sintul temptations, and consequently to fail of salvation,’’ (P, 207.) 


Thus also when that apostle says of himself, 


“<¢T keep under my body, and bring it into subjection: lest that 
by any means when I have preached to others, I myself should be a 
cast-away,’ or reprobate, the word in the original being adxinos; he 
could not mean, lest he should be a person destined by God from 
all eternity to everlasting punishment. In the preceding verse he 
says, ‘I so run, not as uncertainly ;’ and upon other occasions he 
expresses a confident hope in his own salvation, founded in a cone 
sciousness of his exertions and sufferings ‘ for the gospel’s sake,’ and 
ef his sincere obedience to that religion, which ‘ he had preached 
to others.’ He was at the same time aware, that if he did not ‘ keep 
under his body, and bring it into subjection,’ if he did not resist 
the evil propensities of his nature, and walk worthy of his holy vo- 
cation, his employment as a minister of Christ and apostle of the 
Gentiles would not prevent his being ‘ rejected’ at the great day of 
final retribution. On the other hand, had he conceived himself to 
be one of the elect, he could not have admitted the possibility of his 


becoming a reprobate, in the calvinistic sense of those words.” 
(P. 291.) 


_ The exaniination is satisfactorily pursued through other texts, 
which, though not specifically naming election or reprobation, 
have been thought favourable to the calvinistic system. If in 
any point our private interpretation of any of these texts differ 
irom that of the bishop, it is still an interpretation equally dis- 
joined from Calvinism. 

- On the subject of the divine foreknowledge, and the freedom 
of the human will, the bishop justly observes, 


“ I do not attempt to explain, or pretend to understand, how the 
free-agency of man is reconcileable with the prescience of God, I 
cannot comprehend how those future contingencies, which depend 
upon the determination of the human will, should be so certainly 
and infallibly foreseen, as to be the objects of the sure word of pro- 
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phecy ; still, however, I believe both in the pregcience of God and 
free-agency of man, for the reasons already stated ; and I see in them 
no contradiction to each other, or to any acknowledged truth. Here 


is a just exercise of my faith, upon a subject which exceeds the limits 


ofmy understanding ; itisabove, but not contrary to, reason.”’ ( P.250.) 


Surely there is no room to doubt whether an omnipotent God 
can leave foreknown things contingent. That he does leave 
foreknown things contingent is manifest; for otherwise you re- 
present him as necessitating every sin that is committed. The 
mode in which the foreknowledge and the contingency are har- 
monized is undisclosed to us, and is of no concern to us. The 
fact that they are harmonized is sufficient. 

Towards the conclusion of the chapter, ample proof is given 
from the articles, offices, and homilies, that our church incul- 
cates the doctrme of universal redemption, and considers all 
Christians as the elect people of God, and capable of attaining 
salvation. With respect to the 17th article, we unwillingly feel 
ourselves compelled in one point to stop short of the bishop’s 
conclusion. We agree with him “ that the calvinistic doctrines 
of election and reprobation are not maintaimed in this article,” 
but we are not convinced, that “ they are disclaimed and con- 
demned in the strongest terms,’ p. 269. Neither the phrase- 
ology of the article, nor the history of the period when the ar- 
ticles were compiled, seems to bear out such a conviction. We. 
apprehend, that although Cranmer and some of his coadjutors 
were not Calvinists, calvinistic opinions were adopted by so 
many persons at that time, and were deemed of such moment by 
their adherents, that the framers of the articles did not judge it 
expedient either to pass over the subject in silence, or to weaken 
the national church, by excludin ‘rae it a large division of 
English protestants: but olin. B couched the article in broad 
and indefinite terms, in the hope that it might be fairly capable 
ef being understood by both parties, as not contradictory to their 
respective tenets, and thus might obtain the conscientious sub- 
scription of both. Hence we infer, that the church intended to 
leave its door open to the Calvinist; and we therefore allow that 
a Calvinist may be a true churchman. When we turn our eyes 
on Hopkins, on the judicious Hooker, on the many other splen- 
did luminaries of our church, who have been Calvinists, are we 
to reject and disclaim them? Can we think of such men, and in 
the bigoted fury of modern controversy (we deny any suppose- 
a ion to the Bishop of Lincoln) talk of the calvinistic 

esy 

The succeeding chapter, though highly creditable to the in- 
dustry of the learned prelate, and very powerful in its bearing on 
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his subject, does not easily admit of being abstracted. I¢ 
contains 220 pages of quotations from the fathers commencing 
with Ignatius, a contemporary with the apostles, and terminat- 
ing with Theodoret, who flourished about A. D. 428, forming a 
collective body of evidence adverse to the tenets of Calvinism; 
and elucidating the primeval opinion of the Christian church. 
Of such authentic testimony the cogency mainly results from 
the length and the continuity of the chain. Some few extracts 
would but state the sentiments of some few individuals. And 
the extent to which the review of the work before us is already 
carried, admonishes us to draw our observations to a close. 

In the sixth chapter the bishop strengthens his general argu- 
ment by shewing that some among the early heretics maintained 
opinions resembling tenets of Calvinism, and were on that ac- 
count censured by nearly contemporary fathers. . 

Although we think some of his evidence rather equivocal, yet 
as we do not conceive the object of this chapter to be of much 
importance, we forbear making any extracts from it, our article 
having already made a large demand upon the patience of our 
readers. 

The seventh chapter contains ample quotations from the 
writings of Calvin; from which we have produced sufficient ex- 
tracts in our preliminary statement of the calvinistic system, 
Those which we have not cited are im unison with the passages 
which we have laid before our readers. ‘The bishop subjoins 
the Lambeth articles proposed by Archbishop Whitgift and 
others, on the part of the calvinistic clergy, A. D. 1505, and 
speedily suppressed by the command of queen Elizabeth, and 
again rejected by James 1. at his accession, when they were 
ayain demanded in the conference at Hampton Court; and also 
adds the five articles decreed at the synod of Dort, which synod 
was a representative of all the ealvinistic churches of Europe, 
those of France excepted; and was attended by some divines 
from England. ‘The bishop desires, and with entire tranquilli- 
ty as to the result may desire his readers to judge, “ whether 
any thing like these doctrines be contained in the articles, litur- 
gy, or homilies, of our church.” (P. 560.) 

In a short concluding chapter, an historical sketch is given of 
the origin and the progress of the doctrines now termed calvin- 
istic. "The bishop, though he mentions traces of them among 
the Basilidians, Valentinians, and other early heretical sects, 
observes that, 


“ The peace of the church seems to have been very little dis- 
turbed -by any dissension upon these points during the first four 
centuries; and as a proof oft his, it may be observed, that there ie 
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nothing of a controversial spirit in the exposition the fathers have 
given of the texts in scripture, which have since been the subject of 
so much dispute.” (P. 573,) 


Augustine, in his controversy with the Pelagians, brought 
forward these doctrmes.. Of that father, the Bishop of Lincoln 
says, “ | know of no author ancient or modern, in whose works 
there are so many mconsistencies and contradictions.” (P. 575, 
note.) His predestinarian tenets gained no extensive influence, 
and little was heard of them until Goteschalc, in the nimth cen- 
tury, was scandalously persecuted for reviving them. They were 
in repute with the early schoolmen; and nearer to the time 
of the reformation were maintained by the Dominican and the 
Augustine monks against the Franciscan, and the Jesuits. A 
brief account of the growth of calvinistic opinions in our own 
church is added. Among some just observations tending to 
evince that calvinistic tenets are not taught im any of our public 
formularies, we lament to see the bishop again representing 
sudden conversions, instantaneous operations of the Holy Spirit, 
and the denial of the necessity of good works, as component 
parts of Calvinism. 

We would willingly hope that we have so conducted our 
examination, as to qualify our readers to form a rational judg- 
ment both respecting the bishop’s work, and respecting our own 
observations upon it. The book has deservedly attracted the 
attention of the public; and in our opinion, has sometimes been 
censured with little candour, and at other times has been loaded 
with very extravagant and undistinguishing praise. It contains 
an abundance of valuable matter, mixed with much error and 
want of discrimination, and we must fairly say, no slight infusion 
of prejudice. The gold is blended and incorporated with so 
large a proportion of alloy, that we should be deeply concerned 
to see the mass regarded as a material fit to constitute the cur- 
rent coin of religion among us. 


Art. XV. An Attempt. to estimate the Increase of the Num- 
ber of Poor during the Interval of 1733 and 1803; and to 
point out the Causes of tt: including some Observations on 
the Depreciation of the Currency. London, Murray. Edia- 
burgh, Blackw Dublin, Mahon. 1811. 8vo. pp. 113. 


Is stepping a little aside from the ordinary custom of our fra- 
ternity, to put our readers in possession of the opinions com 
tained in the last number of the British Review, on the principle 
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of population, we were well aware of the connection whieh it 


holds with the subject which we have now undertaken to discuss. 
Our expectation that the return of the census to parliament 
would be followed by some inquiry into the number and in- 
crease of the poor has not been deceived *. And as the mere 
numerical returns to any such inquiry would lead the judgment 
of persons not conversant with the practical tendency of the 
poor laws, or who have not deeply reflected on their principles, 
into very erroneous conclusions, both on the actual state of the 
peopie, and on the tendency of the laws themselves ;—we have 
not hesitated to secure the occasion offered by the pamphlet be- 
fore us, to lead the public mind into a view of the subject 
which has not yet, we believe, been extensively presented to its 
consideration. We must first, however, beg the indulgence of 
our readers for the following general remarks. 
We thik that it must be obvious to every man who has at- 
tentively studied, and reflected upon, the laws and constitution 
of Great Britain, that our ancestors have bequeathed to us a 
system of polity exclusively calculated for a country in a career 
of progressive prosperity, and of continual advancement in pub- 


‘lic happmess and c1vilization :—nay, that the system has been so 


providently constructed, or so fortuitously mixed together, that 
so long as we are faithful to its leading features, moral and poli- 
tical, we may feel an assurance little short of certainty, that this 
progressive course will continue. ‘This may be called by some 
a British prejudice—-a theoretic assumption of unenlightened 
partiality :—but if it be a prejudice or an illusion of theory, it 
is built on the semblance of solid fact more apparently real, 
than any that ever yet proved to be essentially void of substance. 


For we wiil veuture to assert, that in no country of which the 
‘page of history, or the researches of travellers, have reudered 
an account, has the impulse of voluntary and steady exertion 


descended so low in the scale of society; because every man in 


‘every condition of life is satisfied not only that the fruits of his 


industry will be sacredly preserved to him and his posterity, but 


‘that if he be actually moral in his conduct, and mdustrious to 


the extent of his means, the laws of his country have ordained 


‘that any deficiency in those means shall be made up to him from 


the superfluity of his fellow-citizens. 

‘Fhe interests of the higher orders are so intimately blended 
with those of the lower, through every gradation of society, 
without break or chasm, that the smallest disarrangement 
of any part is felt in the remotest extremities. And the 


* See Mr. Brougham’s potice in the House of Commons, 1812, 
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glorious result of this combination is, what no age or cotn- 
‘try ever before exhibited, the gratuitous assistance of the great 
‘body of enlightened and independent men in carrying on the 
Jegitimate operations of government, precisely in those remote 


‘branches to which no hired agent can effectually penetrate ; but 


the care of which, if neglected, can only be supplied by the 
‘ramifications of arbitrary power. What country can exhibit the 
minds of a free people brought into voluntary submission to great 
personal and pecuniary sacrifices, by the example and interme- 
diate agency of their natural protectors, whose feelings and in- 
terests are nearly identified with their own? And how many 
countries have thought it necessary to supply the defect of such 
‘an arrangement by exacting from an enslaved people forced 


‘contributions, through the agency of their natural oppressors, 


whose feelings and interests run in a directly opposite current: 

That our periodical elections, the substantial equality of our 
laws, and the freedom of parliamentary discussion, are the mam 
causes of this enviable distinction, we readily admit; but we are 
also convinced, that the bond of union between the higher and 
the lower orders provided by the poor laws should not be oves- 
‘fooked in the account, inasmuch as they place the gratuitous 
performance of the duties we have before detailed upon the solid 
and permanent basis of se/f-interest. Proprietors are placed in 
‘this dilemma—either they must prevent the distresses of the 
‘lower orders by attention to their moral and political condition, 
or they must incur the necessity of relieving those distresses 
when aggravated by neglect, at an increased expence to them- 
selves. We think that we are justified in ascribing this merit to 
the poor laws, by a comparative view of the condition of the 
people of England, and of another country where their nop- 
existence has gone far to neutralize many of the advantages 
of a free and representative system of government. In Ireland 
the peasantry has for many ages been generally neglected by 
their superiors, with perfect impunity; and we had occasion to 
‘show the lamentable result in an article in our 2d Number, on 
Mrs. Leadbeater’s Cottage Dialogues. But had the proprietors 
of Ireland felt conscious that all the ignorance, the vice, the idle- 
ness, and the misery which they have suffered to grow up among 
the unemployed population of that country, would have recoiled 
‘upon themselves in the shape of legal demand for redress and 
relief, they would necessarily have exercised a greater portion 
of personal superintendance, and the peasantry would only have 
inicreased their numbers in proportion.as their labour was re- 

~uired.in the pursuits of regular industry. 
_ We believe that it may be admitted as a.general axiom in the 
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‘politics of a free aud extensive country, that when once:a strong 
bond of reciprocal interest is established between the higher and 
dower orders of the community, the statesman’s task is half per- 
formed to his hand;—and that such a people, by their native 
energy and internal resources, will not only preserve the ite- 
grity of their own empire, but must, by the force of their insti- 
tutions, gradually triumph over their enemies. | 
In Scotland the feudal system prevented the introduction 
of a state of degeneracy, similar to that in’ lreland ;—and as 
poor laws have for a very long time subsisted in Scotland, poor’s 
rates have been regularly called into operation, in proportion as 
the feudal system has worn away, and commerce, manufactures, 
and tillage usurped the seats of baronial splendour, and en- 
croached upon the idle hospitality of the lords of the waste *. 
. An institution, which produces such phenomena in society, 
must necessarily rest on grounds of deep moral and political ex- 
pediency. It has been asserted by some, particularly by foreign 
writers, to be the millstone around the neck of England, which 
must at length engulf her with no tardy fate in 4 sea of ram; 
and we are willmg to admit that it is, in the spirit of our other 
institutions, calculated for a state of progressive prosperity, but 
that it may accelerate our downfall, should the circumstances of 


the country begin to decline. But to compensate this evil we © 


think it will appear, that, under Providence, so long as the seve- 
ral ranks of the people are true to themselves and to each other, 
such a state of declensiomis not within the scope of probability. 
And we have yet to learn, that a law or institution 1s objection- 
able, because it is inconsistent with a selfish neglect of duty in 
those for whose government it is intended. ) 
It isnot, therefore, to this class of objections to the poor laws 
that we now think it necessary to call the attention of our read- 
ers, They have been attacked by arguments that much more 
forcibly affect their moral and political expediency: they have 
been said to hold out a premium to idleness—to uggravate, 
instead of relieving, the miseries of the poor—to call forth a 
superabundant population, which they make an audacious pre- | 
tension of ability to support, only to plunge them into deeper 
‘misery—and, finally, that they have a direct and obvious ten- 
dency to multiply the objects of their pretended charity, aud 
thus to reduce the mass of the population into the state of 
paupers, dependent upon the public purse for their daily sub- 


* The subject of the poor and the poor laws of Scotland has been much misre- 
presented and misunderstood. We should be giad of an early opportunity to lay 
befarc the public some information which we posscss oa that interesting subject. 
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sistence, and to depress the national character below the level 


_of other countries. 


It might perhaps be sufficient to appeal to the evidence of 


- facts and daily experience against some of these assertions; but 
as controversial writers of a certain description have a very in- 


genious mode of explaining away general proofs, of however 
sturdy a nature they may be, we are willing to grapple a little 


-more closely with these objections. We are the more desirous 


of being indulged in this wish, as we are not without the hope of 


suggesting certain considerations on this most important and 


deeply interesting subject, which are intimately connected with 


the view of the principle of population laid before our readers 


-in the last number of the British Review. 7 
The pamphlet before us is the result of some research; and 
.though we are disposed to believe that it originated principally 
in a desire to add one additional argument to the unfortunate 
list which the advocates of the bullion report have with exem- 
-plary perseverance pressed against the general conviction of the 
public ; yet the author has certainly had sufficient regard to pro- 
priety to induce him to look with some attention into the autho- 
rities extant on the subject he professes to treat. Considering 
the lights hitherto let in upon it, he has in some instances treat- 
ed his question ably, in many others with considerable want of 
caution and correctness. ‘That the nominal amount of the sums 
collected under the poor laws has increased in proportion to 
the diminution m the value of moiey, 1s obvious to common 
sense. But this is no proof whatever, that the diminution in 
‘that value has been caused by an excessive issue of paper. It 
leaves the main argument of the bullion report exactly where it | 
found it; and we shall not therefore think it necessary to take 
any further notice of this the main object of the pamphlet, We 
shall occasionally refer to the other arguments in the course of 
this article, and shall now be content with briefly remarking, ih 
Jusufication of the author, that there is no subject of political eco- 
nomy more difficult than that which he has undertaken to handle. 
It involves not only the general principles of the science, but their 
practical application to the minds and mamers of a set of be- 
‘Ings, who are by no means to be known or understood by ana- 
logy with any other order of society. We shall not wonder, 
therefore, that the attempt to imvestigate it has so often failed, 
-when we reflect that few squires, or magistrates, are great adepts 
in the science of political economy; and still fewer political 
ceconomists, conversant with the labouring poor, with the in- 
terior of a cottage, or with the rules and regulations of a work- 
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But a reader of judgement, who views this subject as he ought, 
will always look upon theory with suspicion, whenever it ap- 
pears to contradict open and palpable fact. In truth, when 
considers the confined nature of the human intellect, and how 
incapable it is of fathoming the principles which determire the’ 
condition of mankind, and consequently of bringing abstract 
positions bear apon the real state of e 
moreover, how often princip Tt y promu as uni- 
vetsal by one set of ve, in the “of hu- 
man science, and the further developement of facts, been relin- 
quished as absurd, by their successors; nothing will appear 
more amusing than the magisterial tone of our moderh phildso- 
phers, and their peevish impatience of contradiction, ere Is 
something very captivating in paradox, and a writer, to sécate’ 
admiration, must take care to soar above ordinary comprehen- 
sion. Men are apt to suppose they have made great discoveries 
when they have learned to reason against receivéd opmion and 
ancient practice, and the prejudices supposed to be founded 
upon them. The dogmas of contradiction are the most difficult 
to be dislodged from our minds. These observations séeii 
particularly true in respect to the arguments agamst the poor- 

ws; those arguments appear to be all teeming with paradox, 
and for the reasotis given at the close of the last paragraph, as 
well as from their intricacy und diffused nature, are with dif- 
culty understood by ordinary writers and readers. 

To embrace the whole system on the present occasion is, we 
fear, impossible; but we may at least attempt to lay bare the 
foundations, leaving the superstructure to future opportutities, 
which we doubt not will frequently occur. 

The consideration, then, of the fundamental principles of the 

r laws, naturally divides itself into two parts: 1. Their po- 
Fiey ; and, 2. Their humanity. And, unless both cati be con- 
spicuously and decidedly proved, the only remaining point must 
be to consider of the best means of their abolition; for policy 
inconsistent with humanity is disgracefal to a Christian country ; 
and humanity that camot be made to square with true policy, 
must rest on false pretensions, and be in fact a weakiiess which 
we should be aniong the lust to tolerate, | 
. 1. The policy of the poor laws evidently depends very : 
on their effect upon population, and the wages of labour. Tt 
will be found, upon reference to the retarns of 1803, that about 
one-third of the people live in towns large enough to prevent 
them from reproducing their own numbers; and it is Obvidts 
to common 0 on, that of the remamder a very Targe por- 


tion, compared with other countries, are lifted, by the general | 
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spond of civilization, out of that state of society most favour- 
able to the increase of population. (see p. 467 and 470 of our. 
last volume.) ‘The returns just presented to the House of Com- 
mons, though they exhibit a general increase of numbers in 
every county, yet prove that this increase has borne a greater pro-_ 
in the manufacturing than in the agricultural districts. 
Now as we know that the people could not have been reared in 
those situations, it is evident. that they must have been. bred in. 
the agricultural districts, and afterwards have been attracted to. 
the manufacturing towns by the demand for employment. And. 
we find that the moderate and steady increase in the agricultural. 
districts is about sufficient to supply the demand of the tawns 
for recruits, according to the mode of calculation stated in the 
468 and 469 pages of our last volume. Keeping these facts 
steadily in view, and bearing in mind the statement in p. 466 of. 
our last volume, in proof that a country in the manufacturing state. 
of society can only increase its supply of food from the soil in 
consequence of a pre-existing demand for it from an increased. 
population, we think that the policy of the poor laws may be. 
llustrated somewhat in this manner. } 

In a country where the demand for men is so rapidly and con- 
tinually increasing, and the natural means of supplying it con- 
stantly diminishing, from the increase of and of. 
commercial and manufacturing towns, it would appear almost. 
impossible even by direct encouragement to population, to acce- 
lerate its increase faster than the wants of the state require, ___ 

, But a necessary, precaution suggests itself, that the accelera~ 
tion should not proceed faster than the rate at which the demand 
thereby created for food can be conveniently supplied, in time, 
to prevent a pernicious pressure against the means of subsistence. 
For although we saw, in the last number of the British Review, 
that population will not naturally press to an inconvenient de- 
gree against the means of subsistence, if left to itself, under a 
moderately good and free government, yet it is easy to perceive, 
that artificial encouragements may be so constituted as to pro- 
duce that effect. Now it should seem, that there cannot be a 
more complete and advantageous method of obviating this evil, 
than by providing, if possible, that the same artificial means by 
which the rate of population is increased, should be so contrived 
as to aflord, at the same time, a corresponding encouragement to, 
cultivation, without diminishing that which is due to commerce 
and manufactures, Because by this triple effect all the condi- 
tions necessary to a healthy progress in prosperity are fulfilled 

and it becomes, under Providence, complete, permanent, and 
secure, 
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. This triple object must be attained first, by artaficially 
creasing the number of persons resident in situations best cal- 
culated for rearing large families, somewhat beyond the natural 
demand of those places for labour. These persons must, there- 
fore, be assisted m rearing more children than a low average 
rate of wages would enable them to preserve. But, secondly, 
this object must be attained by a mode that will not, mm general, 
raise the wages of labour so as permanently to affect manufac-’ 
tures, nor that will, thirdly, diminish the demand for food so as: 
permanently to injure the interests of agriculture. Accordi 
to the ordinary pnnciples of political economy, these two latter 

conditions are incompatible :—we shall presently see how far the 
poor laws may tend to reconcile them. The cheapest and most: 
effectual mode of maintaining an additional set of the most: 
healthy breeders for the community, is to place them in the 
agricultural villages, which are the situations most favourable: 
to childbearing, and to the health of children. A smaller num- 
ber, of, parents will thus produce an equal increase of people, 
more will be reared to perfection, and the individuals, when 
reared, will be finer and more efficient animals. In England, 
therefore, our peasantry should be enabled to rear large families. 
But in England, the wages of the peasantry are not more than 
enough to enable a labourer to support his wife and two child- 
ren on an average. They cannot, therefore, raise large families: 
without assistance, or a proportionate increase of their wages. 

But as wages must be paid to labourers in proportion to ther 
work which they perform, and not to the size of their families, 
we are reduced to this dilemma, either we must pay to all, to 
the unmarried and yigorous youth, and to the married with small 
or no families, the same amount of wages as will be sufficient 
to enable a peasant to rear a large family ;—or the population 
which is absolutely necessary to our prosperity, nay to our 
existence as a commercial and manufacturing nation, cannot be 
reared. While, on the other hand, if the necessary population 
be thus reared, it will be at so enormous and useless an expence 
as entirely to swallow up all the profits contemplated by the 
merchant and manufacturer, as his inducement to carry on his 
_business,.and thus to annihilate those sources of employment. 

The direct political effects of paying to every labourer double 
of the real amount of his present wages are too obvious toneed 
elucidation; but there is a moral effect indirectly involving po- 
litical consequences which must not be omitted. If 
upon arriving at the age of vigorous exertion, which is also that 
of unruly passion, could exchange his labour against as much 
of the luxuries and necessaries of life, as would be equivalent to 
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the support of a man, his wife, and six children, the temptation 

would not only expose him to an inevitable corruption of mo- 
rals, but a portion of his time, at least equal to a third of that 
for which his country has a legitimate demand upon his labour, 

would be wasted in idleness. For the ale of Britain has always 

been found no less powerful than the wine of Persia, in over- 
coming the moral and religious precepts of the people. And 

thus would a decrease of exertion take place in proportion to 

the necessity for an mcrease to meet the augmented expence. 

At least that commerce and manufactures could be preserved | 
under these difficulties will not, we think, be con \ 

But if a mode could be devised, which would impart to the 
peasant the power of rearing a large family, without exposi 
the community to so enormous an expence, or the labourer wi 
small, or with no families, to so irresistible a temptation, the 
advantage would be great in point of economy, and not small 
in point of morality; for the labourer with a large family would 
be raised above the necessity of resorting to degrading or un- 
justifiable means for their subsistence, and the remainder de- 

rred from the means of riotous excess, or vicious idleness, 
while the sources of comfortable and creditable support would 
lie before them. 

: This object, we venture to assert, is completely attained by 
the poor laws. They support the families of the labourmg poor 
to Soom of any deficiency m their own fair exertions,—but 
they offer assistance to such families only, thereby ensuring all 
the advantages of such a genéral rise m waves as was contem- 
plated in the preceding paragraph, without any of the counter- 
vailing evils, and (to say nothing at present of the moral effects,) 


the general saving to the country, in point of economy, is to the 


full extent of the expence which would be incurred by paying 
to every dabourer that which they now pay only to a small pro- 
portion of them. We may obtain some idea of the amount of 
this saving, from the following data. The labourers of Eng- 
Jand, with their families, did probably amount, in 1803, to about 
six millions; but the whole number of poor relieved out of 
workhouses, including their children, did not exceed 956,248 *, 
including also casual poor widows, and orphans, subsisted by 
their relations, with a small allowance from the parish, and per- 
sons afflicted with occasional sickness, Every magistrate, how- 
ever, who has acted extensively in country districts knows, that 
a great proportion of what are called the outpoor, consists of the 
families of parents who have many children, and who have the 


"Table in Mr, Rose’s Pamphlet on Poor Lawi. 
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‘deficiency of their earnings supplied out of the rates; and the 
‘notoriety of this fact is a sufficient answer to those who enter- 
tain doubts whether the poor laws aciually increase population 
or not. No man who has watched their practical operation 
can possibly entertain a doubt upon the subject. We will esti- 
mate these families at two-thirds of the outpoor, or about 
600,000, and the assistance granted to each at S/. 3s. 7id* 
-each, and the result will be, that all the advantages of a general 
‘wise in wages will be obtained at one tenth of the expence,— 
viz. by relief granted to 600,000, instead of wages to six millions 
of persons, and that the actual saving to the nation, on the two 
‘modes of raising the necessary increase of people, amounts to 
upwards of seventeen millions of pounds sterling annually, or 
‘$,400,000 times 3/. 3s. 74.; which may fairly be considered as 
‘a premium afforded to the encouragement of industry, by the 
economy of the poor laws, for we need not again repeat the al- 
ternative, that without the relief afforded by the poor laws, 
either the necessary increase of population could not take place 
in — country districts, or the wages of labour inust be generally 
We think that this is on the face of it no bad bargain for 
the state, which would have little cause to complain, if, wanting 
‘an additional supply of hands beyond the natural power of its 
‘population, it had paid an outgoing of 600,000/. instead of six 
‘millions, out of its clear profits: But a close investigation of 
-the preceding arrangement will, perhaps, shew that the supply 
is obtained without any actual expence at all; at least, at an ex- 
pence merely nominal. For the redandant supply of hands thus 
provided will depress the wages of labour considerably below 
what they would naturally be without such redundancy. Ina 
country with an increasing demand for labour, they may not, 
perhaps, be actually lowered, because without this extraordina 
‘supply of hands, they would very much have risen; but they will 
certainly smk below what they would otherwise have stood at. 
‘This diminution will equally affect the batchelor, the childless, 
and the married man witha family. But the taws step in, and leav- 
ing the two former where they are, more than make up the’ dif- 
ference to the latter; and by “a donation in money,” make the 
‘whole remuneration of his labour equal not only to what it 
would have been had the rate of wages been left to its natural 
course, (which is now here high enough to support a large family), 
‘but equal to his just wants, whatever the size of his family may 
_ ‘be. Thus even in the most advanced stages of the commerciaj 
and manufacturing states of society, by a sort of magic, all th, 
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youthful vigour ‘and prolific’ power of the agricultural sfafe is 


transferred to a part only of the community; and as we have 


seen to how small a part the donation is necessary, the siate is 
actually a considerable gainer by the transaction; that is, it will 
sa ve more upon the depressed wages of the batchelor, and parent 
of few children, than it will spend in supporting the excess of 
children in large families. And this ad infinitum; for so long as 
the population continues redundant, just so long will it continue, 
by its own reaction, to promote the causes which render it re- 
dundant without expence to the public. | Rey, 

But it may, perhaps, be said, that this process is liable to the 
objection of reducing the wages of labour too low for the wants 
of the mass of labourers, and of leading to a greater supply of 
redundant population than the increasing wants of the staie can 
absorb. We think that this can never be the case im a country 
im the advanced states of society; for the very redundancy, 
by lowering wages, will force a further extension of industry, 
and consequently an mereased demand for labour in those de- 
partments where the people do not keep up their own numbers, 
and where they will necessarily be obliged to increase their draft 
of recruits from those where the numbers are redundant. We 
tind, in fact, that in England, a free country, where this system 
has been in operation for two centuries, the average rate of the 
veal wages of labour has not sunk lower than is enough to 
support a labourer, his wife, and two children; arate which may 
be conceived equally advantageous to the employer and the em- 

loyed, where the difference can be made up in the case of 
e families. It enables the batchelor, or man with a small 
family, to lay by a portion for old age by industry and frugality, 
and does not, by a superfluity of money, tempt them to idlenéss, 
extravagance, and excess. It gives to him who does not choose 
te incur the risk of depending upon the public for any part of 
his family’s support, the means of saving in youth enough to 
support a family resulting from a late marriage; while the as- 
sistance held out to those. who prefer to ech abstinence the 
comforts of matrimony, with the chance of a dependance on the 
laws for the support of a large family, enables the lower as well 
as the higher ranks to enjoy without public injury (nay with 
great public advantage) the free option of marriage, as stated in 
the last article of our last volume. 

But there are other objections to the ceconomy of this sy- 
stem. It has been ingeniously remarked by some lively and 
intuitive critics, that this system is nothing more than a 
scheme for bribing men to work cheap, a mere robbing of Peter 
to pay Paul; thereby insinuating with their accustomed fair- 
enss, that the donation was imparted to all those who would 
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otherwise have earned it, and of course that the pretence to any 
saving was a mere illusion. Whereas the truth appears to be, 
that it is only imparted to one-tenth of those, to the other nine 
parts of whom it must otherwise have been given to their great 
detriment in the shape of wages; and that the real saving is of 
course equal to nine parts in ten of the sum that would for that 
purpose have been necessary. ‘This is also a suflicient answer to 
those philosophers who object that any addition to the pay of the 
labourer, whether in the shape of wages or donation, onlyraises the 
general priceof provisions, by an increased competition, without 
entitling the labourer to a larger portion of them. ‘lhis would be 
certainly so, were the remuneration of labour universally raised, 
and constitutes a sound argument against the expediency of any 
such proposition. But it is as clearly otherwise, where the largess 
is confined to the teuth part only of the labouring people; that 
tenth part does then clearly acquire a larger portion of provi- 
sions at the expence of the remainder; but at an expence which 
their very superior numbers and inferior wants can well enable 
them to bear. 
_ Another objection is, that the prospect of parish relief in old 
age or sickness encourages idleness and vice in the vigour of 
life. This evidently applies only to the batchelor and parent 
of a small family; for the man with a large family can neither be 
idle, nor can he lay up any savings by the utmost efforts of in- 
dustry and frugality. The objection, therefore, amounts to this, 
that a man without incumbrance, and in full possession of the 
comforts of life, will be tempted to the indulgence of present gra- 
tification, by the delightful prospect of passing his latter days in 
a workhouse. Now we.can well believe that the possession of 
superfluous money will tempt an uninstructed peasant into idle, 
dissolute, and thoughtless, habits. But that he does this with 
_any deliberate or prospective view of the consequences that- will 
result to him in his old age, or in sickness,’ is contrary to all 
experience and analogy. Present temptation, the absence of 
moral restraint, and the want of consideration, are the predis 
ing causes to vicious indulgence; but let a man once be brought 
to deliberate, to take a prospective view of the consequences of 
_such a career, and he will perceive that he is entering an avenue 
_of horrors, which the agreeable perspective of the parish work- 
house at the termination of the vista will scarcely tempt him to 
encounter. The poor laws, moreover, do not make a provision 
in supply of deficiencies occasioned by wilful idleness, but of 
_ those only which result from incapacity; and the contrary im- 
_ pression is an error into which the author of the pamphlet before 
_us has fallen in commen with many. others. who have_no practi- 
cal knowledge of the subject. 
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_ We think that we are now fairly entitled to assume that the 
necessary increase of people is raised by the poor laws in the 
cheapest and most effectual manner; and being so raised, it will 
probably be thought superfluous to waste any words in proving 


‘that the result is favourable to commerce and manufactures. 


Bat the third limb of our triple proposition yet remains to be 
made good, m order completely to establish the policy of the 


poor laws; for it is evident that unless they have also a tendency 
to increase the means of subsistence in proportion to the popu- 


lation which they call into being, they do in fact justly incur the 
imputation of audaciously pretending to support them only to 
plunge them mato greater misery. In truth, there cawnot bea 
clearer axiom in political ceconomy than that an increase of 


consumers, the objects of consumption remaining the same, and 
only sufficient for the number of consumers previousty in exist- 
enee, is nothing less than the introduction of so much disease, 
‘aisery, and premature death; and that relieving one portion of 


se consumers by donations in money is only depriving the 
rest of their rightful share of the necessaries of life. We appre- 


‘hend that it was an assumption, that this proposition was agree- 


able to the fact of the case, which induced Mr. Malthus (after 


objecting to the poor laws, ow account of their tendency to in- 


crease population), to finish by stating his belief that they do 


mot in fact increase population at all, but only distress and misery. 


But how stands the fact? Our readers have probably borne 


in mind that in the manufacturing state of society prevalent in 
_England fresh capital can only be laid out in agriculvere, in 
‘proportion to the demand which a previously existing popula- 
‘tion makes upon its produce. They will als 


o -admit that an 
abundance of means even for some centaries exists in England, 


for the further production of food im preportion as it is called 


for. But to render the call efficient it must be made not only 
by one that wants to be fed, but who can offer a reniuneration 
for the food produced. The objects called into existence, and 


_reared. by the poor laws, are in a condition to. make this: offer. © 


The addition made to their earnings gives them a valid claim 
to a larger portion of the existing food than they would other- 


wise have, and, by increasing the number of competitors, has’ a 
. tendency to raise its price. ‘This of course gives an impulse to 
_ the capatalist.to lay out more money upon land, that le may 
supply the additional demand for food; and were this the whole 


process, we think that the third limb of our proposition would 
stand firm. But this is by no means the only influence exer- 


_eised by the poor laws on the further production of food. "Pheir 
_ partial operation in confining the high remuneration of labour 
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to those only who have large families, affords facilities to the ex- 
tension of agriculture, to the full as great as those given to ma- 
nufacturing industry. For while the increased demand for food 
from the augmented population impels the capitalist on the one 
hand, the comparatively low rate of labour very much assists his 
operations on the other, and he.combines at ouce the advantages 
of the agricultural and manufacturing states of society. | 
The proofs in detail might be extended to any given length, 
by a reference to the various principles of political economy 
which relate to production and consumption; but we trust that 
more than enough has now been stated to convince any impar- 
tial mind, that the poor laws do in fact produce a healthy and 
vigorous increase of population, at the same time that they 
afford a corresponding encouragement to cultivation, without 
diminishing that which is so essentially due to commerce and 
manufactures; that they have more than realized the desidera- 
tum which Sir James Stuart probably had in his mind when he 
stated, that if it be necessary to keep down the wages of labour 
w, order to depress the price of commodities, and at the same 
time to encourage cultivation by the demand of an increasing 
population for subsistence, the state must pay for the su of 
the children, to the extent in which the fathers of large families 
are unable to provide for them, 
. Thus far as.to the policy of the poor laws, which, we trust, 
stands upon grounds as. firm and tenable as we shall presently 
hope to shew is the case with respect to their humanity; for 
we do not pretend to assert that those who enacted the 
laws had any very clear views of their real political effects, 
We believe humanity was the ruling inducement to their esta- 
blishment, as well as the chief ground upon which they have 
been continued. in operation for two centuries, by a nation which 
even its enemies admit to jom great sobriety of judgment with 
its feelings of charity. But if that view be a false one, if the 
philosophers who-have risen up in our days are founded in the 
Supposition, that our ancestors were in this instance much mis- 
taken in their well-intended views for the benefit of the ; 
perish all respect to policy, profit, and the rapid accumulati 
of wealth and produce! For it is almost too obvious to be re- 
peated, that these cam never be built upon a solid foundation 
unless where they rest upon the moral welfare of the people. 
We think, in the first place, that we havea right to assume that 
the argument of the preceding pages has completely cut up by 
the. roots all the moderna objections to the humanity. of the poor . 
laws drawn from the principle of population. ‘Their founda; 
tion. evidently rests on the notion, that the money given an the 
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form of poors rates calls into existence a number of addi+ 
tional mouths, for which no corresponding supply of food is 
raised. But we have shewn the converse of this proposition to 
be true, therefore the whole theoretical superstructure of vice 
and misery built upon it falls to the ground of course. And 
when the objectors turn short round and assert, that notwith- 
standing ‘their former objections in point of theory, they do not 
think that in point of fact the poors rates do encourage popula- 
tion, but only idleness and vice by the prospect of future relief, 
although the earnings of ‘youth and manhood may have been 
dissipated in debauchery; we think that we have met them on 
that point also, by shewing that the portion of the people to 
whom the argument applies, namely the young and unmarried, 
or the married with vided families, will assuredly regulate their 
moral conduct more according to the example of their superiors, 
and the religious and moral imstruction which may have been 
imparted to them, than by any distant view of the temporal 
of self-indulgence. And we have further shewn 
that all the arguments built on the supposition that the poor 
laws make up to an idle labourer the deficiencies arising from 
neglect are erroneous; they only come in aid of his total or 
partial incapacity to support himself and his family. — 

But in the second place, we confess that we are by no means 
satisfied ‘with merely proving that the poor laws are not inhuman 
in their operation. We think ourselves in a condition to prove 
that they constitute one of the grandest monuments of extensive 
charity and enlightened humanity that ever adorned any age or 
nation. The system has actually realized that fabulous theory of 
social happiness which political ceconomists have agreed in ridi- 
culing from the time of Henry IV. of France downwards—that 
every man in real distress is entitled, as a matter of right, to a 
sufficient relief from the public. We beg it may be observed 
that this is predicated of the Laws, not of the abuses or incon- 
veniences which the lapse of time, the alterations in society, 
and a long course of neglect or mismanagement, may have intro- 
duced into their execution. That these, however, are not very 
general or injurious, and have been much counteracted by the 
conservative regulation which places the ceconomy of the fund in 
the hands of those very ‘persons from whose pockets it is taken, 
(with a power of appeal to both parties against abuse), we think 
will plamly appear upon reference to the actual extent of the 
humane results now arisingfrom their operation. | ; 


’ ‘These extend to the whole amount of the rates not actually 
expended in rearing large families; to all the relief given in large 
manufacturing and commercial towns to persons thrown out of 
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employment by the necessary fluctuations of trade; to the sup- 
port of the sick, of widows, of orphans, of the aged and infirm, 
of all those, in short, who cannot provide for themselves, and 
whose dependance upon individual charity would be insufficient 


to preserve their existence. 

- Ofthose who are wholly supported in workhouses the number 
in 1803 was 83,462. These are almost exclusively sick, aged, in- 
firm, and orphans. And supposing our former calculation of 
600,000 persons, constituting that part of the healthy families 
of labourers which is supported by the public, to be correct, 
there ‘will remain 356,000 persons which come under the de- 
scription ‘of casual poor, assisted out of workhouses at periods 
of sickness or temporary difficulty, who are thereby preseryed at a 
‘trifling expence to their families and to the State, which must 
otherwise have expended all the money that would have been 
necessary to rear another effective labourer to the age at which 
each would have been carried off. 

We will not now expatiate upon that interesting scene of 
humanity which the details of this enormous mass of charity 
in all its extensive ramifications presents to our view. We had 
rather leave them to the experience or imagination of our readers : 
briefly remarking, that however the cold philosopher in his closet 
‘mayattempt to argue them into illusions, those who have been 
‘actually conversant with the operation of the laws concerning the 
‘poor, that -is, the clergy, the magistrates, and the country gentle- 
‘men of England, are as well aware of the reality of the benefits 
conferred by them, as our statesmen, our generals, and our ene- 
‘mies are of the efficient human beings whom these laws assist 
-in bringing to perfection. 
-- We have already intimated our assent to the fact, that the poor- 
laws are capable of many amendments, both in enactment and 
in the mode of their execution. . The length’ to which these ob- 
‘servations have already extended, precludes us from enterin 
‘into these improvements on the present occasion. But there 1s 
one which so strongly results from the preceding view of their 
‘policy, that we do not perceive how any man who accedes to 
‘the justice of-that policy can hesitate a moment in wishing to 
‘apply the amendment. | 
- By the law, as it at present stands, no man can claim relief 
so long as he is possessed of any property whatever, nor unless 
such part of his family as applies for relief will consent to go_ 
into the workhouse, if so required by the overseers. The opera.‘ 
tion of this law upon the-industrious father of a large family, who 
only requires from the rates that which is necessary to make up 
the deficiency in his own earnings, is‘evidently cruel and impoh- — 
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tic. It is-impolitic, because the trifling property which he may 


possess is often the source of more profit to him than its intrinr 


sic value would afford to the parish upon its sale, and therefore 
to that extent exonerates the rates of a burthen they must other- 
wise bear. It is cruel, because it imposes an jHecessary hard- 
ship upon an industrious map, interferes with his domestic com- 
forts, and places the happiness of his nearest and dearest connec- 
tions at the mercy of his upmediate superior in society : and this, 
while the pauper himself, so far from having committed a crime, 
has conducted himself in a manner which (if there be any truth 
in the arguments of this and our preceding number on these sub- 
jects) is morally and politically advantageous to his country. 
he general conviction of the hardship of the law in this case 
has produced a frequent relaxation of jt in practice ; but still the 
magistrate has no positive control, if an overseer, from motives 
which often operate jn parochial squabbles, should insist upon a 
strict compliance with its letter, ‘This, we have no hesitation to 
say, should be remedied... ote 
. Impressed with the soundness of the arguments by which we 
have presumed to support the policy of the poor laws, we must 
strenuously assert that the poor and industrious father of a large 
family has a niGut to that support from the state which his own 
exertions cannot procure, And he has of course a right to re- 
ceive it in such a manner as shall not bring shame upon him, or 
interfere in any way with his comfort and happiness. If m the 
act which makes the relief necessary he confers a benefit on the 
community, that community cannot either in justice or policy 
make it the source of distress or misery to the agent. Admitting 
the premises we have laid down, this consequence is unavoidable. 
__ We would therefore submit it with all due humility to Mr. 
Whitbread (whose well-intended efforts on behalf of the poor 
have twice been unsuccessful, because, as we think, they haye 
twice been founded upon mistaken principles of policy and @co- 
‘nomy) that he would do well to bring in a bill, authorising over- 
seers and magistrates to afford the regulated allowance to poor 
fathers of large families, notwithstanding they may possess pro- 
perty to a small specified amount (20/, or 30/. for instance, 
taking however into consideration the income arising from such 
property;) and without insisting that the part of the family ac- 
tually chargeable shall be sent to the workhouse. We will 


venture almost to promise success to Mr. Whitbread in this un- 


dertaking, and we think it is founded on a principle that must be 
-agreeable to his disposition.. For however it may be our mig- 
fortune to differ fyom him on the policy or expediency of almost 
every point of discussion which he brings hefore the public, we 
respect the independence and honesty of his mind. 
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